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FOREWORD 


This is a book about the political and cultural uses of a social idea. It comes 
on as a donbly original baok: first, because it appears to be—astonishing 
though this may seem—the first book ever devoicd to ıhe history of what 
became the paradigmatic image of the ancien regime; and second, because it 
secks to explain the appearance and early diffusion of that image as expres- 
sions of che straregies of threatened or innovating elites. One may search in 
vain in Mellwain, the Carlyles, or orher standard manuals of political theory 
for more than passing mention of the three orders of medicvai sociery, an 
which, when it does appear, is represented (correctly enough from one 
point of view) as the commonplace and inert projection of observed social 
order. Here the idea is restored to life. 

It will never, of course, seem the saıne again. One soon recognizes har the 
originality of this book is by no means confined to its engaging treatment of 
a neglected theme. It lies chiefly in Georges Duby’s perception--with debts 
here, generonsiy acknowledged, to Dumszil and Le Goff—that the tripartite 
vonception of society is one of those collective “imaginings” (one cannot 
nite translate Pimaginaire) of which the records should be read nor only in 
the light of historical actuality but also to reveal those structural (or sys- 
teinie) arriculations of human experience, with their continuities and inter- 
tuptions, which inform a cultural history running, in this case, from Indo- 
Furopean antiquity to the French Revolution. Accordingly, this history of 
the three orders is not only a remarkable essay on the Middle Agcs but also a 
showease for a new methodology in social history which insists upon the 
bonds between the mental, the rimal, the imaginary, and the materialpin the 
lormative generations of Capetian history Duby seeks “to grasp,” as he 
‚ed in his inaugural leeture before the College de France in 1970, “the real 
connecting links to be found in a larger whole.” 
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The implicarions of this approach will not be overlooked in che discus- 
sions of The Three Orders that are only just beginning. But one considerablc 
point alrcady seems clear, Whatever the interest of this work for interdisci- 
plinary research, the result is unmistakably an achievement of historical 
scholarsbip. Here the sources, not the concepts, are sovereign. Here there is 
dialoguc and debare wirh che scientists of society, culture, and language, not 
subservience to them. A scholar bent on proving willy-nilly the ideological 
force of trifunctionality would have told a much tidier story of the early 
twelfth century than does Georges Duby. What he shows, on the contrary, is 
thar the schema reanimated by the bishops of old Francia was clustered with 
other hierarchical images and polarities of diverse ancestry and pertinenee, 
and of which the political resonance varied according to historical circum- 
stances that are evoked after the fashion ofa masterly explication detextes. If 
l am not mistaken, social scientists should find here a rich harvest of new 
historical data for the analysis of societal structure, power, and process. 

The underlying historical argument, while less original to this bock, is 
nonetheless also largely Duby’s own. The conception of a profound trans- 
formation in the early eleventh century was heralded in La soci6t& aux XI" et 
XHe siöcles dans la region mäconnaise (1953), gained independent support 
from the work of other scholars {notably ].-Fr. Lemarignier), and was 
elaborated in the authur's The Early Growth of the European Economy 
(first published in French in 1973) and other publications. It represents a 
fundamental revision of Mare Bloch’s chronology in *rwo feudal ages.” The 
old monarchical-ecclesiastical order, persisting, however battered, down to 
ca. 1000, was not yer a feudal order, for the proliferation of vassals, fiefs, 
castles, and the exploitative domination of peasants cannot generally be 
found to antedate the years 980-1030. The old order then collapsed in a 
“feuclal revolution” which precipitated other changes against which the old 
guard vainly protested wich an imagined order of social stability. As for the 
“resurgent” monatchical regime under Philip Augustus, much that had been 
introduced in the author's Le dimanche de Bouvines (1973) and in new 
research on the noble family (see also his Medieval Marriage, 1978) is 
brought into resourceful new focus in the final chapters of the present book. 

In short, The Y'hree Orders provides a brilliant elaboration of what may 
now be called the “"Duby thesis,” perhaps the most incisive and coherent ex- 
planation of medieval social change yet propounded, even as it opens a stun- 
ning new perspective for historical rescarch. Morcover, itis a book of enticing 
siylistic vigor, its French prose balanced in flowing periods, crackling stac- 
cato, and finely modulated quotations, a prose so wrought, it would seem, as 
10 defy translation. Yet the effect and meaning alike come through admirably 
in Archur Goldhammer’s rendering, an achievement in its own right that 
should do much to bring this book to the wide readership it merits. 

TuoMmas N, BissoNn 
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"Some are devoted particularly to the service of God; others to the preser- 
vation of the State by arms; still orhers to the task of foeding and maintain- 
ing it by peaceful labors. These are our three orders or estates general of 
France, the Clergy, the Nobility, and the Third Estate.” 

This statement is among those which open the Trarte des Ordres et Simgr- 
les Dignitez published in 1610 by the Parisian Charles Loyscau, a work im- 
mediately recognized as highly useful and continually reissued throughout 
the seventeenth century. These words serve to define the social order, i.e., 
the political order, i.e,, order itself, Here we are confronted with three 
"esrates,” three fixed and stable caregories, three levels of a hierarchy. It is 
like a school, that model society where the child learns to remain scated and 
quiet in orderly rows, to obey, to be classified; it is the class: the older 
children, those of intermediate age, the youngest; the first, the second, the 
“third” estate. Or, rather, three “orders”—for that is clearly the word pre- 
lerred by Loyseau. The members of the highest order turn their attention 
heavenwards, while thosc of the two others look to the earth, all being 
öccupied with the task of upholding the state [in French, Loyseau uses Estat 
far both estate and state, but capitalizes it in rhe latter case—trans.]. The 
Intermediate order provides security, the inferior fecds the other two. Thus 
we have three functions, mutually complementing one another. The whole 
has a triangular solidity, with a base, an apex, and most importantly thar 
lernarity which in some mysterious way bestows a feeling of equilibrium on 
ihe construction. 

Kar when Loyseau comes subsequently to talk about the nobility (on page 
53 of the 1636 cdition), he states clearly that this social body is diverse, with 
various layers and ranks superimposed on one another. Among the nobility, 
everything is a matter of rank and precedence, and men will sumetimes fight 
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to decide who will be che first to cross a threshold, sit down, or don hishhat. 
Loyseau’s concern is thus to introduce some order into this complex situa- 
tion. He chaoses to divide these many gradations into three categories. Why 
three? No tradition, custom, or authority dictates a tripartite division in rhis 
instance, “Because,” says Loyseau, “the most perfect division is thar into 
three species.” “The most perfect””—that is what is in question—perfestion 
itself. What marters is ro seek, in the disorderly jumble of the sublunary 
world, the proper bases for a harmonious and reasonable construction 
which would appear to reflect the intentions of the Creator. 

Indeed, if the monarchy of the ancien rögime thought of itself as 
established on a thresfold foundation of estares general or orders, this was 
because the ftting of social relations into ternary structures made it possible 
to integrate these into global structures, which extended over the entire 
visible and invisible universe. Loyseau makes this point in a long pre- 
liminary discussion. This prologue should not be read as a bravura exercise. 
It is essential; ir justifies the whole argument. 

“There must be order in all things, because it is scemly thar ir should be 
so, and so that thesc things may be given direction.” $o that each “thing” 
may be assigned its proper rank and so that all may be governed. Consider, 
for example, ıhe hierarchy of created beings, with its three levels. At the 
lowest leve! arc the inanimate objects: these are obviousty classified accord- 
ing to their degree of perfection. Dominating the rest arc the “celestial 
intelligences,” the angels: as we know, these are arranged in an immutable 
‚order. Berween the two are the animals, made subject to man by God. As for 
men, the concern of the Trait£, they live a less stable existence, being free to 
choose between good and evil; nevertheless, “they cannot subsist without 
order”’; hence they must be ruled. The key idea is thus one of a necessary 
“direction,” and consequently a necessary submission. Some are made sub- 
ject to others. The former must ohey. Loyseau here makes use of a military 
analogy; he speaks of the “orders” which proceed from the regiment ro the 
company and thence to the squad, which must be carried out without hesi- 
tation or question. Discipline is the source of an army’s strength, It is also 
the source of the strength of the state. The world’s solidity depends on it. 

Next, it is argucd that discipline requires inequality. “We cannor live 
together with equality of condition, hence some must command and others 
obey. Those who command comprise several orders, ranks, and degrees.” 
Order comes from above. Ir is propagated through a hierarchy. The ar- 
rangement of the rarıks, one above the other, insures that order will spread 
throughour the whole. “The sovereign lords have command over all within 
their State, giving their orders to the great, who pass them on to those of 
intermediate rank, who pass them on to the small” (we notice that a ternary 
hieratchy has come into being of its own accord among the agents of 
sovereiga power, under its sole authority), “and the small pass the orders on 
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to the people. And che people, who obey all chose mentioned” (on this pain, 
ler us be quite precise in marking the real dividing line: berween che “small- 
est” of those who command, and the whole of the people, which must 
mutely obey; between the officers and the troops; between the state ap- 
paratus and its—good or bad—subjects), “are further divided into several 
ondlers and ranks so that each of the harter has its superiors, who answer for 
(he actions of the whole order to ıhe magistrates, who do the same to the 
«uvereign lords. Thus by means of manifold divisions and subdivisions of 
this kind, several orders are made into one general order (this is the inflec- 
tion which leads to the three functions) and several estates into one well- 
noverned State, in which there is a proper harmony and consonance and a 
correspondenee among relationships from the lowest to the highest level; in 
the end, there is an orderly progress rom an innumerable order toward 
unity.” 

According ta this theory, order is based on the plurality of orders, on a 
sequence of binary relations, in which some give orders to others, who 
execute or convey them. This first assertion is coupled with another less 
evident one: that this sequence tends ineluctably to take un a temary 
character, that the three functions, i.e., the three “orders,” come ı6 
superimpose themselves upon the innumerable links in the chain. Why? 
How? In a way wbich is, frankly, mysterious, or in any case unexplained. 
Inexplicable, perhaps? A gap appcars at this point in the argument. Despite 
his gancern with proof, Loyseau does not seek to prove thar this superim- 
position is necessary. He merely observes that some are particularly devoted 
10 one duty, orhers to another, and still others to a third. Trifunctionality is 
self-evident. It is a part of the order of things. 

Nevertheless, Loyseau does feel the necd to marshal an additional argu- 
ini to bolster the assumption on which the whole Traite is built. As a 
conchision to the Prologuc, therefore, he adds a Latin text taken from the 
Decrerum of Gratian, “the last canon of the eighty-ninth distinction.” He 
does not suspect—or at least he shows no sign of suspecting—that at the 
time he is writing this text is more than a thousand years old. Ir is the 
preamble 10 a leiter sent by Pope Gregory che Great 10 the bishops of 
Chilperic’s kingdom in August of 595, urging them to cecognize the primacy 
of ıhe bishop of Arles in questions of ecclesiastical discipline.! “Providence 
Ins established various degrees [gradus] and distinct orders [ordines] so 
that, if the lesser [minores] show deference [reverentia] to ıhe greater 
|putiores], and if the greater bestow love [dilectio] on the lesser, then truc 
enncord [concordia] and conjunetion [cortextio; the word evokes a fabric 
Dr weave in a very concrete way] will arise out of diversity. Indeed, the 
community (miversiias) cauld not subsist ar all if the toral order [magnus 
ordo] ol disparity Idafferentia] did nat preserve it. That creation cannot be 
governed in equality is taught us by the example of the heavenly hosts; there 
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are angels and there are archangels, which are clearly not equals, differing 
from one another in power [Potestas] and order [ordo].” Everything is here. 
Nor, of course, an explanation of trifunctionality, but at least its justifica- 
tion. Because heaven and earth are related by homology, the structures of 
human society necessarily reflect those of a more perfect society; in an 
imperfect way, they reproduce the hierarchies, the inequalities, which 
establish order in the society of angels. 


It is quite natural to introduce an essay on the trifunctional model with a 
eitation from the Trait des Ordres. More surprising in such a context is 
the following statement: there are only “three coursesopen to young men, the 
priest’s, the pcasant's, and the soldier’s.... The religious estate, because it 
incorpotates, at a higher and purer level, all the soldier’s virtues. ... Labor 
on the land, because by placing man in continuous contact with naturc and 
its creator, it inculcates the virrues of endurance, parience, and perseverance 
and thus naturally fosters the heroism needed on the battlefield.”” Here we 
find the three “estates” (the word appears in the qyotation), three functions 
{the same ones we have seen already: to serve God, preserve the state by 
arms, and extract food from the earth), arranged hierarchically in the same 
way. There is one additional detail: those to whom Loyseau refers as 
“some” and “others” are here defined as “men,” by which “adult males” is 
elearly meant; women are not involved in this sort of classification. And 
there are two differences. Here we find no “orders” but racher ““courses, 
paths, which are chosen, vocations of soris—although they are clearly stages 
in an ascent, since the same individual can and should take first the third 
path, then the second, and finally che first, thus taking up each of the three 
missions in tum in the course of his life, in order to “raise” himself by 
degrees from earth to heaven, from “nature” to its“crearor.” These are chus 
successive stages of a progress towards perfection or "purification.” We 
have a scale of virtues, in a discourse which is less political than it is moral; 
what is really being proposed is a kind of ascesis. These three “courses,” 
moreover, are not the only ones. They are merely che good ones. Of the 
others this Manichacan disquisition says nothing. This is because it con- 
demns them. An entire portion of social life is here cursed, spurned, reduced 
to nothing. What is being proclaimed is that only the priest, the soldier, and 
the peasanıt avoid going astray; only they answer God’s call. In chis way a 
close agreement is established between Loyscau’s statement and this much 
more recent one, which can be found in a work published in Paris in 1951: 
Notre beau metier de soldat, suivi d’un Essai de portrait moral du chef, by a 
M. de Torquar. 


A quite similar image of the perfect society is set korth in two statements 
which echo one another, two Latin sentences which may be translated as 
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Jollows: (1) “Triple then is the house of God which is thought to be one: on 
Earth, some pray Jorzni], others fight [pugrant], still others work 
\laborant]; which three are joined together and may not be torn asunder; so 
that on the function [office] of cach the works [opera] of the others rest, 
ach in turn assisting all.” (2) “He showed thar, since the beginning, man- 
kin has been divided into theee parts, among men of prayer [oratoribus], 
farmers [agricultoribus], and men of war [pugnatoribus]; he gives clear 
proof that cach is the concern of both the orhers.” 

Ihree functions then, the same three, and similarly conjoined. But this 
time the pronouncement issues from the depths of the ages. Six hundred 
years before Loyseau, nine hundred and fifry before M. de Torquat, it was 
put forward in che third decade of the eleventh century by Adalbero, bishop 
ol Laon, and Gerard, bishop of Cambrai. 


In juxtaposing these citations, my point is to show that an image of the 
social order endured in France for a millennium. In erecting their mental 
image of a society one and triune like the divinity who had ereated and 
would ultimately judge it, wherein murually exchanged services unified the 
‚liversity of human actions, the bishops of the year 1000 took for their 
Ioundarion a triangular figure in no respect different from the one that 
provided symbolic underpinning for a cheorctical justification of the subjec- 
tion of the regimented populace to the absolute monarchy of Henry IV—a 
ıhieory which the newly born human sciences wasted no time in challenging. 
Even today, in certain circles no doubt diminished in importance but not yet 
extinet, it is to Chis same triangular image that the ycarning for a regenerated 
Iiumanity clings, the yearning for a humanity that would at last be purged of 
the twin infections, white and red, that breed in the big city, a humantty that 
would have rid itself ar che same time of both capitalism and the working 
vlass, Thirty or forty sucecssive gencrations have imagined social perfection 
in the form of trifunctionality. This mental representation has withstood all 
ıhe pressures of history. It is a structure. 

A structure encased within another that is deeper and more ample, which 
nvelops it—namely, that similarly trifunctional system whose place among 
ıhe modes of thought of the Indo-European peoples has been elucidated by 
the admirable work of Georges Dumszil. In countless texts patienrly col- 
tested everywhere from the Indus to Iceland and Ireland, three functions are 
und: the first, in the name of heaven to lay down the rules, the law that 
instintes order; the second, brutally, violently, to enforce obedience; the 
third, finally, of fecundity, health, plenty, pleasure, to guide the “peaceful 
Jabors" discussed by Charles Loyseau to achievement of their ends; between 
these ıhree functions and this same Loyseau’s three “orders,” M. de Tor- 
quar's three “courses,” and the priests, warriors, and peasants of the 
bixhops of Cambrai and Laon, the relationship is clear. So clear char there is 
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no reason to make a point of it, other than to clarify the outlines of the 
investigation whose results this book will set down. 

At che confluence of rhoughr and language, closely associated with the 
structures of a language (I reiterate: a language—the linguists were the first 
to notice the functional triangle in written expression, and it must be ac- 
knowledged that it is not easy to detect a similar ternarity in symbolic modes 
of expression not involving words}, there exists a form, a manner of think- 
ing, of speaking the world, a certain way of purting man’s action on the 
world—which is indeed what Dumezil has in mind when he speaks of 
trifunctionality: three constellations of virtues with which gods and heros 
are endowed. When a warrior chieftain, sovereign, or mistress has to be 
celebrated in panegyric rather than ritual, it is natural to reach for this 
<lassificatory implement, which is ready at hand. This is often the raure by 
which the trifunctional model is transferred from heaven to carth, from 
imagination to experience: it is a way of organizing praise bestowed on an 
individual. Traces of its use in this manner abound in countless biographies, 
both real and fictitious. In conrrast, this model is rarely applied in an explicit 
way to the body social. The “tripartite ideology”’ that Dumezil has always 
described as “an ideal and, at the same time, a means of analyzing, of 
interpreting the forces which are responsible for the course of the world and 
human life”? is the backbone of a value systenı; overt use is made of it in 
myth, epic, and flattery; but ordinarily it remains latent, unformulated; only 
rarely is it brought into the open in the shape of imperious statements as to 
the proper ideal of society, order, i.c., power, But all the citations above 
support statements of preciscly this kind. In them trifunctionality is laid our 
as a framework for an ideal classification of the kinds of men. It serves as a 
justification of certain normative utterances, certain imperatives—wherher 
calls to action in order to bring about a transformation or restorarion of 
society, or reassuring homilies, justifications. 1 am thinking of a sort of 
trifunetionality that serves an ideology, a "“polemical discursive formation 
through which a passion seeks t0 rcalizc a value by exercising a power over 
society.” ? Preciscly stated, the problem is this; Why, of all the simple, 
equally instrumental images, was that of the three functions chosen? “The 
human mind is constantly making choices among its latent riches. Why? 
How?” The question was raised by Dumszil himself.* As a historian, 1 will 
broaden it somewhat ro include two further questions: Where? And when? 


The first of thesc I shall evade by limiting the scope of the investigation to 
the region where ıhe various statements eited above were made, namely, 
France, confining my attention more particularly to northern France, whose 
political, social, and cultural configuration rernained for a long time quire 
distinet from that of the countries to the south of Poitou, Berry, and Bur- 
gundy. Indeed, as a matter of correct method it seems to me that ideological 
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‚ystems must be studied within a homogeneous cultural and social forma- 
tion, all the more so if the aim is to date the transformations oceurring 
within such systerns. Hence I shall deliberately remain within the bounds of 
this area. It may appear tiny. Ics peculiar advantages should be noted: it is a 
provinec wich a particularly abundant literature, and in addition the place 
where the Frankish monarchy took root. Now it happens that this forın, this 
manner of classification, of self-classification, whose early history I have 
shasen to study, is first revealed to us by literature; it is closely associated, 
moreover, with the concept of sovereignity. 

The properly historical problem, that of chronology, remains. Within the 
region thus eircumscribed, I have tried to collect and date all traces of an 
leoloy based on sociel trifunctionality. Written traces—the only material 
wr have. Which leaves a good deal to be desired. Once we move away from 
ihe vieinity of the present, we find that a vast portion of what was written 
has been lost irremediably: what remains comes virtually exelusively under 
the head of writing for solemn occasions. Official documents. Never does 
{he historian have anything other than remains to paw over, and such scarce 
Jlebris as he does have come virtually without exception from monuments 
power has caused to be erected; not only does all life’s spontaneity 
escape him, but also all that is of popular origin; only a few men manage to 
make themselves heard: those who controlled the apparatus of what 
Löyseau calls the State. As we are discussing chronology, it should therefore 
be borne in mind that such few dates as can (sometimes with great difficulty) 
be established indicate nothing other than the moment of emergence, the 
pam in time at which a certain mental representation gains access to the 
t levels of written expression. More than that, those emergences 
whose traces have fortuitously been preserved are not necessarily the oldest, 
as it behooves us not to forget. Clearly, the margirı of uncertainty is quite 
In 


th 


In 


t least one fact appears certain, so that | may rely on it from the outset; 
ko text in northern France prior to those containing the statements of Adal- 
her of Laon and Gerard of Cambrai makes mention of a trifunctional view 
ol soclety. This is beyond doubt: much care has been devoted to the search, 
hy Georges Dumizil himself, and after him by Jean Batany, Jacques Le Goff, 


laude Caroxzi, and others. In vain: the rich harvest of writings— 
thesrerical writings—left by the Carolingian renaissance yielded nothing. 
Ihe ıwo Larin sentences I cited above seem co have burst upon silence. In 


ty case, it is with them that the history of a trifunctional representation of 
Jorlety begins in this tiny part of che world. But if the date of the original 
lterance has been established, the chronology of the reception, acceptance, 
Ancl ciftusion of the model remain to be constructed. All that has been said 
aba wifanctimnality in medieval society is imprecise. Consider Marc 


“a theory at that time very widely current represented 


Bloch, Tor instance 
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the human community as being divided into three orders.’3 “At char time”: 
when? During the “first feudal age,” \.e., according to the great medieralist, 
in the centuries prior to the mid-eleventh century? “Very widely cursent”: 
what is meant by this? Consider Jacques Le Goff, who was the first to 
formulate the problem in appropriate terms: “around the year 1000, West- 
ern literature represented Christian society according to a new model which 
immediately enjoyed a considerable success.” What is meant by “around,” 
“new,” “immediately,” “considerable”? Are we sure of all this? By carıy- 
ing the investigation forward into the eleventh and rwelfth cennuries, 
pursuing it until the allusions to the three social functions. the three 
orders, proliferate, until it becomes certain that the “theory” is “quite wide- 
spread,” that che “model” enjoyed “a considerable success,” I would like to 
dispel the ambiguity as far as possible. 

1 would particularly like to answer Dum£zil’s question: why, how was 
this choice among latent structures made? For this 1 think it necessary to be 
precise abour the location of che research. The trifunctional figure, as Ihave 
said, is a form. Traces of it may be found in quite a few documents. I am not 
bent on flushing out every one of them. This book’s cenrral character, the 
trifunctional figure, will concern us only where it functions as a major cog in 
an ideological system. Which it does in Loyseau’s dissertation. Thus if we 
are to grasp he why and the how, it will be essential to avoid isolating the 
formulations of the trifunctional theme $rom their cortext—as has nearly 
always been done. They should rather be left in their proper place within the 
whole in which they are articulated. What matters is to reconstruct the 
global character of thar whole, to investigate the circumstances surrounding 
the construction of the ideological system in which trifunctionality is em- 
beddced, and to ask what problems and contradictions had to be faced before 
it could brought forward, promulgated, flaunted as a banner. For if it is 
correct to contest the notion that the trifunctional schema was “con- 
structed”,? if, as a latent structure, it stands outside history, it is nevertheless 
beyond doubt that the systems incorporating it as a supporting member 
belong, for their part, to history. They form and are deformed. And by 
closely observing their genesis and dismemberment we have some chance of 
finding out why and how the trifunctional scherna was chosen ar a certain 
time and place. 

Having thus specified the object of the research, we come to another 
category of problems. The model of three social functions—this postulate, 
this axiomatic truth, whose existence is never proved, never evoked but in 
relation to a cosmology, a theology, and certsinly a morality, and on which 
one of those “discursive polemical formations” known as ideologies is 
founded, thereby providing a power with a simple, ideal, abstract image of 
the social organization—how is this mode! connected with ıhe concrete 
relationships within society? Ideology, we are well aware, is not a reflection 
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of real life, bur a project for acting on it. If this action is to have any 
likelihood of success, the disparity between the imaginary representation 
the “ealities” of life should not be too great, This being the case, and 
supposing thar the ideological discourse does not ga unnoticed, new at- 
ündes may then crystallize, changing the way men loak upon the sociery to 
which they belong. To observe the system in which the model of ıhe three 
ders” is embodied as it comes to light in France, to attempt to follow its 
enursc through success and misfortune from 1025 to 1225, is to confront 
of the central questions now facing the sciences of man: the question of 
the relationship between the material and the mental in che evolution of 


And what is more, to confront that question in circumstances that are not 
pelessiy unfavorable. True, as has already been mentioned, to takc so 
ste a period for our “terrain” is to condern ourselves to working with 
je shreds of information, and to paying heed only to intellectuals, cut off 
from ıhe rest of sociery even more than intellectuals nowadays by the 
perulinrities of their vocabulary and tneir mode of thought. But at least the 
ıwumentary resources are relatively limited. It is not impossible ro rake 
yallin with a single glance. More, we arc liberated by the fact that our 
interest is focussed on so far distant a past: feudalism’s contradictions no 
langer concern us sufficienrly chat we are loach to demystify the ideology 
that did ies best to reduce or veil ıheın, 

Ihe difficulty Ites elsewhere. How arc we to compare the imaginary and 
ihe eoncrete? How are we to sever the “objective” study of human behavior 
from investigation of the symbolic systems that dictated the conduct in 
inestion and justified it in men’s eycs?® Is it within the power of the histo- 
Han to strip away entirely the ideal garb in which the societies of the past 
elonked themselves? Can he see them other than as they dreamed of, as they 
upoke of, themselves? As medievalists, let us ask ourselves. If to us "feudal 
ciery” seems composcd of three orders, is it nor true rhar the primary 
wason for this is that the two sentences cited above still obsess us as chey 
unce obsessed our mentors? Are we not ourselves slaves to that ideology 
that I am presumpwous enough to want to demystify? Ir was in any case a 
lürce powerful enough to have led us (I say us because I am one of the guilty} 
Inte certain blunders, such as dating knighthood’s constitution as an 
"urler” a century and a half toa early, IFfor no other reason than this, for its 
le in the development of historical research, the trifunctional model de- 
Worves to be cxamincd very closely, and held up for comparison with all chat 
we are capable of seeing in the world that gradually adopted it for irs own 

Ihe time has now come to cxamine the words thar for thc first time in the 
"yources” stemming from northern France gave clear voice to this model. 
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We begin, then, with two sentences: "Here below, some pray, others fight, 
will others work...”; “from the beginning, mankind has been divided into 
Ihree parıs, among men of prayet, farmers, and men of war.” Three types of 
Antion: orare, pugnare, agricolari-laborare. Two speakers. 

They are important personages. Hence not all memory of what their lives 
were Ike has been lost.! Adalbero, the elder of the two, is also the more 
Kamm Ior che role cha he played—that of rraitor—in the transfer of the 
Irench erown from the Carolingians to the Capetians. Nephew of Adalbero, 
Als wchbishop of Rheims, and cousin-german of the dukes of Lorraine, he 
helanyed to a very powerful family with representatives throughout the vast 
Isrince of Lotharingia, where it had gained control of a goodly number of 
Funnties and bishoprics. Iı was a family of ıhe highest nobility: Adalbero 
imew himself to be of royal blood, a descendant of Charlemagne’s ances- 
dus In (his lineage, the name he bore was given to boys destined to become 
Hishops. It was customary that they bide their time in the cathedral chapter 
44 Metz until an episcopal vacancy should appear. Adalbero seems to have 
ku «] his education at Rheims, where his uncle, the great prelate of the 


nily, was archbishop. In any case, Lothar, the Carolingian king of western 

nee, soon made him his chancellor and in 977 established him in the see 
u laon. 

Gwrarcl was born of the same stock. Recent marriages, moreover, had tied 
bin family more closely to Adalbero’s: the latter was cousin-german of 
Diemmd’s mother.? Gerard, too, studied at Rheims, He made his career, 
Jinwever, not in the western kingdom but in the east. In the chapel at Aix he 
Br the group of well-born ecelesiastics who served the emperor Henry IL. 

dk he support of Adalbero's cousins, that sovereign was endeavoring to 
Wtissse the power 08 she German kings in Locharingia, In 1012, the bishop 
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of Cambrai, a town on the border of the French kingdom, lay dying. Fven 
before he had drawn his last breath, Henry granted his bishoprie to Gerard, 
thus foresralling the count of Flanders, who wanted to replace the dying 
man with onc of his relatives. Along with the bishopric went the title of 
count, an adjunet it had acquired some five years earlier. All this was given 
to Gerard —a young man, perhaps, but a trustworthy one. 

Thus the two men who, so far as we know, were the first to make use of 
the theme of social trifunetionality were close cousins. Both had been edu- 
vated at Rheims. In that metropolitan town, in the presence of the arch- 
bishop 10 whom both were suffcagans, they met frequently: they spoke 
together, or at least within each orher's hearing, Members of the Lotharin- 
gian arisrocracy uscd by the French king against the German and vice versa, 
Adalbero and Gerard were caught up in the vicissitudes of a common politi- 
cal situation. Their roles were identical. And if buth of them spoke of the 
three functions, the reason was Ärst of all that boch were bishops. 


On the threshold of the eleventh century, it was amid the vestiges of a 
Roman town that a bishop’s see, or throne (catbedra), was to be found. 
From the city his power extended as far as ıhe frontiers of the civitas, 
boundaries originally faid down in the late Empirc, which scparated the 
various dioceses. Within each of these territories, the bishop was the pastor, 
responsible for his Hock. The true God had entrusted his faichful to him. The 
bishop presided over the celebration of the mysteries on behalf of the entire 
populace. His hands dispensed the sacred. Two centuries varlier, barring 
mischance, he would have been regarded a saint; he would have continued 
his good works after deach, appearing in dreams, preaching, giving warning, 
issuing reprimands; from his tomb he would have distributed curses and 
benedictions. By che year 1000, times had changed. Yet it remaincd 
important that the biship be a nobleman, that his blood carry the charismas 
which predestined him ro play the role of intercessor. The fact that all the 
bishops of Metz and Rheims were named Adalbero and were offspring of 
the house of Ardennes had more to do with magic than wirh family politics: 
only certain lineages were thought to possess the power of communicating 
with che invisible. 

Still, this potential power had to be activated by a rite: the rite of unction, 
anointment. The bishop was a sacred personage, a Christ, the Lords 
Anointed; passing through his skin, mixing with, penerrating his entire 
body, the chrism impregnared him forever with divine power. In particular, 
he was able 10 delegate the sacerdotal function to others by anointing them 
with consecrated oil. He ordained them. Under the bishop’s control, men 
ordained by him exoreised demons in the villages of che diocese. Within ies 
boundaries, no one made sacrifices, no one performed rituals, no one 
urtered propiriarory formulas that he hirnself had not instituted. The bishop 
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hegat the clergy (clerus). Over it he held the authority of a father. By 
spiricual Ältation, tie sacramental acts emanated from his own hands. 

Anointment brought with it another gift: sapientia, a gaze capable of 
penetrating behind the veil of apptarances to reach hidden trutlıs. Only the 
bishop possessed the keys to the truth. This was a priceless privilege, whose 
eoncomitatıt obligation was to disseminate that truth, to teach it to those 
who knew it not, to punish those who strayed-from the true path—by means 
üf the word. The bishop was master of the word, and in particular of 
language of a very special kind. The language he used was a very old one, 
incomprchensible to most other men, but which by virtue of translation had 
become the language of Holy Seripure some seven centuries earlier in an 

mperial Rome at long last converted to Christianity. Because the bishop 
was the interpreter of the word of God, and because, in this part of the 
world, that word was couched in the noble Latin of che fourth century, the 
bishop was the repository of classical culture. In his dwelling-place amidst 
ique ruins, what survivcd, in the year 1000, of the ordered and regular 
npuage of books, of pure Latin, was preserved, beleaguered on all sides by 
rustic barbarism. From the episcopal see a continnal renaissance of Latinity 
{lowed forıh. This cultural labor was carried out in the school, that work- 
shop that stood alongside the cathedral—there, a small crew of men of all 
es set themselves to copying texts, to analyzing sentences, to dreaming up 
eiymologies, endlessiy exchanging what they knew with one anorher, 
stanıly working over that most precious raw material, that treasure of 
ilies and incantations, the words of God. 


One of those Latin words, the verb orare, summed up both aspects of the 
vpiscopal mission: to pray and to preach—which amounted ı0 the same 
Ihing, Anointment had placed the biskop right at the point where heaven 
and earth were joined, between the visible and che invisible. His words were 
addresscd sometimes toward the one and sometimes toward the other, 
sometimes to persuade, sometimes to coax some sign of benevolence. The 
bishop pleaded his case as in another age cases had heen pleaded at the 
forum, and so he looked to Cicero for the techniques of effective discourse. 
Orasor, he served up words as efferings to heaven, in the hope of provoking 
teciprocal outpourings of grace, or, alternatively, words intended to make 
koown on earth whar sapientia had revealed. Because of his median, inter- 
mediary position, the bishop bore a special obligation to contribute to ıhe 
tostoration of harmany berween the two worlds, that essential concord 
which Satan strove ceaselessly to disrupt. With the assistance ofthe clerks he 
haıl ordained and educared, the labors of pruning, of separating wheat from 
chaft, of pushing back the darkness, occupied him constantly. He en- 
lightened and he admonished—and to do so he called upon a second per- 
sonage for aid. Like the bishop, this Personape was prelatus, designated by 
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God because of the virtue in his blood. God had set him over the rest of 
mankind as their leader. But, in this case, their leader in the domain of the 
earthly, the material, the carnal: the personage in question was the bishop's 
leading parishoner, the principal object of his moralizing lectures—the king, 
or, if not the king, the prince, the man who “by the grace of God” held the 
‚principalis potestas and who, in the king’s place, bore responsibility for that 
part of the flock that subject to the bishop’s tutelage—distinct, that is, from 
the clergy, or elerus— which was known as the popziisis, the people.3 In the 
Carolingian tradition, eleventh-cennury bishops felt obliged 10 offer kings 
and princes a mirror in which they might sce themselves, a mirror not unlike 
the polished metal sort then in use, which might reflect rhe face rather 
poorly but nonerheless showed up its defects and so helped in correcting 
them.* When episcopal discourse was addressed to rhe princes of the earth, 
its purpose was indeed ene of correction; it aimed to remind them of their 
rights, their dutics, and of what was not done in the world. It also aimed to 
incite them to action, to reestablish order—that particular order whose 
model the bishop found in heaven. It was a social plan. In the Carolingian 
tradition, the episcopate was by nature the producer of ideology. 


Now, both Adalbero and Gerard were Carolingian bishops, the most 
Carolingian of all. They were Carolingians not only by blood, but also 
because the ecclesiastical province of Rheims, to which both their dioceses 
belonged, lay at the heart of Francia, the country of the Franks. Remy, 
archbishop of Rheims, had baptized Clovis, His successors were at this time! 


laying claim to the exclusive right to anoint the king of the western Franks.5 | 


A century and a half earlier, as the imperial dignity itself was ineluctably 
slipping away toward the cast, toward Aix-la-Chapeile and Rome, arch- 
bishop Hincmar of Rheims had garnered the finest fruits of che Carolingiar 
renaissance from Rheims to Compiegne, from Paris to Laon (the “Mont 
Loon” of the chansons de geste, the last rerreat of Charles, son of the last 
Carolingian sovereign, whom Adalbero, archbishop of Rheims, had de- 
prived of his rights, in 987, by designating for royal election the usurper 
Hugh Capet, and whom our Adalbero, bishop of Laon, had betrayed). Metz 
occupied no more than a marginal position on the fringes of this morher- 
province: it was an exposed outpost surveying the Austrasian wilds. But the 
policy of the other Frankish kings, those of the cast, of Germany, of 
establishing clerks from l.orraine in the bishoprics of Rheims, Cambrai, and 
Laor, had been designed expressiy to regain this outpost, to recover this 
eultural conservatory. The cathedrals of Cambrai and Laon, as well as that 
of Rheims, should be looked upon as repositories of Frankish political 
forms. The memory of these forms remained more alive than elsewhere in 
their literary storehouses, couched in the Latin of the rhetore. It fell to the 
bishops of these cities 10 preserve chat memory, to draw from it inspiration 
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lot the oratoty that constiruted their contribution to the proper government 
ofthe realm. 

The city of Laon fell under the jurisdiction of the western kingdom, 
Cambrai under that of the kingdorn of Lorraine, which had merged with the 
German realm. The kingdom of the west Franks, i,e., France, and the cast 
Frankish kingdom, i,e., the Empire: two states, separated by the Escaut and 
the Meuse, whose two sovereigns, cousins, both heirs of Charlemagne, 
equal in prestige, regarded by writers in the early elevench century as the 
twin pillars of Christendom, were called upon to embrace one annther in 
brotherly love and to mect periodically on their common frontier, where 
(hey were jointly to attend to the problems facing all the people of God. In 
1937, T. Schiefer described Gerard of Cambrai as a German bishop: politi 
sal passions carried that excellent schotar beyond the limits of the 
sonable—Gerard was from Lorraine, not Germany. He spoke Romance, 
not German. To be sure, he had been in the chapel of the German king, and 
was loyal ta him; in 1015 he labored to convince the count of Namur and 
Ihe count of Hainaut, his cousins, to recognize the authority of the new duke 
ol Lower Lorraine, his cousin; his principal enemy was the count of Flan- 
Jlers. And the city of Cambrai did belong to the Empire. But to this city was 
attached the ancient city of Arras, and chis belonged to the kingdom of 
Yrance. So that, as the chronicler Sigebert of Gembloux said, among the 
Lutbarienses only Gerard was dependent on the parrochia francoram. Thus 
he was also tied to the king of France, and this, as much as his culture, 
inelined him toward Francia. When the Clapetian monarch summoned all 
the prelates ofhis realm to his side, Gerard made haste to comply. At Easter 
in 1018, he was at Laon, in the company of the king, Robert che Pious, and, 
ol course, the bishop, Adalbero. In 1023, he partieipated in the great assem- 
bly at Compitgnc, convoked by Robert to reform the Church, that is, the 
world. As ıhe occupant of two episcopal sees, one of which was royal, 
Gerard of Cambrai-Arras was a member—though no doubt a less iniimate 
one than Adalbero of Laon—of the circle of bishops who gravitated toward 
Ihe Capctian king, As “orators” they spelled one another in insuring that the 
monarch was exposed to arı uninterrupted disquisirion on morality, or, 
rather, that he was engaged in a continuous moralizing dialogue. 

For the king in the year 1000 had this in common with the bishops: he 
was sacred. Since the middle of the eighth century, the Erankish king’s body, 
like che bishop’s, had been impregnated with holy oil. And therefore his 
spirit was impregnated with saprentia. He was a sage, mysteriously in- 
lormed of the intentions of Providence, as onc of the oratores. Adalbero put 
it clearly to Robert: “The capacity [facultas] of the orator is given to the 
king,” reminding him that he must follow the example of the bishops by 
investigating, by rooring our those among the populace who mighr deviate 
irom the straight and narrow, meting out reward and punishment as God 
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would do on the Day of Judgment. Yet che position of the royal personage 
was ambiguous. In addition to the sceptre, the sword, too, was to be found 
in the king’s hand. A considerable portion of his time had to be devoted to 
arms, and this diverted his attention from the school. If he possessed “wis- 
dom,” he did not fully possess culture. It was no doubt customary to edu- 
cate the heir to the throne in the same manner as future bishops: when he 
was still only duke of Erance, Hugh Capet (and this says a great deal about‘ 
his hopes) had placed his son, Robert, in an episcopal school—he one atı 
Rheims, in fact. The king therefore knew how to read from a Latin book, 
and could chant his prayers. But he did not know enough to take full 
advantage of the illumination coming to him from heaven. He had need of 
assistants to help him decipher the message. This necessary assistance was 
provided by the orher oratores, who unlike the king himself were not dis- 
tracted from meditation upon things sacred by military eoncerns. Their 
function was to put into words what the ritual anointment enabled the king: 
to perceive indistinetly. For the bishops had the advantage over che 
sovereign of being experts in the art of rhetoric. This justfied rheir feeling 
That with regard to che king they were predominant, Strictly speaking, theirs) 
was a magisterial position. “Rhetoric, based on civic morality, is the source 
of all eivilized life”: this paraphrase of a passage of Cicero’s De inventione) 
was uttered by Gerbert when he was director of the school of Rheims, where 
Gerard may have heard him lecnre. In any case, the intellectuals of the‘ 
cathedral chapters held that rhetoric was a means of governing, and in the 
first place of governing what princes did, these personages being reparded as 
subjects isubaiti) of the episcopal word. As Adalbero believed and stated] 
with perfect clarity: “all mankind He [God] has made subjecı to them [the 
priests] by precept; ‘all,’ meaning that nu prince [princeps] ix exccpted.” 
Adalbero of Laon and Gerard of Cambrai considered themselves che ma: 
vers (magistri) of Robert, the king of France, just as Alcuin had been Char: 
lemagne’s master,? and Hincmar, Charles the Bald’s. They regarded rhei 
mission as one of revealing to him the principles behind his worldly actions, 
and, in particular, the hidden structure of human society, i.e., its triparti 
division. The two bishops, cousins by blood, made the samc point to thi 
same personage. Were their volces joined in chorus, in unison? The ne 
question to ask is one of timing: when did they speak of the three sochal 
functions? 


To assign dates to the two utterances which serve as point of departui 
for this study is not a simple matter: the scribes who committed chem u 
writing failed to include any chronological indications to make our tasl 
easier. 

Adalbero’s words are incorporated into a poem addressed to Robert, ol 
which the manuseript diligently studied by Claude Carozzi is not an auto.) 
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vraph; the corrections it contains, however, suggest that ihe work was carried 
»ut under the control of the bishop of Laon, up to the point where ıt was 
interrupted, still incomplere, by the death of the prelate—or the king—both 
of which occurred in 1031. In any case, the author was still at work shortly 
hefore chat date. What he has ı0 say about Cluny enables us to make the 
assamption that he conceived his work after che papacy’s confirmation of 
ıhe privileges of that monastic order, i.c., after 1027. Ten twenty-seven to 
ten thirty-one: a narrow span of years, an exceptionally precise dating for a 
document of chis sort. 
serard of Camıbrai did not himself dictate the sentence with which we are 
voncerned. It is reported in the introduction to a speech he is said to have 
delivered, in chapter 52 of book III of a work well-known to medievalists, a 
work celebrated in its time, later revised, many times recopied, and utilized 
hy numerous chroniclers: the Gesta episcoporum cameracensium, the Deeds 
of ıhe Bishops of Cambrai.° This was one of those anthologies of pancgyric 
biography then being composed in several cathedrals in Latin Christendom 
10 the glory of deceased bishops. The work bears no date, and, as opposed 
in Adalbero's poem, we do not possess its original draft, Ir comes down to 
teworked, fragmented and rearranged by a continuator. Taking account 
Van Mingroot's ingenious critical observations,'” I would like ro 
suggest that the fragment of book II! which contains the statement relative 
the tripartite division of society belongs to the first draft, that is, thar ir 
written by a canon ofthe cathedral, someone very close to Gerard, not, 
as has been believed hitherto, in 1044, but, at the latest, in the first few 
onths of 1025." This reviscd dating is important: in the first place, it 
establishes thar Gerard exercised very close control over a narrative wholly 
devoted to the celebration of his merits, that the scribe, in any case, did not 
dlistort his thoughts, and, consequently, that it was indeed Gerard who 
nploycd the trifunctional theme as support for a definition of ihe social 
örder. Second, it establishes that this speech was delivered not in 1036, as 
was believed, but rather in 1024, hence before Adalbero began the com- 
position of his poem. 
not much. I have said that there were two sentences: in reality, they amount 
to but a single utterance. With one voice, Adalbero and Gerard allude ta the 
postulate of social trifunctionality. The only difference between them lies in 
ilie tonc. Gerard was a young, active man, involved in the persecution of 
heretics and in debates before assemblics: he spoke, leaving ir ro others to 
tecord what he had said. Whercas, Adalbero, who had been bishop for more 
than half a century, was a hoary old man, and himself a writer who was 
meticulous about his labors. 
But ıhe canon who composed the Deeds ofthe Bishops of Gambrai wras 
also mericulous. Like his patron, the bishop, like Adalbero, he respectfully 
obeyed the rules of rheroric. He wrote with an eye to the auctores, the 
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“authorities,” careful not to depart from those models of correct com- 
position and logical argumentation inherited from ancient times, from ıhe 
golden age of Christian Latinity. It should be borne in mind that the tri- 
functional theme was couched in elegant language set like a jewel in carefully 
pulished works of art warily exhibited to a small circle of experts, offered for 
the delectation of connoisseurs, friends of the auchor, his former school- 
fellows, his rivals. The writer—wherher Adalbero, the anonymous canon of 
Cambrai, or Gerard, who guided his pen—sought to shine, to surpass his 
competitors by virtue of the refined literary texture af his work. He knew 
that it was above all his virtuosity that would draw applause. These poerns, 
these historical narratives were by way of being school exercises, and these 
intellecwuals—even, in spite of his advanced age, the bishop of Laon—were 
all schoolboys. Writers worked hard to find natural ways to merge a train 
of allusions with the sophisticared xhythms of their prose and verse— 
allusions to the books read by every initiare, books whose language filled 
their memories; the game, the pleasure of the text was to identify these 
quotations in passing, in their new and more subtle articulation. The state- 
ment of che trifunctional principle occurs in a specific place in two of these 
elaborate compositions. It is worth pointing out once more that the wise 
course is to leave that statement in context, and 10 take care not to disturb 
the surrounding word-sculptures, which set up revealing resonances with it, 
essentia) to a correct interpretation. Indeed, only the structure of a system 
explains why the theme of the three functions should have emerged ar this 
time, in this place. 
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Ihe text which records the words of Gerard of Cambrai is manifestly the 
aller of ıhe two. I will therefore begin the analysis of the system with che 
original version of the Gesta episcoporum cameracensium, written in 1024 
ıt the behest of the bishop, then suffering the distress ino which che death 
ol his protector, the emperor Henry Il, had plunged him. His purpose in 
having the work written was both to bolster his personal prestige—Gerard 
is dlepicted as the exemplary prelat—and to defend the rights of his church, 
invoking the past as proof of legitimate possession, setting out principles, 
lorging a doctrinal ar to be held in readiness against probable challenges. 
Ihe work first tells of the activities of the earliest bishops of Cambrai; it 
then lists the domains of the cathedral and the monasteries of the diocese; 
Bnally, in book Ill, Gerard’s performance during the first rwelve years of his 
apiscopate is celebrated. This is where the pancgyric itself is found, the plea 
pro domo, and in this plea is the brief utterance that interests us. Our first 
oal, therefore, is to dissect this third book, to Tay its architecture bare. 

The task is a difficult one because the text was demolished, pulverized, 
and then rebuilt in 1054, after the hero’s death. The revisions that were 
made further confused the chronology of the incidents recounted, which 
even in che original form was not sequential, In fact, the original writer bad 
uhosen 10 accentuatc his patron’s glory by knitting events together in such a 
way as to give a clcarer illustration of the doctrine rhar inspired Gerard’s 
acrlons. 

The action for which the Deeds are the apology involves other characters. 
Üerard shares the stage with two sovereigns having jurisdietional claims over 
the dual bishopric of Cambrai-Arras, the emperor and the king of France; he 
is pitted against his confröres, the cobishops of the province of Rheims, and 
the princeps, his neighbor and competitor, the count of Flanders; and, 
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finally, he confronts onc further actor, the “people.” Gerard’s is clearly the’ 
leading role in the splendid theatre he has created as a magnificent showcase 
for himself. His is the grand oration, in which the truth, that which is just, 
which heaven decrees, is proclaimed. Unremirtingly he does hattle wirh 
words, for which he ransacks his memory and scours the cpiscopal library in 
scarch of phrases and verscs from the Bible or the Fathers. His aim ıs never 
to put forward an argument not in conformity with “the decrees of the 
Cospel, or the apostles, or the canons, or the popes,”? anıl he says he takes 
great pains to amass biblical and parristic references “so as never 10 sukfer 
the impudent accusation of not purveying a suffiieney of the Gospel’s own 
words.” Day in and day out, he speaks of peace. 

This was indeed the central theme of the episcopal Deeds as a literary 
genre. It was customary in this sort of composition to depict prelate after 
prelate endeavoring to secure a public peace, whether as rulers inspiring far 
or pastors inspiring love, combining the strength of the kıng with the com- 
plementary qualities of che priesthood, cooperating closely with royal power 
for the purpose of establishing “justice” on an enduring foundation.* Im- 
deed, the intenrion of the Gesta episcoporum cameracensium was lo extol 
the bishop Gerard as a man of “peace.” There were three special reasons for 
this. The first, of a general nature, was that to desire peace was to desire 
order, to will the good, to conform to God’s intentions: was not the perfect! 
city, the heavenly Jerusalem, called visio pacis, spectacle of peace? Pacilicaz 
tion was mankind’s way of making ready for the imminent retum 10 
Paradise. A second factor, however, was that in 1024, when, at the prelate” 
behest, the docile canon of Cambrai sat down to work on this prestigion 
wmonument to his glory, peace was the great cause in Christendom: for 
months Henry II and Robert the Pious had been laboring jointly to resto 
it, and peace was the sole topic of conversarion in the assemblies where 
che bishops of Francia, old and young, met in rivalry, Finally, in the name of 
peace, Gerard was hard at work trying to remove a tharn in his side, trying) 
to dispose of a nasty, palpable, immediate little problem that was causing, 
hit no little irritation, preventing him from concentrating his attention om 
the things of the spirit, distracting him from the messages emanating from 
the sphere of the invisible: in the name of peace, Gerard hoped to bridie a 
man who, day in and day out, in his own city and in the shadow of the 
episcopal palace itself, disputed his power: Walter of Lens, the castellan. 

In Cambrai, by imperial concession, the bishop had held the comital pow« 
ers since 1007. This meant that he exercised all the royal prerogativesz 
calling to arms, passing judgment, levying 1oyal raxcs. Bur a casehe was built 
in Cambrai. This casıle, like the others which dotted the kindgorn of France, 
was the symbol of the supreme temporal authority, of the postestas, of the 
right to repress and to take by force: the very picture of the heavy hand a 
justice, violent, savage, effective. This castle was garrisoned by a band al 
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ündering warriors, milites, knights, whose leader was Walter, warden of 
ıhe fortress. Like every castellan in rhis period, he sougbt to profit from his 
position. Behind him stood Baldwin, the coum. of Flanders, whom he sup- 
ported. This count was naturaily the rival of all his neighboring counts, and 
especially of the count of Cambrai, the bishop Gerard; the city of Arras was 
in his reguum; he already effectively dominated the bishopric of 
Ihörouanne; and he wished 10 do the same in the bishoprie of Arras, then 
pined to that of Cambrat; above all, he dreamed, with occasional encour- 
‚gement from the Capetian monarch, of extending his principality beyond 
the Frontier, into Lorraine, i.e., into the region of Cambrai. Walter was one 
al che pawns he was attempting to position in advance of such a move. His 
unbitions added veriom to the then commonplace conilict within the epis- 
vopal city which saw the ecclesiastical power—a power with the capacity to 
„peak and write, hence the source of all that we historians know about this 
«ort of affair—pitted against the secular Power, the bishop against the man 
whom the bishop denounced as a “tyrant” and oppressor of the people, in 
Night of their dispute over scigniorial power. This was a common enough 
rt of controversy, excruciaingly duli to recount. There is zcason to won- 
ler il the Gesta were nor written largely on account of it. In any case, details 
ol she conflicts’ vieissitudes abuund in the narrative. "The debare had actually 
hepun well before Gerard’s arrival on the scene, in ıhe ninth decade of the 
terıth century, a time when lords of castles everywhere—in the Mäcon re- 
ion, in Poitou, in Ile-de-France—were beginning to weave around the for- 
tress a Incrative net of trammels, a system for exploiting the peasantry. 
Immediately after his election, the new bishop encountered this system in all 
vis violence. Düring his predecessor’s last days, Walter, the castellan, had 
stormed the hishop’s house, and later caused a disturbance at his funeral. He 
would not submit to discipline: the Gesia recount how, aided by his hench- 
men, the knights, he set fire to the outlying distriets of the town. Walter 

ie evildoer, the tool of the Devil, is present on virtually every page of book 
Ill, in which we never lose sight of two intertwined themes: the theme of 
tyranny and the theme of peace. 

For the main purpose of the encomium is to show how the good bishop, 
Jeiender of the poor, stands up tv wicked aggression. This he does in three 
ways. His Ärst stratagem was to weaken the count of Flanders, who was 
wirring up trouble, by offering hospitality to his rebellious son {in those 
ıJays, most heirs apparent did rebel against their fathers as soon as they 
sutgrew adolescence, out of impatience to exercise unfettered control over 
Ilie seigniory, in which they were egged on by companions of their own age, 
equally frustrated and greedy). Second, he tried to arrange specific 
inents or weaties wirh the enemy. Their terms were carefully recorded 
in he Gesta, which could be produexel larer, if documentary proof were 
needed, before an assembly of judges. These accords, which dealt with 
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military service and with the parcelling out of the procceds of justice, werc 
guaranteed, as was then che new fashion, by exchanges of hostages and 
swearing of personal oaıhs, The purpose of such pacts was to bind Walter in 
a web of collective commitments by which his temptarion to further seizures 
might be checked, It was also hoped chat he might be constrained by means 
of a sworn oath: with his hand on rhe relics, he was obliged to agree to serve 
Gerard as, according to custom, the “kaights of Lorraine” served their lord 
and their bishop.? In other words, Gerard made Walter his vassal—the use 
of the tie of vassalage as the basis of political relations in che French aristoc- 
racy was just then in its infancy. None of these assurances was very secure, 
and a sudden change of heart was a constant threat, despite the penalties 
known to be reserved for perjurors in the hercafter. All of this, moreover, 
was humiliating for the biskop of Cambrai, a great personage, cousin ol 
dukes, relative and favorite of the emperor. But a third course was open to 
him, the most noble, the most gratifying of all—the ideological. Gerard was 
sacred. Ha was imbned wich “wisdum.” To the quotidian run of events he 
could oppose sublime theory, to the absurd accidents of che world below he 
could oppose the immutable regularity of the heavenly order. It was his task 
to teach, to use the word, to reinstate a structure of powers capablc of 
redueing the disorder of which Walter’s intractability, unruliness, and greed 
were a caricatural example. In one sense, the Gesta took the form of a 
compilation of “eridence” for use in antieipated trials. But their essential, 
purpose was to develop at great length a theory of peace. Within this 
theoretical discourse we intend next to locare rhe place of the trifunctiona 
figure precisely. 


When the nacrative comes to the year 1023, the theme of peace assumes 
greater PrOportions charı ever. Book II is almost exclusively concerned witl 
the events of that year; in it, the author relates essentially what happened ü 
the few months—crucial for the history of the ideological structure wa are) 
trying to apprehend—prier to his commencing work on the manusckipt, 
Owing to the artifices of rhetorical composition, as well as the alterarions) 
due to subsequent tevisions, other themes interrupt the treatise on the right= 
aus peace, fragmenting it into five separate parts. These are: 

1. Gerard appears for the first rime in chapter 24: by his admonitions and 
his proclamations of truth and justice, he dissuades two of his confreres, che 
bishop of Noyon and Adalbero, his cousin, the bishop of Laon, from scriling, 
a confliet between then by resorting to arms. This is merely a prelude, 

2. The first act occupies chapter 27, The scene is set at Compiegne, in th 
assernbly called by Robert the Pious on May 1, 1023. Here we find Gerard’s 
own words, reconstructed for us by the writer: in this speech we catch oui 
first glimpse of the ideological system, The grearest personages of the tealm 
inclading Gerard— who is one of them, but not in the full sense, it scems, of 
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his particular occasion, where he played something of the role of the em- 
beror’s proxy—have come to discuss 2 general reform of Christian society, 
und hence. co discuss peace. Two of the bishop of Cambrai's co-episcop) 
suggest a formula, the peace of Gocl, which Gerard condemmns, and he then 
hut forward a counter-proposal in which we scc his general project take 
arm. 

3. Several chapters follow in which che hishop is shown grappling with 
iparently different problems, but in realüıy continuing the same hatıle 
Inding new rcasons to vituperate against his confreres, che suffragans of the 
province of Rheims, who he says have been led astray from ıhe pach of 
Hghteousness by the disorder gradually invading the realm from the wese 
while he, che man of Lorraine, has nor deviated from the srue path. We then 
some back, in chapter 37, to the question of peace, in connecrion wich an 
sreat which took place several monchs after the Compiegnc assembly and in 
is wake: in August 1023, Henry Il and Robert the Pious met on the Meuse 
1 Ivois, on che frontier between their two kingdoms. “Here were conchuded 
4 final definition [chis word is ro be understood to mean the sentence which 
ierminated a debate] of peace and justice and the reconciliation of munual 
\nendship. Here, too, with the greatest diligence and thoroughness che peace 
1 the holy church 0F God was discussed.” Visio pacis, It was as though 
heaven were about to descend on earth, as though the tide of troubles, the 
scas ofcorruption were suddenly going to eb: she two sovereign colleagues 
Jintly God’s lieutenants in chis world, had in effect reached agreement for 
Ihe purpose of reinstating the framework of law and order cnvisaged for 
(he Christian people by che Creator. The canon of Cambrai and the bishop 
who inspired him felt char their treatise on the public order ought to feature 
1 its center this example of a just peace, instituted in accordance with che 
divine plan by those sacred personages, the Almighty's proxies by septer 

änd sword: the kings. 

4. The rest of the narrative speaks of disillusionment. It is an account of 
(ülure, of reireat before ıhe forces of evil, whase offensive was preventing 
ihe dream’s coming true. Danger was everywhere on the rise. At che gras 
tsots, in Cambrai: Walter, the castellan, had gone on a rampage. At thc 


Diphest leve) in Christendom: the emperor had died in July of 1024 (chapter 


50). Chapser $1, which Lregard as an interpolation of a subsequent writer, 


kunps abrupily 10 the ycar 1036. In my view, in the original version 
Gerard’s second speech immediately followed the account of the new tide of 
toubles, Like the first speech, it was delivered against the bishops of Fran- 
“a, in apposition to the measures that they had taken shortly before, in 


10245 The sentence concerning rriluncrionality is che preamble to this 


»pecch, which is che culmination of the description of the perfect social 
tructure, 


$. The last fragment returns to petty conternporary events, But this was 
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quite natural, in view of the audience the bishop had in mind for his sermon 
on the just peace. Ir is true that this sermon was addressed to ıhe whole 
world, and especially to Robert, the king of France, with whom Gerard— 
no had not yet recognized Conrad, the new king of Germany—was in- 
volved in continual dealings. But it was also, and perhaps primarily, ad- 
dressed to Walter, the castellan in Cambrai. Walter hacl actually applauded 
the proposals made by the bishops of Franeia, which would have forbidden! 
taking justice into one’s own hands and recovering plundered booty by force; 
of arms: how would his rival, the bishop, have been able to resist him! 
thereafter, how could he have sent his knights to do hattle with him? In the! 
institutions of peace then being established ar Beauvais and elsewhere, 
Walter saw hope of impunity, an open breach in the line of defense of the 
Church’s temporal interests. In thar same year, 1024, he saw an opportunity 
to complete the task of building the small independent principality around 
his casıle ıhat was his dream. He forged ahead, flanked by two allies: ‚che‘ 


gathered on the marches of the county of Flanders, between the cities ol 
Atras and Cambrai, near Douai, in a meadow, as was customary, aroun 
reliquaries, holy remains that had been brought to the spot from mil 
around, to be piled there in a palpable accumulation of sacred mystery. 
huge throng gathered: Maxima turba. Gerard came. He spoke. He attackeı 
Walter, depicting him as prowling about like the devil tempting Saint Peter, 
whereas he, the bishop, truly wished to arrange for peace, genuine peace, 
peace that would not have required yielding on any point he regarded a 
essential. Only what was authorized by the /ex, the canons so familiar 
him, and the Gospel, would have been instituted under the terms of peace at 
he conceived it. In che end it was the prelate who proclaimed the peact 
settlement. The text has been preserved in the library of Douai, folio 91 
manuscript 856: the “peace of God, commonly known as ‘truce?”” pri 
hibited attack and plunder from Wednesday might until Monday morning 
and during the periods of abstinence and purification preceding the threi 
major Christian holidays, Easter, Christmas, and Pentecost. During t' 
periods no man residing in or passing through the diocese would be alloweı 
to use a weapon, except for the king, when he led his army or his cavalcadey 
Anyane knowingly violating che prohibition would be subject to ecclesiastis 
cal sanctions imposed by the bishop, to excommunication, to seven or this 
years confinement in the ordo of penitents, isolated from the world, 
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oxeluded, disarmed, compelled to sexual abstinence. This edifice of precepts 
ind threats was constructed for —he purpose of impeding the display of 
violence in a disintegrating society, but at ıhe same time it walled off a 
Jlomain within which repressive action was legitimate when carried out, as 
nuthorized, by the king, and the king alone. The anathema against heretics 
vrowned the whole structure, which was indeed built according to God’s 
plan; it was erected by his servant, the bishop, imbued with wisdom by 
‚nointment, and defended by his auxiliaries, the priests, who had explicit 
Instructions to pray {orare) on Sundays and holidays for all who observed 
the peace, and to damn all who violated it. The peace of Douai, which I 
believe can be assigned the date 1024, was thus an affair of the oratores and 
ihe king. The text of a quite similar episcopal letter appears in manuscript 
#7 of che library of Laon. It was sent by Adalbero, who followed bis cousin 
Gerard down this pach. 

Sıripped of the anecdotal veneer which obscures and at times interrupts 
the unity of the exposition, this, then, is rhe reconstruction of the theory set 
out by the Gesta in justification of che bishop of Cambra?’s tortuous policy 
toward Walter, the castellan; 10 excuse his compromise of principle; to 
pardon his ultimate unwilling assent to the movement for the peace of God; 
und, finally, to explain the specific measures he had just taken in issuing his 
letter, sacrifiing what he had to in order co save whar was essential: a 
theory of order, power, and society. The allusion to social trifunetionality 
i in one of the fragments of this imaginary speech, of which it would 
be idle 10 ask when, and in what terms, Gerard might have delivered it. To 
prasp the whole of che ideal system, of which chis speech sers forth only a 
part, we have to cxamine yet another sermon, another message from ihe 
some speaker, inseparable from the first, This statement of doctrine does nor 
necur in the text we have of che Gesta. It is likely, however, that it was 
prepared by the same writer, the canon who was Gerard’s secrerary. We 
know its subject from manuscript 582 of the Dijon library. Again we are 
ılenling with a revised version. In the form in which we know it, then, this 
wecond discourse is no less imaginary than the one represented in che Gesta. 
We are, however, certain that it relates what (jerard actually said, and rhis 
time we know quite well when and where: in the cathedral of Notre Dame 
At Arras, in January, 1025, before a handful of heretics whom the bishop 
Incl come to judge,5 

Ihe ideological system thus set forth, therefore, comes down to us as a 
Wisjointed composition in three complementary segments, the sermons of 
Uompiögne, Douai, and Arras. All ihree will require close analysis if we 
hope t& understand how and why, in 1023-25. Gerard of Cambrai decided 
ii would be a good idea to demonstrate to the world that "“mankind, since 
ihr beginning, has been divided into three parts.” 
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The first indications of the system’s limeaments are to be found in Gerard's 
speech of May 1,1023, iu answer to Garin, bishop of Beauvais, and Beraud, 
bishop of Saisons.” "Because of the king's feebleness [mbecillitas]” and the 
virulence 0% sin, because, it the view of these two bishops, the “state” (sta- 
tus regni) was shaken, the rights of all in doubt, and justice of whatever 
kind nullified, they proposed, for che good of the commonweatth, 10 apply 
in "France," Le. north ol Sens and Auxerre, prescriptions ıhat had been 
aid down a shorc while carlier by che bishops of Burgundy. Together, they 
suggested “that hey themselves and all men be vonstreined by oath 10 keep 
the peace and preserve Justice.” The other bishops of “upper Gau” con 
curred. Ocher sources tel us that in the following year in his own diocese, 
Garin, at least, administered a collective oath whose text reproduced virtu- 
ally word for word the one used by the Burgundian prelates in 1016 at the 
council of Verdun-sur-le-Doubs, in which Robert, the king, and Beraud of 
Soissons participated.® 
Gerard sefuscd to go along and stated his reasons why. In the first place, 
he feared committing a sin. in his opinion, the advice was pernicious: 10 
compel everyone 10 swear under penalıy of anathema would expose alt 
the perils of perjury. How very gravely the oath, that sacramenral act, cha 
chalienge hurled at God, was regarded at the time must be borne in mind. I 
was so teruille that versonages already imbued wirh tie sacred—bishops 
And kings were forbidden to swear. Frightfal ponichments threatene, 
anyone who might inadvertenily violatc his oath. And whoever risked tak 
ing an oath, thinking himself strong enougA never tu break his wurd, wat 
thereby committing the sin of pride. Benearh che one fcar of sacrilege wa 
hidden another, of conspiracy. This was an old fear, one that had been fell 
by the Carolingians: Charlemagrıe had stipulated chat osths were never ü 
be sworn, except in Three circumstances; to seal a bond between a man am 
his king, or a man and bis lord, or else in a court of law, if a man needed 
swear to clear himself or a friend of an accusation. In his wisdom, Gera 
<howed himself to de eminently respectful of Carolingian tradition on chi 
point. The varh of vassalage he had required X the castellan of Cambrai fel 
der one of ıhe three legitimate categories. He shared the atritude of th 
many ecclesiasties, like Abbo of Fleury and Burchard of Worms, who wert 
Ihen busying themselves wich the task of collecting ancient judgment 
working toward a code of law, and who were as fearful as Gerard | 
Conspiracy, of a resurgence of ıhe old pagan associations that had frightene‘ 
Charlemagne’s advisers, now that men of the people in northern Frene 
cities had taken it into their heads to join together, precisely in order 
restore peace, in coliective vaths sworn amang equals. 
Gerard had another reason for not wishing to follow his colleagues: theil 
proposal, far from restoring stability, would have shaken the "status,” 
merely of the “kingdom,” but of the “haly church,” i.e., ofall Christendo 


Indeed, the care of this “state” had, he said, been providentially placed in 
ıhe hands of "two twinned persons,” associated as were body and soul, as 
were the two natures in Christ: the sacerdotal person and the royal person, 
It is given to the one to pray [orare], 10 che orher 10 fight [pugnare].” Here 
we encounter the two familiar words: those who pray, those who fight-— 
two. of the three functions, In conjunction. Gerard gocs on to say: “ltisthe 
task of kings to tepress sedition by cheir virtus” (That energy with which 
ılwir blood was fraughr, that strength wirh which they were endowed, the 
lity, actording to Georges Dumtril, specific to the second function), to 
put an end to wars, to encourage peaceful commerce. The bishops (who are 
Ihe source of priesthood) are assigned the two forms of action subsumed in 
Ihe verb orare: 10 admonish kings “so that they may fight manfully for the 
yilvarion of the fatherland”; to pray “so ıhat they may vanquish.” The role 
ol the oratores was to support the king’s military action by means of the 
word. It was not—contrary to the claims put forward by the bishops of 
Ieauvais and Soissons—to engage directly in the prosecution of war and 
peace 
Here, then, in this preliminary enunciation of the system, we already find 
the luncrions present as elements of the state structure, As yet there are only 
two ofthem. Text and context do az least give us a clear notion of what sorts 
al men were legitimately entitled to exercise these two functions. When 
Getard of Cambrai speaks of oratores and pugnatores, he has in mind 
either all clergymen nor all wartiors, He is thinking of bishops and kings. 


Io grasp the system in its entirety, I think ie best to proceed immediately 
10 Ihe Artas sermon. By far th fu lest version, it was revised and expanded 
01 Gerard’s instructions to become a veritable sunma of orthodox doctrine. 
In Artois, a sect had formed and proposed a justicia, a rule of life, which by 
itself, without recourse to the sacraments, was supposed to be capable of 
Aulding a man 10 salvation. The bishop of Cambrai-Arras was apprised of 
ihis development. Between Christmas and Epiphany of 1025, during a cus- 
tömary statio in his second see, he ordered an investigation, an Inquisition 
Its task was to uncover the heresies. One Thursday night, wirhout enlisting 
ihe secular assistance of ihe princeps, ıhe count of Flanders (whose help he 
was eareful not 10 sek), Gerard had ıhe members of rhe sect seized—at anı 
BB, nich 08 them as eould be eaughr, Their “master” had fled;-a few 
tüllowers remained; they were held in ptisor: for three days, During this 
hime, the bishop ordered that a fast he observed by all the elergy and morıks 
ii Ihe diocese—hur only by the servants of God, not all che fairhfuls to 
Kierard, the idea that everyone should fast was repugnanı, as was the idea 
ihat everyone should swear oaths. The purpose of this fast was to purify. It 
10 help the-prelate'in his.mission of discovering the truth, so that he 
night better perceive the content of the Catholie dogma. The third day was 
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a Sunday, day of lighe—the narrative is full of symbols: the heretics were 
imprisoned on a Thursday night, the day Jesus was betrayed by Judas; the 
truth was to shine forth on Sunday morning like Christ’s resurrection—the 
great spectacle was staged in the cathedral, in view of the populace. Symbols 
of the true faith—the crucifix, che Gospels—had been carefully arranged. 
The bishop sat in the center, cloaked in all his finery; around him, standing, 
were the archdeacons, responsible for diseipline, and, in front of ıhem, the 
two distinct segments of Christian society, the clergy and the people. A 
Psalm was sung, imploring che Lord’s coming. Then began what was called 
a consistory: the abhots and clerks, according co rhe rank of their ordina- 
tion, sat alongside the bishop. The accused, who were brought in ar ıhis 
point, were presented to the populace by the bishop, who conducted their 
interrogation. Their testimony was heard. What instruction had they re- 
ceived? The heresiarch, an Italian, had preached to them on the Gospels and 
the Episrles of the Apostles; he relied on only one portion of the Bible, ıhe 
New Testament. What doctrine did they profess? They regarded baptism, 
penance, the eucharist, all the sacraments as useless, “nullifying [thereby the 
work of] the Church”; they condeinued marriage; they refused to worship 
saints, except for apostles and martyrs. A discussion followed: ro ıhe 
bishop, who remonstrated with them that everything they repudiated was to 
be found in the New Testament, and hence that their doctrine was in con“ 
tradiction to the law, they answered chat in any case there was no conz 
tradiction between the law and their rule of life. A very good response: these 
Peopke were not on their knees, they did not shun controversy; they were 
capable of clearly setting forth the rule they meant to follow: to fee the} 
world, to stifle carnal desire, to live by manual labor, to forgive offenses, 
and to love one another wichin the scct. Baptism, they repeated, was un 
necessary for anyone who observed such a rule; for anyone who did nı 
obscrve ir, baptism was not sufficient. Indeed, there was nothing sacred i 
baptism: it was administered by men whose lives were not beyond reproacl 
to children not accountable for their actions who, as adults, would sin. Afte 
this exchange, the bishop delivered his speech. 

In the fbellus, or “brief,” in which bis theme is developed, buttressed bj 
references to the Bible and the farhers, in arı assured and dogmatic forı 
which came to be widely known (there is no doubt that Adalbero, bishop of 
Laon, was familiar with this text when he began writing his poern), Geran 
is careful to avoid engaging with those he zegards as heretics on the terraii 
of their self-imposed rule, or, as they called ir, “jesticia.” For far froı 
challenging the teaching of the Gospels, they were actually putting that 
teaching, inte practice. The sect’s aim was to present itself as a perfeı 
society, In what respect did it differ from the monastic communities, thost 
fervent congregations isolated from worldly taint, whose orthodoxy no on 
would have dreamed of contesting? Gerard alludes only once to the morali 


01 che heretics, at the conclusion of his speech: he reminds them that works 
ie not sufficient, that grace, too, is necessary—-grace, that gift from God, 
‚distributed through the medium of an institution, the Church. Here, in fact, 
we see the purpose of the speech: to prove thar the sacraments are indis- 
pensable. 
Heresy—radical, disruptive, appearing shortly after che ycar 1000 as one 
ipn, perhaps the most convincing sign, of that tumultuous vitality thar 
Impelled Western civilization forward in its sudden advance—did nor con- 
ist in eriticism of priests, or demunciations of their impurity. It Jay rather in 
the wish to forego their services, in the desire to deny the clergy’s uscfulness. 
Why should certain men, sctting themselves apart from the rest, claim cus- 
toly of the extraordinary privilege of administering the sacred? How was 
une 10 justify che exercise of such a monopoly by a small group which 
thereby gained the power (0 bend the rest of society under its yoke? This 
wos the question, the revolutionary question, raiscd by heresy. Gerard ser 
himself the task of answering it. It was a fact, said the bishop, that within 
human society there existed an inviolable boundary marking off a particular 
ntepory of men, an “order” (ordo), whose members alone were designated 
to perform certain acts for the benefit of all. This frontier delincated a 
;orously exclusive domain, that of the priesthood. “A man of the world 
Cannot validly assume the authority [magisterium] of the priesthood, whose 
ölfice [officium] he did noc hold, whose discipline is unfamiliar to him, and 
who cannot teach what he has net learned.” ? This meant that the “master” 
io whom the members of the Arras sect had lent their ears was a false 
innster. This segregation, this monopolizing of a liturgical office, a rule of 
lie, and a body of knowledge derived from a mysterious, quasi-magical acr: 
inointment.19 The ordo was instituted by such a “sign” of saeredness {chis is 
piscisely the meaning of the word sacramentuum as used by Gerard). The 
Isshops “ordained” the clergy by aneinting the hands of the priests—their 
wonsortes, who shared their condition—thus rendering those hands capable 
5! vondncring rires of sacrifice on their own. The inexplicable power of che 
chrism, transmitted from once hand to others, established an ineluctable 
Ierarchy within the sacerdotal order. This body was itself ordered. It was 
Io by che episcopacy. Just as the mind ruled the body, so the bishops ruled 
the Churel 
Ihe mcaning of “the Church” was defined in the penultimate article, the 
lilteenth, of the speech, which immediately precedes the brief condemnation 
ol the seet and is the culmination of the argument, capping the whole 
polemic. The publicizers of Gerard’s work entitled rhis fundamental chapter 
On the Orders of the Government of the Church.” ’? rightly emphasizing 
ihe key term, ordo. Order, in fact, is really the only topic treated here— 
urder, i.e., precisely che ideological system that | am attempting to re- 
onstruct. 
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Previously, in his treatment of matriage, Gerard had spoken of order, o£ 
the necessity for a distinction of order (discretio ordinis) among men, among 
adult males of the human species (viri). His remarks were addressed to 
heretics who condemned marriage with the intenzion of proscribing it 
generally—but he was equally attacking chose clergymen, quite numerous in 
chose early years of the eleventh century, whose intention was the opposite, 
viz,, to permit marriage generally, and in particular to allow clergymen to 
marry. These clerks questioned the justification for forcing them ro dismiss 
their wives, maintaining chat men were not angels, ıhat continencc was a gift 
of grace, and thar to impose it by fiar was to ask too much. The bishop of 
Cambrai replied that they were mistaken, that in truth certain men were if} 
not wholly then at least partly angels; “the rule of life they follow divid 
[the Latin verb he uses is dividere] them from the people,” he said, adding 
that, “in particular, they are excmpt [this idea is noteworthy because it ie 
direcıly relevant to that formal notion, the trifunctional figure] from the; 
servile tasks of this world.” The men distinguished in this way from the rest] 
of mankind, classified as members of a particular arder, forbidden to mar 
because marriage was clearly polluting, and because they no longer be- 
longed entirely to the world of Nesh—these men are clearly the priests. I 
this portion of the specch, however, the idea is expressed only in a pre= 
liminary form. A more coherent exposition of the theory is to be found in) 
the peroration: 

t. Gerard ar first speaks of order in the singular: the “order of che ad- 
ministration of the Church” is consistent with che “divine ordination.” It is 
therefore a structure, a timeless armature, a projection of the essence of 
God’s thought. 

2. The “holy church,” our morher, the house of Gad, Jerusalem “om 
high” (superna) is a part of heaven as well as carth, a part of the invisible as 
well as the visible, The ecclesia, therefore, is governed, and actually in-] 
stituted, by an order embodied in a two-level edifice. The layout of the lower 
level (this world here below) reproduces, but wich imperfections, that of che) 
upper level. The overall order regulates communication berween the two 
levels, and in particular governs that upward impulse which even now has 
carried certain inhabitants of this world into the city above, normally} 
Populated by angels. “A part of mankind reigns alrcady, sharing the com- 
pany of the angels; anorher portion still wanders on earth [en route, pro- 
gressing like the Hebrews toward the Promised Land] amidst the sound o! 
sighs—aspiring [to rise also].” 13 This asscrtion is basic. It establishes chat no) 
insuperable partition separates the two cities; that in the city above there isa) 
kingdom; that a tension— which, a hundred years later, the sculptor of the] 
tympanum of Autun cathedta] was to sienify by means of an inordinate| 
elongation of che bodies of the resurreeted—impelled men to raise them. 
selves to this kingdom’s height; and that some had successfully arrived rhere.] 
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Ihe song of grace’s action in Revelation 5:9-10, which all the high clergy 
knew by heart, made it clear that the latter group was composed of priests. 
3. The following assertien is no less fundamental: on earıh as in heaven, 
(he ereatures are arrayed “in distinet orders” under the authority of a 
wwvereign, who sits enthroned in the city on high—-Christ,'# He exerts his 
power in two ways. First, as a priest: in the rabernacle of heaven, he can- 
tnually celebrates the rite of sacrifice, interceding for us, praying, 
‚pplicating; seated at the right hand oF the Father, in the glory of the 
paternal majesty, Christ, at the summit of the hierarchy, assumes the sacer- 
lotal function. At the same time he assumes the royal function, as “King of 
Kings." Iris by his example and by delegation of his authority that th kings 
ol the carch reign, and that those responsible for administering the “law” 
distinguish what is just in the world below. From heaven above, Christ isthe 
söurce of justice, hence of peace, As Prince, as model of the prince, he 
\dministers the two provinces, celestial and terrestrial, of a single principal- 
ty, As wartior captain, as model of ıhe warrior captain, he leads che “dis- 
unct orders” (distinguisbed from one another as were the various corps of 
troops in liturgical ceremonies, which were chen veritable battles} of a "mi- 
ia,” spiritual and temporal. As Judge, as model of the judge, he presides 
over the supreme conrt, the curia. Arthe time, however, this Latin word also 
ülenoted the noble bouschold: Christ was seen as a judge; he was also seen 
os a father, a foster-father—distributing co cach according to his needs. At 
the pinnacle, the summit of the thousand-layered pyramid, a single person 
teignec. Only the son of God performed both che füncrions that in Gerard’s 
fiist speech, ıhe one delivered at Compiegne, were shown divided on carth 
berween “two twinned persons”: orare, to sacrifice and to speak; pargmare, 
Is fight, to avenge. Möreover, we may, if we wish, take the view that these 
two functions were joined, implicitly, by a third: decernere, 10 distribute, to 
share out, to feed. To carry out his functions—one and triune like the essence 
ol ıhe Christian God, fundament and epitome of all possible functions— 
Christ had need of lieutenants: in heaven, he was assisted by the superb 
"urder” of angels; on earth, by the “calling,” che “profession” (minis- 
teren) of men. 

1. Another key element of the system is that human society is led by the 
"ministers” (ministri) of the Lord—meaning the specialized agents of his 
power. The unique function of the king of the heavens is shared out, 
ıllocated, divided in half (here there is no question of a third office) berween 
Ihem. Each portion is separately governed by one of the “twinned persons,” 
ihe oratores and ıhe pugnatores, i.c., the bishops and kings, the direct 
toprasentatives of Jesus. On earth, these are the two sources nf all power to 
may or to fight, power which flows from above, by degrees, through the 
"orers” (here the term is plural) which God the Father has “aid down” 
ine distinguished from one anather, 
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5, Order, degree, echelon, hierarchy: the terresteial order is ın uffect 
homologous ı0 the celestial order. There is coordination berween the two 
cities {in trurh, the two were but one, and would, with the arrival of the 
impending end of time, wholly dissolve into one another—this was why it 
was important to remain in rcadiness, to assist in the transition, to hästen 
the dissolution, by redneing the discord that inevitably seeped into che lower 
level of the cosmos, the level of change, of corruption). Ar chis point in ıhe 
complex interweave of assertions that constitute the ideological system he is 
setting forth, Gerard explicitiy invokes two authorities in support of his plea 
for the restaration of earthly order, He makes reference to two “Father,” 
two bishops, two oratores, The first of these is Dionysius the Arcopagitc, 
then thought to have been the first bishop of Paris, the marıyr whose re- 
mains lay in che monastery at Saint-Denis, as well as the disciple of St. Paul 
and author oftwo books, On the Angelic Hierarchy [or Principate] and On 
ihe Feclesiastical Hierarchy.“ Gerard merely mentions his name. Did he 
have direct knowledge of his works? Was the original manuscripr available 
in the cathedral library? Could he have cited passages from it? At any rate, 
he does cite at length from the other author, his principal source: Gregory 
the Great, bishop of Rome. 

There are two citations. The first'6--not surprisingly—-is none other than 
the passage used by Loyseau in support of his treatise on hierarchy and 
discipline. | have already given an attempt ar a translation of this passage in 
che introductory pages of this book. Ir will be worehwhile to have another 
look at this statement on inequality and the necessity to obey, since it is here 
introduced by Gerard of Cambrai into his complex ideological machinery as 
one of its central components, “Praviderice has taken measures to establish 
various degrees and distinct orders [orders, grades or ranks—the military of 
course, is the clearesı present-day instance of a formal conception of this 
kind] so chat, if the lesser [the minor] show deference [reverence] to the 
greater [or racher, to the better], and if the better bestaw love upon [or 
cherish] the minor, unity in concord may be established, as well as unifica- 
tion [structure] of diversity, and so that each function [officium] may be 
administered wirh rectitude [this <lause does not appear in Loyseau’s cira- 
tion: it is essential, however, for this is how the notion of function is in- 
troduced into the system]. The community [or: che whole of creation] could 
nor subsist if the total order of diversity did not preserve it.” This is the 
principle: che order of the entire world is based on diversity, on the hierar- 
chical disposition of ranks, on the complementarity of functions. The har- 

mony of God’s creation results from a hierarchized exchange of tespectful 
submission and condescending affection. What proves “that creation can 
neither be governed nor live in equality”? (Popc Gregory was addressing 
bishops who claimed equality among themselves and refused primacy to one 
af their number; Bishop Gerard is addressing men who refuse to submit to 
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kingdom of the heavens. It must reflect the hierarchized structures of heaven 
in the disrinetions established within its bosom. Its members were not pre- 
chided by similarity of office (romor} from acquiring an additional measure 
of dignity (digmitas). The distribution of power (discretio potestatis) enabled 
the superiors to organize their inferiors into a body, out of concern lest the 
latter be led into some lapse through use of their liberty. 

It was daybreak in Arras, The bishop had spoken at length, though he no 
doubt had bad less to say than was later recorded in the "“libeilus.” He cited 
Saint Paul one last time: in “new rimes,” as the final day appronchedg, false 
prophets would multiply. Standing before him, the small group of men who 
had sucenmbed t0 the blandishments of one of these bad shepherds breathed 
not a word: the official record states that the hereties were convinced. 
Gerard pronounced the anathema against the perverse doctrine. He con- 
fessed the trruth—thar was his role, and if ever he should be regarded a saint, 
he would figure among the “confessors.” The truch of baptism, of penitence, 
‚of “the holy church, mother of all the faithful,” and the truch that “no one 
can gain access to the church in heaven orher than through the church on 
earth.” The truth of the eucharist, of the sacrifice at the altar, of marriage. 
The Latin of the scholars was translated into the dialect of the simple falk so 
that the heretics might understand, They recanted, confirming their sesolu- 
tion by marking a cross on a piece of parchment, The word had been 
victorious, It had defended sociery—the good society, authoritarian, hierar- 
chized, firmly established on the necessary basis of inequality. 


We come now to the third fragment af ıhe ideological manifesto. In 
Gerard’s bicgtaphy in the original version of the Deeds of ihe Bishops of 
Cambrai (which, as we haye seen, was laid out not in chronological bar in 
logical order), this Fragment comprises the text of a speech which seems to 
have been delivered prior to the speech at Arras. Ic is quite possible, how- 
ever, that the panegyric to Gerard was completed only after the "äbellus.” 
The panegyric would chen have concluded with the text of this second 
prochamation, which deals with peace and the social order, thus enabling the 
Gesta’s author to give a complete and coherent exposition of the ideological 
system that it was the prelate's glory ro set farch atıd defend in 1025. In any 
case, the Complegne manifesto, Ihe Arras speech, and this one are inter- 
dependent. They illuminate different aspects of the conceptual architecture. 
As the story is told in the Gesta, the bishop’s final speech appears as the 
continuation and amp!ification of the one that pitred him against his col- 
leagues in 1023. The artack has become more vehement, because evil had 
made advances in tlıe meantime, and the danger had grown more acure. By 
now the bishops of Francia wished to lay hold of the royal prerogatives, on 
the Pretext of repairing the imbecillitas regis. There is no question but that 
these prerogatives did zest in the custody of a king who was vacillating, 
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instituted on earth to insure justice for all. To ıhe Jangers Inherent in the 
ideas of Garin and Beraud, the present proposal ackdeil ıhe inevirable risks 
attendant upon institution of an egalitarian poliey, Wirh the aid ol a large 
number of quotations drawn primarily from ıhe New Testament, Gerard 
meant to prove that inequality was providential, hence nevessary. 

In the only complete manuscript of the Gasta (hat we possess, in what is 
known as the Saint-Vaast codex, which reproduces a twelfth-century copy, 
the bishop’s specch is divided into two parıs. Thus it completely engulfs ıhe 
last episode of the interminable and down-tocarh eonilior between the 
bishop and the castellan in Cambrai, This arrangement ol the text {which 
Berhmann, its editor, believes che result of an error in transeription?®) is in 


my view that of the original version. Ithink the author chose to ser down his 
remarks in this order so as to underscore his contention that the mäleficent 
proposals of a misguided episcopate threatened to increase disorder and 
iniquity in the world by inciting armed usurpers to brazen acıs. The perora- 
tion seems to me a natural conclusion far the whole history, devored to the 
acts of the bishops of Cambrai and primarily to the deeds ol ıhe last ofhem, 
Gerard, sponsor of a true and Just peace. 

In effect, this peroration solemniy affırms the unvarying principle under- 
Iying the action of the hero of the tale, chroughout his unremitting attacks 
against the various perverse levelling policies which would have profited 
only the wicked and in his concomitant justification of the disciplinary 
powers of the episcopacy. This peinciple was the following. The kingdom of 
heaven is not meant merely for the perfect of this world. Gad imposes 
certain dutics upon those whom he expecıs to be perfect in this world; he 
does not impose the same duties on others. Here, Gerard is following Greg- 
ory the Great closely, Gregory also having asserted that since the two groups 
had different merits, different requirements would be made of them. There 
were distinetions between men, an essential inequality which could be comı- 
pensated only by charity, mercy, and mutual service, service which everyone 
was obliged to give and entitled to expect from his fellow man. Service was 
10 be exchanged ad alterutrum. This reciprocity was the source of peace on 
earth, Others spoke of heaven. Heaven was exactly the same. There were 
several abodes in the house of the Lord. It was God’s wish chat even 
Paradise a certain smequalitas prevail, reduced to nought only by charity, 
eollective communication in the glory of God, common participation in the 
ineffable joy of salvation. This is the cornerstone of Gerard’s ideology: a 
generous redistribution of the available wealch within an inevitable 
framework of inequality. 

Those who, on pretext of making ready to enter the heavenly city, wished 
to smooth over differences, to refuse forgiveness to some, to mete out simi- 
lar penances to sinners of dissirmilar deserts, were consequenely blind to the 
truth, and in error. Gerard fought as God’s soldier. In the thick of life’s 
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jualities, be had no use for this new “peace.” In spite of the count of 
anders, in spite of che rumors bruited about by Walter he casıllan on 
Spite of the shouts of the people assembled hefore the reliquarics. demand. 
8 the equality being held out 10 them, in his peace edier at Douni he 
velused 10 countenance the proposals made by his confröres. the bishans af 
northern France, who brandished before him the lotter char had Fallen kann 
heaven into their hands. He would not allow conjuration nor wauld ba 
low anyonc who might refüse to join in the work of peace ta be nchudes 
irrevocably from che Church; for it was impermissihle not to turelvc, H 
‚nposed sanetions, but ıhey were diverse, to be fixed wirh referencn 10 u 
sude (the proliferauing varictics ol crime in this new age were vo be judeea 
ano 0 ce word oEChe Gospel, he aposıes, th canons of ıhe coun. 
ein Be esreta s of the popes, which stimulsted che ardor of those 
gymien who, even as Gerard was speaking, were harı at work collecnn 
ndgments, assembling a code of law). Penances were to be assienad a0 
vording to a striet schedule, since every error was to be Bimished in just 
measure; to assign guilt and to absolve, disereetly, was the proper une 
of ihe possessors of wisdonm, the bishops. Gods clemency was 10 beine, 
plored for all wrongdoers by means of prayer, but praycı which couid bo 
olferedup only hy spoeialits, thc priess. Paralleling thısolfice of praver. the 
mivistration of punishment was to be made the offie af anunfıer 
‚pechalist—the role ofthe pugnator, the royal office. Oniy the king and hi 
‚ornpanions were to be allowed, in effect, to draw their swords in time of 
(ce. Because vengeance against obstinate eriminals, repreuiun af chain 
rimes, was the cole the sword of justice was allowed to play mund nor 
weschy was this role allowed, it was, ll nequaliny, providensial and neuen 
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of the three. Social trifunctionality is alluded to, furthermore, preeisely for 
the purpose of introducing this final speech and giving it greater weight. 
Before setting down Gerard’s own words, his biographer indicates that “he 
demonstrated that, since the beginning, mankind has been divided into three 
parts, among inen of prayer, farmers, and men of war”; he “gives clear 
proof that cach is the concern of both the others.” Thus, in this quite brief 
sentence, the triangular figure finds expression and a place in ıhe system. 
The position it occupies in Gerard’s text is virmally the same as in 
Loyseau’s. In both cases, this observarion or axiom is used to buttress a 
dissertation on inequality. In the Gesta, however, the necessity of sharing 
tasks and exchanging services is formulated not in conclusion but in exor- 
dium to this dissertation. This exchange of services reflects the perfect ex- 
change that takes place in paradise. The alterutrum of line 41 of page 485 of 
the Monumenta, which refers to heaven, is echoed by the same word on line 
42 of page 486, which refers to carch. 

Compensation, recipracity, charity, Gerard sets out his meaning in de- 
tail:?? if the oratores are able t0 enjoy the “holy leisure” required by their 
office, this is due to the eftorts of the ptgnatores, who see to their sceurity, 
as well as to the efforts of the aericultores, who see to the needs of their 
bodies by providing the food that is the fruit of their “labor.”” Defended by 
the warriors, the farmers are indebted to the prayers of the priests for God’s 
forgiveness. As for the men of war, they are maintained by the rents paid by 
the peasants, and by ıhe taxes paid by the merchants; the good offices of the 
elergy cleanse them of the sins they commit by their use of arms. For no one 
who wields a weapon can have clean hands. Even just wars arc oecasions for 
sin. And the Pugnatores need the oratores not only to oblige heaven to grant 
them victory but also to aid in their redemption through the liturgy and the 


sacraments. 


At this point, I think it would be useful to retrace our steps, to stress once 
again how rhe trifunctional theme is set in its context. 

1. Because the debate bore on the validity of che duties ascribed to the 
various ofhices, discussion revolved around the three functions, rarher than 
the three orders, The word ordo, omnipresen: in the Arras speech, is totally 
absent from this one. Here Gerard speaks of communication, reciprocity, 
service, and inequality, but never of ranks, grades, or power. His words are 
concerned not with power but with action. Their object is to elucidate the 
relationship between otium and labor, between leisure and toil. The bishop 
of Cambrai was defining those tasks which, for their proper performance, 
required a partition, a divisio, of mankind. Nothing in the text indicates the 
existence of a hierarchy among these tasks: throughout the exposition, sol- 
diers figure in the last place, behind fartners. Was this because their “profes- 
sion” condemned them to a lesser purity than the orhers, meaning that in the 
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3. The word kaborator is not used in the Gesta 10 designare this latter 
group. The text speaks instead 01 pensants, agrienftores. Actwally, (his term 
is incorrect. Somewhat later, in fact, the <liscussion turms 16 the services 
rendered the men of war by the members of this third functional category, 
who feed the warrior class, and depiets the mechanisms of seignorial 
exploitation—this time quite realistically. In this context, the rents extracted 
from those who wark the fields are coupled with the exactions levied by the 
masters of roads, toll houscs, and markets in connection with the movement 
of goods. The existence of merchants, wagoners, and hargemen had not 
escaped the authors notice, any more than it escaped notice in the oarh of 
peacc that Garin made the warriors in his diocese of Beauvais swcar in 
1024. Indeed, how could anyone have failed to remark the fleets of boats on 
the Escaut, ycarly increasing in number, or the winc-carts dogging the road 
between Peronne and Douai? This constantly quickening, ever more profit- 
able traffic was ıhe grear novolty of the time. Nevertheless, when a highly 
eultivated man thought of ıhe laboring cha, at the beginsing of the 
eleventh century, it was inevitably the pcasantry that came to mind. Does 
this prove that the trifunctional model, chat cliche which, because Gerard 
made use of it as a major argument in the debate in which he was involved, 
emerged for the first time from the realm of che inarticulate, actually came 
into being in time out of memory, before anything had yet sisen to waken 
the West from its rura! slumbers? 


One final question: why was a third term added? Why three functions 
rather than two? Before hazarding arıy hypothetical answers to chis ques- 
tion, I think ik best ta wait until a little more light has been shed on the 
subject. Here I will limit myself to making two observations. First, trifunc- 
tionality at this stage is presented as a primordial structure, a part of che 
basic framework of creation “since the beginning”: it belangs to the time of 
myth, not to the time of history. Second, it is worth noting that the author of 
the Gesta, always so careful in reconstructing the thesis to separate che 
intertwined threads of the logic, confines himself, when it comes to the ihrre 
functions, to making a very brief observation, a dry summary of a few 
prefatory emarks: the bishop, he says, “gave clear proof.” What sort of 
proof? Did he really need to give proof? Was the norion nor so com- 
monplace ıhar merely to have alluded to it would have sufficed? Was ir 
simply because parchment was scarce, and writing difficult, rhat in dealing 
with something so obvious the writer was allowed to be brief? In reality, the 
important point is that the writer meant to take his stand on the essential 
issue, the central pillar of the system: the principle of ineqwality. There were 
many kinds of inequality: inequality of constitution {there were different 
forms of bodily health), inequality in wrong-doing (“remorse for sin does 
not torment equally”),’® incquality on carth as in heaven. This meant that 
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vorne men nevessarily had to assume command, men invested wirh 
whose unique source was Christ in heaven; it meant that “offie : Ba 
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The second of our two sentences—“some pray, others fight, still others 
work”—is the two hundred ninety-sixth line of a poem which numbers four 
hundtred thirty-four lines in all. It thus oceurs virwally at the center of an 
important literary creation, the last, incomplete effort of Adalbero, bishop 
of Laon. his composition is neither a treatise nor a narrative. It is a jewel, 
like those which in that age were polished wirh painstaking, loving care in 
the treasure-chambers of cathedrals. Ihe many revisions in evidence in Latin 
manuscript 14192 of the Bibliotheque Nationale bear witness to a quest for 
formal perfection. This is a work of art whose value, in keeping with the 
chen dominant aesthetic, lay in its subtle interlacing of symbols. Our task is 
to uncover an ideological system concealed within a text as convoluted and 
brilliant in its way as Paul Valöry’s La Jeune Parque. Or his Charmes. 
Indeed, the title of the pocm is Charm, ar Song [carmen] for King Robert. It 
is all too casy to lose one's way in such a thicker of self-reference. We are 
fortanate in being able to avail ourselves of the guidance provided by 
Claude Carozzi's magnificent commentary on this text.! What we krıow of 
Gerard of Cambrai’s thought is also of some help. It was prudent to begin 
with the larter. 
This is a political poem, a pamphlet, a satire based on classical ınodels by 
a master writer. A writer of some renown: Adalbero’s talent was the subject 
of adithyrambic eulogy by Dudo, canon of Saint-Quentin, who dedicated to 
him his history of the dukes of Normandy. The poem is the work of a very 
old man, who looked upon it as his masterpiece, a masterpiece whose final 
touches he added in che belief that he would once more shine in the eyes of 
the men of letters at court as well asin the eyes of the king, Robert the Pious. 
Adalbero’s pose is that of a rhetorician, but a ıhetorician freed by.bis 
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lived in che presence of sovereigns who could with greater justice than 
Robert claim to resemble Charles the Bald; his memory preserved a more 
majestic image of Frankish royalty. To him ıhe king was a sacred personage, 
like a bishop, and at the same time the man who cach spring rallied the 
wartiors around his person. He thus stood at the point where the visible arm 
of the cross that underlay ıhe architecture of all creation intersected the 
invisible arm. Thus he bore responsibility for peace, that projection onto our 
imperfect world of law, of the order regnant on high. Rex, lex, pax—three 
words whose consonant echo reverberates throughout the work—are the 
keys to the whole poem, the nails that hold the entire framework together. 
To carry out his dual rolc as legislator and pacifier, che king had need of 
both his natures, wreaking vengeance, administering punishment, imposing 
diseipline—violently if necessary, but also wisely, with the wisdom that 
obtained from deliberation, so as to insure respect for the instirutionalized 
order. The danger was that in practice he might not succeed in achieving a 
balance between his contrasting gifts. If “youth” tock the upper hand, 
disorder would ensue. In that event, it was left to age, to the “orator,” in his 
imperturbable serenity, to inzervene on the side of wisdom. 

Adalbero acknowledged thar kings had the farultas oratoris,“ the right to 
pray, the tight to speak. But given the threat of their being overwhelmed by 
an overabundance of “youth,” it was important that they live, as it wore, 
enveloped by the bishops of their realm, that they receive episcopal instruc- 
tion in the law.? For rhe hishops' mission was to seek the truth, to inquire 
into things, so as to be able to distinguish gaod from evil anıl mere out 
Proper rewards and punishments.® Before passing judgment, therefore, the 
king was bound to deliberate with them, with the “order of the powerful.” 
One should understand that this appellation referred to those to whem 
Christ had delegated the power to judge, to disringuish the chosen from the 
damned, as the Savior would do when hc returned on Judgment Day. By 
virtue of the higher of his assigned functions, the king was a bishop among 
ihe other bishops; in carrying out his second function, their advice was 
indispensable: ıhis was he political ideal of ıhe octogenarian prelate. The 
same idea is reiterated several times; in lines 50-51, we find che assertion 
that the bishops are “preceptors” whom everyone, including kings, must 

hold in reverence; in lines 258-59, it is said that ali mankind, princes not 
excepted, is subject to the episcopacy; and in line 390, Robert is apos- 
trophized as “'thou, first of the Franks, thou art nevertheless, in the order of 
kings, subjugated”—subject to the dominion of Christ, to divinc law, hence 
to the Church and consequenuly to the bishops. 

A mentor responsible for erecting a dam against the yonthful torrents 
raging ıhrough the king’s body, Adalbero spoke. He taught, he offered 
advice. For all of this his vehicle was none uther than ıhis poem, his last 
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statement of reform policy. But here, where the (wo natures—youch and old 
age, sacred and profane—encounter one another, a dialogue is established 
between the preceptor, the “master,” and his royal pupil 

Logically following up the preliminary—and melancholy—discussion of 

decline, Adalbeto urges the king to turn his gaze heavenward, where he will 
find guidance for cartying out the repairs necessitated by the terrestrial 
breakdown, He is told to consider “Jerusalem on high” '?—Gerard of Cam- 
brai used these very words in his sermon to rhe heretics of Arras, as reported 
in the brief. If he follows this advice, he will discover that in that abode of 
perfection, everything is governed by a “distinction of orders, ...and that 
the distribution of power makes some subject to others.” !? This is a direct 
echo of Gerard’s speech, which itself recapitulated che words of Gregory the 
Great. As in Gerard’s speech, this appeal to che example of heaven leads co 
the assertion that inequality is providential, that che power of thc king isone 
of distinctio, of discretio, and that the sovereign is responsible tor main- 
taining social differences in this world. With the alteration in tone pro- 
viously alluded to, the bishop of I.aonı is merely repeating what the bishop of 
Cambrai had said earlier. The picture is clear: Adalbero, as a grammarian, 
playing with words in virtuoso fashion, was giving a pocric formulation of a 
prior logical demonstrarion of the truth—of a proof given carlier by his 
cunfrere, the “confessor.” 

The king obeys. He lifts his eyes, contemplates the “vision of peace,” and 
then reports what he has glimpsed: he perceives ıhe exclusive authority of 
the “king of kings” (Gerard again); ke understands that there is an inter- 
penetration of the two cıties; Robert remarks the perfect cohesion of this 
monarchy, he comprehends that essential unity in which the various com- 
Ponents of its population are dissolved: 1° this manarchy, the king sees quite 
clearly, is “composed of angelic citizens as well as troops of men, some of 
whom reign alrcady, while the others aspire.” 1° What chese two lines ex- 
press Adalbero has borrowed either directly from the Arras brief or else 
from the text which served as Gerard’s inspiration for the composition of his 
antiheretical manifesto. In any case, both arguments—the one from! 
Cambrai-Arras, the other from Laon—share the same central idea, the idea 
ofa coordination (analogous to the coordination between youth and old age 
in the person of the king, the later dominating the former), of a set of 
equivalences and an upward force impelling che imperfeet world to raise 
itself towards the perfect one and to incorporatt: itscl# therein. Bur this is all 
that the king’s mind, itself imperfect, caught in the toils of flesh, can discern. 
Fager to dissipate still further the mists that cloud his vision, Robert next 
inquires of the “authors” whose teachings he hopes will help lift the veil a 
bir more. Ar this point Adalbero rurns to citing sources, the same ones cited 
by Gerard in his treatise. First is Saint Augustine’s Ciy of God!’ This 
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‚eference does nat satisty the king. He asks whether these “heaveniy pri 
sipalities” (the term also appcars in the Hibellus) are equal in Shen In 
hat order are they ranked?'# The answer is ro “read Dionysius- his eye 
pooks -and Gregory.” Next, Adalbero—here parting company slchl 
with Gerard—refers to ıhe Moralia in Job and wo ıhe Comment 0 
Frechiel.‘® Thanks to these four works, knowledge—"mystical” ka, 
dl heaven is possible. This knowledge is necessary. for It is zenda. 
0"Y of che very principle of social order, making manifast “the dire 
order on high, which is che example for chat which is established au 
H Rn, ‚Ihe is the crux of the matter. The statement occurs, in fact, in line 
28, € exact center of the work. 

Adalbero next uses Gregory the Grear’s own words concerning orders 
anks, and dignities to describe the veclesiastical hierarchy_althouch he 
ses the word ordo only in che singular and has to make certain medifcn 
"pn to make Gregory’s words ft the chythm of his pocm, The description 
af Merarchy at he gives is put into the mouth of the Bishop and ix 
has books named presiously-—all of chem available in the cache] 
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he kingdom of he heavens,” under Christ’s principate, the bichom o 
'ssponsible for arranging the orders,20 it is they who fix, who institug che 
sensors: like the magistrates of ıhe Roman republic, they conıro! che com. 
position of the ordo. The ccelesia, however, in which chey easy auı din 
arderig huncion is au once heavenly and wrestial—a part of heaven in 
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iis territory ranges ovor buch sides of the Bde Be Pe i 

must respect two laws. The community of Christians which death lau non 

Int under, which exisıs in part beyonl the veil of appcarances. he 
jouse of God,” 'heres fidei ji contrast wirh cheres publica, whose cunsonn 

ıre not bishops) is governed by two cormplementany laws: a law of aan 
divine Taw; and a law of distriburion, human lau i = 
Divine law "does not divide what it shares.”21 Cectain men, living men 

Same under its provisions: even before death, the ürher world ensnare ihen. 

en-—the priests. Though among them there mighr be differences of na“ 

ure” and “order,” of birch or rank, chey were neverchelese pachercd 

hether in the subsrantial unity of cheir “condition.” In what did he ann 
af ıhar condition consist? Purity was the answer: “they shall bi = 
üxempt from the servile condition.” Because priests were Itee men, and ash 
worthy of their freedom, they needed to shun sorruption and the Bois 
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of flesh. They alane stood in such need. In serring priests apart by the 
obligation which was theirs exclusively to respect sexual and dietary re- 
strietions, Adalbero at this point in the text is attacking the hereties who, as 
Gerard of Cambrai had put it, “indiscreetly” forbade all men to marry; he 
also inveighs against rhe letter from heaven, invoked by his colleagues from 
Francia as justification for their desire to impose fasting on all men. Priests, 
however, had also to beware of another taint, that indelible stain of which 
men who labored with their hands could nor be cleansed. So as to make! 
themselves better overseers of other men, priests were enjoined not to till the 
soil, not co cook their own food, not to use their fingers for any purpose, 
even washing, unless it was ta cleanse their own bodies and minds.?? Ic befit 
them to lead idle, asexual lives, shunning meat. As quasi-heavenly creatures, 
they partook of the angelic nature. They ware “slaves,” serfs (servi) of a 
unigue master, God. On this basis was founded their superiority over the 
rest of mankind, over princes themselves. Equal in condition, all priests 
spent their days baptizing, sacrificing, speaking, and praying, in such did the. 
“order” consist.23 

At this poinı, the king raises a naive question, pretending ro be raken in by 
the utopiarı scheine proposed by those “illiteraces,” ıhe heretics. Ought not 
everyone to be perfect, ought not everyone to obey the law? Would it not be 
ideal if all men were equal? “Since che house of God is one, should it nor be 
made subject to a single law?” 2+ 

"The bishop’s answer is no: “the state [status] of the res füder is simple, but, 
in keeping with the dictates of order, it is triple.” 25 In this lay the mystery of 
the world, made in the image of its ercator, one in three persons. Because the 
end of time had not yet come; because mankind had yet to hear the trumper 
blast that would summanı it to flock to the hereafter; because some men, still 
prisoners of the flesh, were yet aspirants to, not citizens of, the kingdom; for 
all these reasons there existed another law, “human law,” for those not yet 
incorporated into the ordo, not yet integrated into that excrescence of 
heaven in the earthly realm char was known as the clergy—for the “people,” 
in short, this other law existed, A law that did not unify, but divided. A law 
that distinguished two “conditions” among men: “nobles” and “slaves” {or 
“serfs”). Independence and leisure were granted the former. The latter were 
obliged to obey. And as punishment they were sentenced to labor, which 
also meant work. 

Originally in this place in the two hundred eighty-sixth line of his pocm 
Adalbero had put the word dolor. He changed his mind, He had the scribe 
cross our that first choice and replace it with the word /abor, which had a 
double meaning and so scemed preferable to him. He used the word twice 
subsequenrly in specitying what constituted the condition of the servi. 26 
“Condition” rather than “order.” The distinction was based on the re- 
Nationship to power. Some were in command, ochers obeyed. Human law 
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koverned two conditions which reflected the inequality inherent in the 
structure of the universe, In the “houschold” that was Christendom. there 
were necessarily masters and servants, much as there were masters and 
xrvants in great aristoeratic residenees such as ıhose of bishop, kin or 
prince and much as there were exploiters and oxploited within de mone uf 
roduction. Such was the ine of demarcation which, as Adalbero saw ıc 
was inscribed in nature itself, in the biology of living creatures. For oncarıl 
sin, fest, and sex had dominion. It was in this sphere that the lex human 
vuled, this troubled sphere in which the ineluctably sinful transınlsaian ar 
Nie was of necesäity implicated either in che guilty pleasures of pimarcation 
vr in the punishment represented by che pain of childbearing, An aspecr of 
carthly rather than angelic existence, the twa conditions were dehned by 
birch, They were generic categories. Nobles and serfs constituted twa 
peeies, two "races.” Foremost among the former were the king and ıhe 
einperot, the two beacons of Christendom, They were sacred persönages. of 
sourse. But in virtue of their second nature, like all who were not part of the 
lerpy, qhey could legitimately possess a wife; they were obliged to take her 
10 bed, to impregnate her—and the whole of the nobility was regarded se 
Cheie kith and kin; every nobleman belonged to the vast progeny of former 
»overeigns, their ancestors. The entire nobility shared “che blood of kinge” 
ix Adalbero, who was a part of it and knew his gencalogy by heart, was 
convinced. " 
Only later was a function (offieien) attributed to each condition, and 
!hen 25 a consequence of the reproductively determined distinetion, an effcer 
ol “race,” The blood that Aowed in the veins of noblemen—he source of 
!beir beauty, their impetuosity, their martial qualities—qualified chen 10 
ündertake che defense of che church, first of all, and, secondarily, of che 
vulgar,” great and small (for among the nonnoble, among the populace 
{here were, as Loyseau was later to maintain, ranks, just as among the 
nobles some walked, sat, or spoke before others). It was due ro their genetic 
walities that the mobles were warriors, beilatores.?? The “office” of che 
seris, on the other hand, was to do whatever was appropriate to the “servile 
sondition,” which included that whole list of rasks described a few Ines 
arlier by Adalbero as forbidden 10 priests: wasbing, coaking, working che 
Wil he. Producing and preparing foud for others. By hard labor. By ıhe 
\weat of theic brow. Labor, dolor, sudor. Ihe dialogue between sage and 
king culminates in the assertion of trifuncrionality: “Triple is the house of 
God which is thought to be one: on Earth, some pray lorant|, others fight 
IPugwanı], süll ochers work (Haborant]; which three are joincd together and 
may nor be torn asunder.” Because—and the conclusion is a reinration of 
{he notion char prefaced Gerard’s secund speech in the Decas of the Bishops 
»/ Cambrai—"on the function of each the works ‚of the others rest, each in 
Sion assisting all.” ># If respcer is shown for this law {lex}, peace (Dax) will 
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reign. The enforcement of the Jaw, anil hence the preservation of order, is 
the task of the king (rex). 


As far as the homological relationship between heuven and earth, the 
principle of inequality, and the institutional order of the ecclesiastical body 
are concerned, the exposition of the system as given in the Carmen relies 
heavily on Gerard and through him on Gregory the Great. In Adalbero’s 
Ppoem, however, the notion of trifunctionality is mich more precisely for- 
mulated than in his predecessors. What the author of the Gresta summarized 
in one sentence is here developed at some length. For our purposes, it is 
enough to single out three points: 

1. Tike his colleague in Cambrai, the bishup of Laon spcaks of three 
functions, not three orders. In contrast with Gerard and Gregory the Great, 
he aever uses the wordordo except in the singular. It occurs fifteen nes in 
the poem, In seven instances it is used abstract!y to designate the order of 
things. In all the remaining cases it is applied to an instituted body, which in 
every instance is ecelesiastical. On earth, the only “order” was the Church 
(in the Institutional sense of the word). Indeed, by the rite of unction, a 
segment of mankind—which included the sacred kings, there being an 
“order of kings” which was an anncx, as it were, of che Church—came ta 
participare in the order on high and was brought under the jurisdiction oE 
divine law. Human law, on the other hand, governed the sublunary realm, 
the sphere of instability and corruption, hence this law instituted mere 
conditions, not an order. 

2. The word /aborator docs not appear here, nor is it to be found in 
Gerard’s speech, Instead of this noun, whose connotation is cleacly func- 
tional, Adalbero uses servus, which implies servitude, subjection. Was not 
the reason for this that Adalbero, like Gerard, was interested in power, and 
so only in che first two of the three functions, that of the beilator and that of 
the orator, the one subordinate to the other much as the two natures were, 
much as the body was subordinate to the soul, or youth to old age? In this 
connection, it is to be noted that the term orator was applied only to the 
king. 

3. Furthermore, througbout the dissertation, the “divisions” and “parts” 
always establish binary oppositions: there are wo orders in the universe, the 
heavenly and the terrestrial; two parts of the ecelesia, one in heaven, the 
other here below; two categories of dissimilarities, those deriving from na- 
ture and those deriving from the ordo; ıwo laws; the order of clerks is 
opposed 10 the people; human law distinguishes between two conditions; 

the noblcs protect church land and nonchurch land, and in the latter case 
large holdings are distinguished from small. Ternarity always arises from a 
combination of binarities, as in the mystery of che divine trinicy.2° Not that 
Christendom is ever, even covertly, identified with the body of Christ. But ie 
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Mine thought of as having the same structure as the divine, being one in three, 
Pisorder, morcover, could stem either from a disunity ameng the parts or 
ftom an effacement of differences. 


On disorder Adalbero expatiates ar lengeh. Having described it in che first 
Ibur sections of his work, he returns to it in ıhe final portion which contains 
his proposal for reform. Did he lvok upon heresy as the source of Ihis 
sosder, as 2t Arras in 1025? In the Carmen we Rad only one allusion 1a 
error.”30 Nevertheless, the pains taken to justify the existence of a spe- 
slalized body responsible for the administration of the sacred prove that the 
mind of the bishop ol Lzon was not altogerher untroubled hy ancı 
vicksiastical hererodoxy. Die he engage in doctrinal combar with che pro. 
Papandists for ıhe peace oaths, as Gerard had done in 1024? Lines 37.47 
vontaining a caricatural version of a topsp-turuy world, show 3 peasanl 
Ihomely, listless, base, in every respect che contrary of a noble or a king, 
whose characteristie traits were beauty, vigor, and gallantry) wearing a 
vrown; they show che “guardians of the right,” whose mission was ia on. 
lorce the law, cumpelled instead to prays and, finally, we see unfrocken 
buihops behind the plow, singing ihe song 0f Adam and Eve, which io 10 be 
\unarded as a lament for the bygone cquality of the children of God. Inderd 
It was ineqwality that made chis picture scandalous: was ir not appropriate 
Nor prelates t0 appear magnifitently garbed, like Gerard presicing over che 
!ynod at Arras, their splendid clorhing reflecting che dominam ad in 
Inential position that God had bestowed on them; was it not fitting that 
Hliey be exempt from servile occupations; was it not their essential concern 
1» assign each man his proper place according ta his merits, Iocating him 
Within, the “distirction of the orders,” in che hierarchy chat was predicated 
upon inequaliy? In chis perverse hurldsque of society we sce clearly wiich 
ine il normal times carried out che (ter funerions: who normally prayea 
who fhughr, and who worked, For Adalbero as for Gerard, the aan 
Were Be bishops, the beilarores the Iprinces, and the roiling masses che 
Densahts. The subversion and disorder represented by the exaltation of the 
seits, the clericalization of the nobility, and he Aumiliation of the episco- 
Pucy were in Adalbero’s mind, as in Gerard's, the resulss likely to Follow ıF 
men heeded che proposals of someone like Gatin of Beauvais, who had 
Falleı for cstablishing peace on che basis of oaths among oquals to be awom 
In assemblies in the open couuryside. The prineipal target auned at by dhe 
Ar o ee Jay elsewhere, however: his primary adversary was 
Adalbero’s goal was to restore bishops to their proper role as advisers of 
Kinn, Im his day, he claims, this office was no longer filled by pricats, who 
jolhtly serve Christ,”®1 nor by scholars whose prolonged studias had 
Iwought chem knowledge of the mysteries. Who, then, was ministaring vo 
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the needs of the king? A layınan, who had emule marmape talthough 
matrimony remained the nor for anyane nat helonging to the ordo of 
priests), and who was not in posseisian ol sapienti, because he was not a 
Sacred personage, because he had renunced lovzmng. Kos abviously it 


was the monk who was the target ol dhis passnge: Monks were responsible 
Kon socieny’s afflictions. Their infinence over Robert was permeions, upset- 
ing rhe necessary balance berween relleetion and acılon In his person. In- 
herent in his youthful side was an unnuly natee which she monkish in- 
fuence unleashed. And one monk in parneular war si led ou for censure, 
He is referred to asa “master” (the word use to desipnate the heresiarch of 
Arras whom Gerard had tried in vain 10 prosecule) 

This monk was Odilo. Odilo, that “prince 4 who was "master of the 
warlike order of monks,"* a bellator, whereas bis offiee should have been 
Prayer, who sar enihroncd in a sumptucus palace, whereas he ought to 
Have Hved in poverty, and who hastened to Rome 10 beseech che favor of ıhe 
Pape, when he aughr to have begged the fayor ol God. “King Odilo,” the 
usurper. [f Francia had been stand on its hend, IF conlusion reigned in 
questions of function and rank, che fault Jay wirh che Cluniac order, which 
he headed. 

What did Cluny want, in fact? Im the frst place, it wanted che nobility to 
share the monastie condition and accept the prahibitions and duties of 
monks, to live chastely and chanıt the Psalms’®—whereas it was rhe privilege 
of only one man among all the nobles, the king, ta take an artivc role in the 
Iitargy. Cluny also hoped to militarize prayer. In a burlesque scene Adalbero 
ridicules this aim. He alleges that he once sent a monk from Laon to gather 
information in the southern part of che kingdom. By the time he returns 10 
Cum, this monık has been won over, transformed, by Cluny, and utiers ıhe 
following words: “] am a knight and yer remain a monk.” 37 Miles—not 
beilator or pugnator: we must pay careful attention to ihe choice of wordS, 
Adalbero, the grammarian, the consummate connoisseur of words, is 
speaking of knights, of those troublesome, brigandly bands that the princes 
SF this world garhered round them as their armed auxiliaries—gangs of 
“youchv” entirely given over to violenee, cartying on like hellions. Cor- 
rupted by Cluny, the former servant had joined that gang of swashbucklers, 
hal become an Orlando Furioso, a grotesque, willful, slavering Sur, whose 

indecent outfit alone was proof enough that the proprieties of order had 
been violared.?® Because in chat era social categories were clearly indicared 
by one’s clothing, by the shape of one's foorwear, by che cut of one's 
hair for it was important to be able ro distinguish by glancing at person’s 
dress between the monk, the penitent, the prince, the peasant, the decent 
woman and the woman who was not. In the same period, we hear the 
upholders of order denouneing the new fashions, viriperating against those 
southern manners of dress that were then being taken up by the dandies of 
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joriherm France, who shaved their beard, wors her har ho, li their 
0 show the thigfh, affected eather breeches—no laughiny 
hey rather inspited horror. For theit ways were I TB onkoklen 
Dane a aa ee le 
sacrilegious, disruptive of sociery's sacred order. As disruptive astheiens 
ol Chay, wich hoked upon (he monasuc off 3a inf combar and 
« monk as a variety o£ soldier. Clony'seffors 10 import ine lay so 
ihe oıginalyKtunal and monastc valus of Theme Dei, and ko desire 
Sue: il Christ” 40 of all the vrlizes, all the subaltern ranks of 
sliey,cuntihuted, moreove, to che abolion of pescnbed fernen 
Yu Clany’spreachig jined wich ıhe movement or che peace of God in 
‚rending diseupton ehrongh society. For chat unvenenn, of which Od 
ee een 
socı ci ” ci 
a N ee 
soul see demagogiBshops selling her rich goweas and Beilage kr 
say, decar ehe pesanı king, and like lr.day Turin making 
y lead an expedlitionary force against the encmies of the faich, Leav- 
Ing Adallsero to lament the fate 01 che men who could neither work ch I 
nor igh: what was o Devon of chem ae 
„Non ee "hy ind er par och pamphler ch Kings 
og will continue tı 
Anonchl far is admin once and en 
Be ersenuns ho would De chargd wi roten the poor, He 
een Denen away ram chuschsat night and prevent 
Be seeine ei ders hans esalııs. He instrucrs them, 100, in Adal- 
Iero' poem, to make love and us children, ls he gen, the "wa be 
ee In addition, he is said to have called upon the 
a nt e Kr: peasant affairs, to drop the pretense that they 
jhacd übe destinmon of the people of che coaryide; insead he urged 
j En © Änery appropriate to their rank or 
sion; and, Jastly he bid them confne the mon 0 air proper eeliere 
im eutucing outside it.'= The King Robert of che poem would 
dom 10 have commitied himself o essting he eneroachrients ofaperverse 
ver ee on ol mon then pushing its way out of che south as the Saracens 
A ee 
Y aced. ca f i 
xu? Adalbero’s satire closes with a derisive oc ne 
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the resonances and harmonies of which, 


This poem is a vast game of words, : 
ilicas, were based on precise 


like the contemporary architecture of the 
numetical reladonships. Amidst their complexity there is a danger of losing 

one’s way, or, as in Broceliande, of falling under their spell, The cummen- 

tary, at any rate, could go on indefinitely. For the argument of the poem 

moves forward by allusion, refleetion, recursion, by allegory, as Adalbero 

says, or rarher by syinbolism, the “cipher of a mystery,” never to be “ex- 

plainad once for all time, but forever open to new decipherings, Iust as & 
musical score is never hnally deciphered but always remains available for 
fresh performance.” ! The interplay of its thousand faceıs makes she mirror 
szzle. Nevertheless, a relarively simple pieture emerges from a comparison 
of the words of the bishop of Laon with those of the bishop of Cambrai. For 
both Adalbero and Gerard addressed the same subject, tharof their office, of 
the episcopal function in its relation to the toyal function. The king and ir 
bishops appear 10 serve the serf.” In Tine wo hundred ninety-wo, at the 
center of ıhe poem, we find what is perhaps the most accurate formularion 
of social trifunctionality and learn what place the image vecupied in the 
thought of the Carmen’s author. The respective powers of king and SiaboR, 
over their subjecrs, the rest of mankind: was this not ostensibly the en 
problenı whose solution Adalbero and Gerard were striving to give? en 

bishops were imersed in the Problems of the day, whether facecl wit 4 
challenge ftom a minor castellan or a great abbot; hoch were concerne‘ 

about the stresses and atcains apparent in ıhe political edifice. Seions ofold 
Lotharingian stock, a line fertile in gecat captains and in confessors of the 
faith, and perched on culture’s highest peaks, these two prelates, or 
“'masters" —legitimately so, not usurpers—were therors who had rcad in 
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Cicero how eloquenee might be added to sapientia; old men, sages, part of 
“the order of the powerful” to which anyone who hoped 10 civilize the 
earth, chastise men, and bring human society into conformity with the 
divine example had te belong, they countercd their misguided confreres by 
setting before the king a model of government, the ideology of a civic order. 
We are now in a position to identify the key elements by which this system 
was held together. 

1. Central was the assumption of a coherence between heaven and earth, 
two parts of one komogeneous world, built to a single plan and hence 
reciprocally related, yet based on a principle of inequality inherent in hierar- 
chy, in which the superior serves as model for the inferior. Thus any attempt 
10 reform man’s level in that hierarchy presupposed an effort to overcome 
the weight of the superposed levels. Hence both authors propose taking 
action by bringing to bear forces which they include among the things in che 
cosmos exhibiting the greatest tendency to rise, alongside the quick, the 
subtle, the soul, fire, the sun—on the maseuline side; the feminine, the side 
of shadow, of water, ofthe moon, does not come into play: women have no 
office, no function, no “estate.” 

2. Order is an attribuce of the perfect city. This order resernbles thar of a 
military organization, and stems from a law, which establishes peace—this 
explains why the heavenly Jerusalem can be called a vision of peace, a 
revelation, an example of justiee. On carıh rhis signal order was ta be 
distributed by rhe issuance of commands, by orders conveyed irom rank to 
ratık in a disciplined manner. In view of the manner in which order was 
extended over humankind, one level in the social pyramid, the highest, 
though part and parcel of the world of imperfection, might legitimately be 
designated an order, the order par excellence: the body of ecclesiasties. Ir 
was unique. In the earthly sphere, it was the model for all social urganiza- 
tion.? The order of kirigs was, as it were, an annex of this order, since kings 
were anointed, the role of unction being to bridle the high spirits permeat- 
ing the king’s body and to subordinate the strength imbuing the royal per- 
son ca the task of upholding order. The king’s anointment superimposed a 
cultural order upon the order established by nature. In chis world, of course, 
dissimilarities stemmed both from nature and from order. But that which 
instituted the ordo was subject to constant threat, because man lived in the 
sphere of the unclean. “The laws decay and already all semblance of peace is 
in disarray; man’s mores have changed and order has changed.”> Thus in 
disarray, man was drifting farther from che heavenly model, which was 
immurtable. To find firm moorings once again, the “various functions" had 
al necessity to be suirably fulfilled, 

}, Officium was a key word, one that these master grammarians wiekded 
judiciously. For them—Adalbero was the more exp)icit of the two—order 
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on earth was based on “divisions,” or "partittons (parten ın 1824, Guizot 
translated this as “classes”), which seen (le disenbution of re- 


sponsibilities. There were two offices, both eomeermwd wich leadership: one 
set its face to heaven, communicating directly wich the Invisible and laying 
down rules of conduct; the orher lonkeu tn each anıl was responsible for 
enforcing those rules. In a social context, the word orde was applicable only 
to the men who fulfilled these two functions, Hlenee there existed two, and 
only two, “orders,” the order of the “powerlul,” 40, thie bishops, and the 
order of kings. Rex et pontifices: ıhe helkator, he oratores, This inirial 
division of responsibilities could not have been mare eloar in the minds of 
Adalbero and Gerard. Without broadening the bass af ıheir order, however, 
the leaders could not have carried our their funenans, Delogating the sacer- 


dotal function, the bishops extended an order ol which they were the spiri- 
tual fathers over their dioceses: Adalbero regarcled ıhe clergy of Laon as an 
order. The kings did likewise in institnting rectores, nohles regarded as their 
progeny. And rightly so, since kings were not asexual, As sires in che flesh, 
they headed a quite extensive kinship group Identified with the nobility, 


from which the captains indispensable in warfare were recrusted. Thus each 
of the two offices was delegatcd in a different way, The office of prayer was 
transmitted by a sacramental rite specific t0 the order, an immaterial sign 
which left the relationship with heaven intact and fell under the governance 
of divine law: whoever received power in this way was thus “ordained.” 
Whercas the office of war, delegated through the blood, was genetically 
governed, by “nature”: there was no warrior order. At the intersection of 
the two offices stood the royal person, torn, as it were, in two directions. 

4. There were two dominant groups: the priests, invested with cheir func- 
tion by ıhe bishops; the nobles, descendants of kings. Their subordinate 
assistants were by no means looked upon as members of these groups; 
neither monks not elevated to the priesthood nor knights who wielded no 
power were so privileged; into their hands fell merely the small change 
associated with the Iiturgical and military functions. They were no more 
than agents, the domestic retainers that waited upon those to whom Christ 
had assigned the duties of prayer and combat. 

$. In the eleventh century, the bishops looked upon no sovereign author- 
ity ocher rhan thar of Christ, the king of kings, as the source of the sacer- 
dotal function. The king of France was weak, moreover, and the bishops 
eyed the signs of his weakness with anxıety, for it permitted a slackening of 
discipline to spread among the ranks of the armed, with an attendant threat 
of unruly knighrs lonsed upon the couneryside. This precludes our looking 
upon the various social responsibilities as a sort of projection onto society of 
royal missions and attributes, as certain of Georges Dumszil’s disciples have 
done. On the other hand, it makes it easier to understand why a third 
function was added and a rhird social category defined. 
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$. Indecd, triplieity is one of the elements of che system. Incquality pov. 
erned the umiverse: some were in command, others must obey. Henze mu 
conditions existed among men; aman belonged ro one orthe other by virtue 
of bireh, by “nature”: some were born free and others nor, some “rahlee 
others “serfs.” So long as a man inhabited the sin-tainted partion of he 
world he remained in that position to which he had been born. In so far as 
Gods scrvanıs (or serfs) Iived sheir fives in kceping wich the requirements of 
{he ordo, obeyed ıhe injunction of the divine law to live as angels. and 
Shunned impurity, to chat extent could they free themselves from chat vohich 
caused the institution of different conditions. Only among laymen. chere- 
forc, was this yawning breach between. two groups important. Thus a thind 
<ategory took its place on the nether side of this line, in a subject status: the 
category of the “vulgar—callecl che “people” by Loyscan-wirh orararen 
and beilarores charged to lcad it. On ıhis point Adalbero is perfectly elear. 
he bluntly contrasts men of the second function wich “those who serye” pur 
him, subicetion was hereditary. From ir derivedl ıhe painful obligation to 
work, This was the chird function: "toil.” A sad word, evoking wucan 
afliction, poverty—exploitation. Assigned to fulfil this function were th 
who, by nature, because their blood was nor the blood of king, and beranıc 
{hey were nor ordained, were compelled 10 alienate their strength In the 
service of others. Note ıhar nowhere in these zexts do we find the man 
assigned the third function designated by a word that means "worken # The 
exploited are, wich good rcason, veferred to either a5 “poasanıs” un 
slaves." The principle of necessary inequality accaunrs for the addition of u 
!hird Fanction. This explzins why the trifunctional schema came cither be, 
fore or after a eroatise on submission and on the structure of a society in 
which the high reigned in perfection and rhe low grovelled in sin. Tuipfi dr 
„rose out of the conjunction of two kinds of dissimilarity, that eh IM 
he ordo—there were the priests and the otkers--conjoined wih char in. 
situted by matura—there were nobies and serfs. The anurce of die 
urder was not that nature changed, bur that ihe order was breached, Ti 
vecured, for instance, when “rustics” were included in che deliberation, 
ER a en assemblies {or when a man not born into the nobility ac- 
rn en dignity), when nobles were required to pray, or 
7. The last key concept of she systenı was that of mutuality, of reciprocity 
within hiecarchy; in strucnural terms, sis called forıh ternariny.* The dev 
force behind che exchange was charity. But its pattern was determine 
hierarchicallys brotherly love and devotion were excchanged bein Ievalc 
91 'he hierarchy, whose artangement was ultimately deterrminiug At che 
yunmit, God was che source of grace, who sci evorything in motlan. Chan 
"y, wich wove che whole fabric together and coordinated all its paris, was 
A its very source, condescension Ei 
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These, then, are ıhe lineaments oJ the syntem in which we find the Arst 
expression of the notion 6f soclal trifunerlonality. It is an expression of 
Proud superiority, the work of men sirugglin against "novelties,” swirn- 
ming against the tide, battling others who rode iin crest. These men were 
conservarives. In one af them, biterness anıl skepticism are evident. Both 
were striving to avert what they riphtly considered a catasırophe. Tused to 
find surprising Robert Fossier's view (hat ıhe trilunctional theme was be- 
hind che times in the early eleventli century,* This view turms out to have 
been correct. But this theme was only one element among many wichin an 
enormons strucrure. Adalbero and Gerard did not invene che there, but 
they did build the surrounding edifice. Before we ask why, leı us turn first to 
the question of how that construction proceeded, in Ihe hope uf shedding 
some light on their methods. 
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Here before us, then, we have a theory of the social order, engraved on 
parchment in words gradually heaped up in those chambers where men 
did hard manual labor—religious labor, to be exact—to lay in that im- 
mense literary silage in the expectation that later its seeds would be sown 
he world over (for the author did indeed believe chat his manuscript 
would be read and copied, that its message would reverberare indeh- 
nitely—not a vain hops, as our interest in what he had to say alter a 
thousand years testifies). It is a testament to an accomplished literary 
ıalent, but more than that it is a prestige-enhaneing monument and an 
instrument of power. Neither Adalbero nor Gerard invented rhis theory 
from seratch. Ideological systems are not invented. In some diffuse form 
they exist, though man may be scarcely aware of their presence. Not un- 
changing, they are shaped from withia by a slow, imperceptible evolu- 
tion, a process whose effects are made manifest when ar long intervals 
they threaten to bring down the entice edifice, making renovation im- 
perative. Then craftsmen—such as Gerard and Adalbero were between 
102$ and LO30—must rearrange the scattered architectural elements. It is 
&s though anı old garment has ceased to fit praperly because che body be- 
neath has changed with age. The craftsmen arc railors; che work of cut- 
ting and patching constitutes their creative contribution. But they do not 
create the materials they use. These they find ready to hand. Just as the 
theme of che three functions was not of their own making, neither did 
ıhey forge any of the system’s other elements. 

These ather elements they plucked from memoty. They were men ab- 
sorhed in interminable discussion. In those meetings, synods, and “coun- 
cils” in wehich the two bishops expressed their own opinions and disputed 
those of others, the text rhat we read today took shape. What eventualiy 
would become a coherent formulstion of an ideology was hammered our 
in che heat of those verbal jousts that, like war, were occasions tor the 
leading figures of the day to shine, to amuse themselves, and to assert 
their strength in rhe intervals between military expeditions. Orators and 
auditors, they spoke and listened far more than they read, and so their 
memaries were practiced, trustworthy, and constantly replenisked by 
Practical experience with Hrorgy, psalmedy, and homily, all of which 
were repleww with Latin phrases. This enormous repertoire, the common 
[property of these nrany noble sons placed by their fathers in carhedral 
chapters to becomc bishops, served as a kind of backdrop. Before it 
poraded, piecemeal, the various clemenrs of he ideo!ogical system; at the 
opportune moment, these would be asscmbled into some coherent form 
and projected onto the backdrop screen. Most of these bits and pieces 
were taken from the Bible, the Vulgate; others came from the Church 
Nathers, and from the classics of antiquity commented on by the masters 
61 grammar, rheroric, and dialectics. 
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What memory required to refresh itse)} could be found in che armar- 
iur, the storehouse of books attached to every eathedral. Perhaps the 
tichest of all che libraries in Latin Christenklom were 10 be found in the 
region where Adalbero and Gerard Iived, where hey had learned their 
trade, where ihey debared, preached, inveighed, and dierated co thecanons, 
their secretaries. Today the contents of these libraries are dispersed and 
for the most part destroyed. Thanks to old catalogues, we know thar 
in the tenth century the Cambrai library contained some sixty-odd vol- 
umes (each incorporating several works); by the eleventh century this 
number had increased to more than one hundred, These were predomi- 
nancly legal works, collections of canon law compiled in Carolingian 
times--quite in keeping with Gerard’s taste for order, direction, and 
action. But also represented were Gregory the Great's commenrary on 
Fzekiel, and eight manuscripts of Saint Augustine.' The holdings of the 
Laon library were five times as large:? three hundred volurnes in the tench 
century {at the end of the thirtcenth, after procligious developments ın 
education and publishing, the cathedral chapter of Paris could boast only 
half as many}; a great number of training manuals—among them, Mar- 
tianus Capella’s commencary and a course in liberal arts taught in the 
ninch century by Martin Scot; all the necessary equipment was here, in- 
eluding what was needed for dialectical labors: there were several copies 
of Boethius’ De consolatiore. Also represented were works that auda- 
ciously explored the mysteries: the manuscripts of Jahn Scotus Erigena, 
still in Laon today, quite near che spot where Adalbero worked wich 
them. All this constituted a great treasure to adorn the soul, much as the 
vestments stored in the same chamber were brought forth to adorn the 
prelatcs’ bodies on the great festival occasions. A treasure inherited from 
the past: when Gerard took up his post in Cambrai, nine tenths of ıhe 
library’s extant books were already present. In fact, it was during Hinc- 
mar’s youth that this storchouse of wisdom was stocked, in the halcyon 
days of the “Carolingian Renaissance,” when the literary culture of an- 
tiquity was rescued from irreparable ioss. Countless words were horded 
here. Some, like those of the Gospels, were simple, sprouting every- 
where, spreading far and wide like a fine seed, while others were weighty 
wich multiple meanings—and instruction was based on the principle of 
digging into those meanings by way of analopy and metaphor, allow- 
ing different interpretations to collide and resonate. In Ihe memories of 
these experts, words were of course continnally shurtling berween one 
discursive formation and another; when such transfers took place, certain 
words could be scen to shine with an unaccustomed brilliance, ispelling 
nearby shadows. 

‚Amidst this plenty, Gerard compiled his “clear dacumentary proof,” > 
pertaining not merely to social rrifunctionality but to other matters as 
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well, No utterance of his was nor substantially contained in what he 

had inherited from others. It never occurted 10 Gerard, nor any more to 
Adalbero, to hide this fact. On the contrasy, borh prelates took great 
pains to see zo ät that their sources would be tecognized. They sought the 
backing of tradition. We shall therefore be doing no more than whar war 
expeczed of us if we try now, as orhers tried a thousand years before us 
10 make out the sources of their words, moving againet Hme’s cument 
down which flowed co King Robert's cpiscopal advisers che varlous prin- 
eiplcs they thought ir worthwhile co articulate anew. Establishing che 
system’s gencalogy will aid in understanding its structure, and che place 
within it assigned to the teifunctional figure.» " ö 
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We are aided in olır purpose by Gerard and Adalbero themselves, who name 
the three “authors,” che three pillars: Gregory, Augustine, Dionysius rhe 
Areopagite. 

In fact, as we have seen, in the earliest, most straightforward enunciation 
of the system, the Arras speech of 1025, were two citations from Gregory 
Ihe Great, flanked by two further phrases, one from Saint Paul (“For chere 
is no power but of God”), the orher from Saint Peter ("Submit your- 
selves.. . . ta the king as supreme, or unto governors, as unto thern that are 
scnt by him”). Here is the real bedrock on which the systern rests. Ancient 
objects here found new uses, like che antique columns incorporated in the 
second abbey church at Cluny or in the baptisıry ar Aix-en-Provence, like 
the cameos mounted by the goldsmichs of Conques—and these vencrable 
vestiges of a bygone time, of the golden age, imposed their style on the new 
creation that claimed to master them but in fact rernained wholly in their 
Thrall. Thus the phrases collected by the bishops formed a counterpoint 10 a 
doctrine, 10 ıhe words of a bishop, a “defender of the city,” who—in late 
sixth-century Rome, when everything scemed on the verge of collapse— 
threw himself body and soul into the task of shoring up the one remaining 
wall of the edifice, he Church—i.e., an order, a disciplins, a hierarchy. His 
Ärst concern was with the restores, leaders in the ecclesiastical organization, 
Sxho held places in the grear domains and cities. Being a pope who favoredl 
austerity, Gregory treated their status simply, without much ado. { 

The first text incorporated by Gerard info his argument comes from a list 
of adminsitrative instructions. Addressed to other bishops, these in- 
structions were intended to strengthen the chain of command by inserting 
an additional link to insure chat orders would be transmitted more 
cfficiently. For functions to he carried out Iadrinistratio officiorum), ac- 
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cording to this document, an “order of difference” was required, the order 
chat held sway in che army, as well as in the Bencdictine monastery that 
Gregory had installed in his residenee—a monastery chat was a strierly 
segulated community, a copy of a military organization, based on hierarchy 
and obedience. The other ciration is taken from the Regula Pastoralis, a 
treatise on “the art of being a bishop.”’' But, as Gregory himself says, it 
actually comes from a previous work, the Moralia in Job.” Adalbero, for his 
part, tefers back 0 the original source, recommending that King Robert 
look in the Moralia as well as the commentary on Ezekiel. 

Now, Gregory the Great’s meditation on the Book of [ob is concerned not 
with administration but with morality, a morality suited ı0 the austere 
circumsrances of a monastic brotherhood under the authority of a common 
father, the abbot. Hence it, too, is concerned with a hierarchical order based 
on a series of ranks, but in rhis case a different series, a timeless one: the 
“order of merits,” an essential order. Underlying che principle of authority, 
this order upheld and justified it. One part of society was worthy to rule 
over the remainder. Because they were morally of lesser value, “chöse be- 
hing” were subordinated to “those in front” {prefati) "who speak” (pre- 
dicatores}, “who govem” (rectores), who are “powerful” (potentes). The 
Iatter might well be “poor,” empty-handed, objects of derision: in an Italy 
overrun by barbarism, Gregory daily saw men who had been toppled from 
ıheir positions and treated ill but who had the qualities of leadership- For 
one reason: these men were Icss tainted than others by sin, All hierarchy 
originated in the unequal distribution of good and evil, of flesh and spirit, of 
ihe heavenly and the terrestrial. As men were by nature differently inclined 
10 sin, it was proper for the lezst culpable to assume responsibility, wich 
care, affection, and Ärmness, for Icadership of the flock. Some years after 
Gregory, this idea was more hlunrly expressed by anather bishop, Isidore of 
Seville. Neither Gerard nor Adalbero made reference to him. It is nonerhe- 
less worthwhile to recall his words because they shed a revealing light on 
what Gregory the Great had in mind and on whar the defenders 01 the royal 
order borrowed from him in 1025: “Although remission of the original sin 
is granted to all the faithful by the grace uf baptism, the just God has 
insrituted discrimination in human life, making some slaves, others masters, 
so char the freeddom of slaves to do wrong may be checked by the power of 
Ihose who dominate. For if all were without fear, how could evil be pro- 
hibited?” According to this, not merely inequality was necessary, but also 
tepression. No longer are we shown exchange of reverence and brotherly 
Iove. Instead we find “slaves,” who arc afraid, and "masters,” whose yoke 
weighs uporı che necks of other men. Membership in one class or the other is 
lependent upon God’s arbitrasy ehaice. Gregory’s words are at once less 
blunt and less frank. When, in the Moralia, he contemplates the unequal 
inroads made by evil, however, be concurs with Isidore, saying that sin is 
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not what in the laser analysis len 16 subupauen, but is rather a dispensatio 
occultz, a "“mysterions distlunen,”* Pralostinannn determines che earthly 
distribution of evereive power, Yhrs Ik dleotly wich (he second author 
cited, Saint Augustine. 

Also a bishop, Augustine had eurer nt a time when Rome’s grandeur 
was still in evidence -spoken of authority and of necessary submission: 
“For in the Church this ordo is establisheilt some precede, others follow ...., 
and those who follow imitäre Ihr leaders. Ihın Ihase wha set ıhe example for 
those who follow. do they nat follow anyısw? I} ıhey da nor, they will go 
astray. Hence they, too, follow someone, Christ himself."® The image is a 
potent one. It was the model for all imeilievat processions, for all che am- 
bulatory rites, corteges, and parades that represented a disciplined organi- 
zation of pragress. Bear in mind that these were always led by an invisible 
chief, Jesus, who invariably marched at the head nl ıhe column. In the 
Procession imagined by Saint Augustine, Ihe priesıs obvirnis)y followed just 
after Christ, ranked according to their dignity. Leading the entire troop were 
the bishops. Christ immediately preceded them: they strove to imitate him in 
every detail. By virtue of this proximity to Christ, they rankeıl first in good- 
ness, they were the most virtuous, and consequently the most powerful, For 
the system of ohligations—-obligation to imitate, obligation to guide- that 
tegulared the progress of che procession reflected the hierarchy of merits. 
And since the issue was one of value, of relative proportion of gond and evil, 
an order of this kind was of course inviolable. To have broken ranks would 
have been sacrilegious. It was incumbent un every man to keep his place. 

“But every man in his own order: Christ the hrst fruits, afterward they 
thar are Christ’s ar his coming”: from Saint Augustine the thread can be 
traced back to the apostle Paul,s on whose words Temnillian provides the 
first commentary in a treatise On the Resurrection of the Flesh:? “the ordo 
spoken of by Paul is that of merits.” Indeed, when we follow the echoes of 
the formulas that have answered one another across the ages and seek in 
Christianity’s earliest writings for the roots of chis vision, we find that it 
embraces all mankind’s wanderings from history’s dawn to its final day: out 
of the void every man emerged in his proper place, and in that place every 
man will rise Erom his tomb co face the fudge. The image we thus uncover is 
one based on the major tcachings upon which Latin Christendorn has never 
ceased to mediräre, on the New Testament, on Augustine, on Gregory. It is 
the concept of an obedient formation, the image of a phalanx subjecting the 
subordinate to rhe discipline of their superiors, the idea of the necessity of 
closed ranks, of punishment for failure to exccute orders. All of this Christ- 
endom took for its own, an adoption lacilizated by the fact that in the sixch 
sentury the first Benedictine monks, convinced that everything was headed 
for wrack and ruin, that the world was in the final stages of decay, hadraken 
over, the better to withstand the corrosive forces, the organizational struc- 
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wures of the Roman Iegions, It was natural ıhar Adalbero and Gerard should 
refer 10 this idea, to this image, to this concept: they, 100, were wirnessing 
che disintegration of the world, It was this that had made them raise their 
voices in protest. They knew rhat some centuries prior to their own time 
order in Gau} had become shaky; that the Carolingians, with the advice of 
the bishops, had succeeded in reestablishing it; ıhat che latter had depicted 
the people of God to the sovereign as a military troop, marching in rank, in 
steps and that their counsel to ıhe king had borrowed the words of Sein 
Pau, Saint Augustin, and Saint Gregory. As bishop Jonas of Orleans put it: 
“ir is necessary that everyone strive in his own order.” ® Charlemmagne had 
laid it down as law: “Every man shall keep to his own life’s Purpose and his 
own profession, unanimoushy.”> 
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Unanimiter. The word mitigated, camauflaged the terror in that implacablc 
ordinance. To make discipline bearable, and inequality tolerable, it was 
Prudent to accredit the notion that in Christian society—much as between 
Darents and children, old and young, or as in auy community, in monaszery 
and palace alike, in villages as among soldiers—hearts were bound by ties of 
affection. Corscordia. A single heart. Hence a single body, whose several 
parts worked together in cooperation. The meraphor is from Saint Paul 
(Romans 12:4). We do not find Carolinglan writers adopting it readily, 
perhaps because the repugnance they felt at che sight of the corporeal was 
ton great. Bonifacc alludes to it only once in a sermon on the orders: “In our 
bady, there is only one soul which is the seat of life; but many parts whose 
functions differ; in the same way, in the Church there is one faith which 
ought to work by charity everywhere, but different dignities each having its 
own function.” ! Here the bond is spirituial. A symbolie equivalent is pro- 
vided by the warm spirit stemming feom the heart: charity, dilestio. A 
century larer Walaftid Strabo ventured to speak more plainly: the “house of 
God,” i.e., the Church, the community of the faichful, “is built in unlty by 
the love and charity of each order; in this way the unity of Christ’s body is 
constituted; cach member has a function whose fruit is shared by all in 
common.” ? 

Actually, the metaphor shifts fram corporeal ro domestic and back again. 
‘This seems natural enough. Was not the primary cell in this society the 
domms, the mesnie? Within this household, it was murual love, an affection- 
ate interchange, that created cohesiveness, tempered the rigors of duty, 
made it easier both to obey and to command, and made discipline an acı of 
communion. Charity established harınanıy in the houschold, brought it into 
tune, as it were, in the sense of creating a perfect order out of disparity. 
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Charity brought peace. Una domts, unum corpus. The unity of human 
society (for the reestablishment of which Adalbero’s poem is an appeal} was 
held to derive, as did the health of ıhe body and the prosperity of the 
houschold, from reciprocal giving. From the reign of Charles the Bald on, ir 
appcars, men in northern France who reflected on social questions tended to 
allow the image of the family, in which God figured as the facher, or, rather, 
the senior, to overlay the processiona! and military image. Iı is quite likely 
that this tendency grew more pronounced during the tenth sentury, when 
dynastic structures were being strengthened in the nobility, and the king’s 
army was disintegrating into mutually hostile groups. Familiarity wich re- 
Nations between kin and between young men and old was complemented by 
analogaus experience with vassalage: this also was a bond of the heart 
joining two persons—or rather a group of warriors and its captain—and 
sealed by mutnal interchange. A few years prior ro the Douai speech and to 
the writing of the Carmen, another bishop, Fulbert of Chartres, also a 
rhetorician and a pupil of the Rheims school, analyzed che content of the 
vassalic relationship at ıhe hehest of the duke of Aquitaine in yet another 
work composed in accordance with Ciceronian rules of rheturic.? The mar 
who by doing homage became the “young man” (vassalus) of a senior was 
in a position similar to thar of a son with respect to his father: he had to 
“serve”; but in rerurn he received payment: his reverence was met with 
charity, "kindness” was returned for “service.” In everything both men 
were obliged to give oqually.? Mitte in vicem reddere. Reciprocity was the 
norm, but within a hierarchical organization. Indecd, the strongest bonds 
were not between cquals. Disparity of rank invigorated the emotional com- 
‚merce, Diflerence provoked interchange: the former sustained, stimulated, 
and quickened the pace of the latter by the complementarity of services 
rendered. The lord was a sort of facher, usually the wiser and wealthier of 
the two men; and che vassal a sort of son, usually the more vigorous; hence 

it was normal that the former receive military help, assistance with the sec- 

ond function, from the latter, in compensarion for what he provided him- 

self: food, peace, and fiefs, in general seeing to it that the spirited cohert 

vonsisting of his men was provided for and kept harmonious. 

If, in reconstructing the idleological system, Adalbero and Gerard chose 10 
ewmphasize the role of rociproeity, was this not because besides heing bishops 
they were also “lords,” judges, providers, surrounded by knighis who did 
ihem homage? Were they not impelled by forces which ever since their 
childhood had been slowly transforming the highest nobility from which 
they sprang into a motiey assortment ol families, companies of vassals, 
“houses,” to conceive of political relations as family relations? We should 
not be surprised, then, to find ıhat when the words of Augustine and Greg- 
o0y are terived in 1025, the image of mutual aid, reflecring the essential 
exchange of benevolencc and allegiance berween father and sons, between 
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elder and younger brother, between lord and men, between maner and 
seryants, is projected onto the Hehe ee and: ne 
ation, and onto the Gregorian cı once 
ee Bea, unnaturally draped over relations & subiecon. ie 
noble household was indeed ıhe abode of disparity, preceı Sg en N: 
And diverse officcs that were of necessity mutnally coordinated. he nn 
century, Dhuoda, that matron-Jady of the highest arinocrasp a wies He 
son that when he had reached the age of maturity, he ug] 1 re en 
houschold on the basis of legitimate ranks for the profi 0 all, R or 2 
maintaining a beneficial equilibrium among the sans) derart a 
the palace of the king. When well-tended, the seigniortal house! » 
by murual affestion, exemplified the proper order. 
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“Every man in his own order”: the wordordo, when it was used in the Latin 
translation of Paul’s Epistles, had two meanings. In the Romarı Republic, 
theorde divided adult males into distinct groups co enable them to carry out 
their roles more effectively:! at first co fight (the ordo was a close-order 
troop of infantrymen deployed in battle}; and later to administer public 
affairs (the ordo was “a group consisting of men officially inscribed on a list 
drawn up by certain magistrates’’). Originally, then, ordination was an 
inscription. This legal and public act, this rite—one of the meanings attrib- 
uted to the word orde by the medieval Church—conferred a status on the 
individual, not necessarily related to his fortune or his birth. Ordination 
both brought men together and sorted them out at the same time. Ordo 
therefore came to denote a privileged body, isolated from the remainder of 
society, invested wich particular responsibilities, whose cohesiveness, 
superiority, and dignity were plaitly visible in the rank accorded to it in 
religious, military, or civic processions.? This was the first meaning, The 
second was abstract. Ordo referred to the just and Proper organization of 
che universe, which it was the task of morality, virtue, and power to main- 
tain. Accordingly, Cicero, in his treatise De Officiis,° spokc of the “order of 
things”; for him, the “preservation of order” —modestia— was the arı “of 
locating in its proper place what one docs or says.” Rhetoric, politics: to 
place words—or men—in appropriate Position relative to one another, and 
to arrange the com-position of the parts in an appropriate whole—which 
was predetermined: for in ordinauion of this kind, a prior, imtmanent, im- 
mutable plan existed, and it was advisable to discover this plan by reflection 
before proceeding, so that it might be followed closely. 

In chis form the word found its way into the writings of the Latin Farhers, 
and particularly into the thought of the two masters to whom Adalbero and 
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Gerard looked as their principal sources of inspiration, Gregory and Au- 
gustine. The latter writer elaborated on the abstract sense of ıhe word 
throughout his work, from the De ordine (“order is that by which God calls 
into being all that exists”) to the City of God, in which order was under- 
stood, on the one hand, to mean peace ("a state uf peace, the tranquillity of 
order”*) and on the other hand, the path char lcads towards God (virtue is 
referred to as ordo amoris, love in accordance with order). From the Au- 
gustinian conception derives the entire socio-political erhic of the Carolin- 
‚gian biskops, the notion of an order that “wisdom” can perceive, establish- 

ing just relations of authority and submission among men. According to 

Jonas of Orleans, for instance, “leaders must not believe that their sub- 

ordinates are inferior to them by the nature of their being; they are inferior 
by virtue of order” (the opposition ordohmatura, as we know, was a funda- 

mental part of Adalbero’s system). Order is thus the sacralized basis of 
oppression. 

As for the concrete sense, Tertullian had earlier had occasion to use it, in 
his statement that the “authority of the Church has instituted the difference 
between the plebs and the order”: like the magistrates of Rome, the Church 
distinguished a privileged body, the clergy, from the crowd, by means of 
ordination. This was the only “order”—and so it remained for Adalbero, 
But since order in the abstract was an arrangement of diversity, ordo in its 
conerete sense was very quickly pluralized, being used ro designare each of 
che several levels of a hierarchy. For men whose practical concern was the 
correct organization of thc Church—this was, of course, the case with Gre- 
gory the Great—ordo came to be synonymous wıth gradıss. The shepherds 
ofthe faichful flock believed that there were several orders among men—and 
not merely in the ecclesiastical institution. They deemed it appropriate to 
order laymen according ro dignities and rarıks, for merit raiscd some people 
above others, gave them precedence in processions, and after the clergy 
enabled them to ser a good example for the rest; these superior beings 
constituted “orders”—Tertullian, for instance, regarded widows and the 
monogamous in this way. 

Hence for the Carolingian moralists the order of the ecclesia, of the 
Christian community, that army on the march or halted just prior to battle, 
whose enemy was evil, was seen as the result of combining many different 
orders, This was stated in no uncertain ternıs, before Hincmar, before Leo 
NIE, before Alcuin, who was inspired by him, and two and a half centuries 
before Gerard and Adalbero, by Boniface, Anglo-Saxon and Benedictine, 
hence Gregory the Grear’s spiritual son on two counts, in the sermon I cited 
earlier: “In the Church there is one faith which must be set to work 
everywhere, but several dignities, each having its own function: there is an 
order of commanders and an order of subjects, an order of che wealthy and 
an order of the poor, an order of the old and an order of the young [order, 
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intervening 10 modify nature, thus introduces throe factors that influence 
preeminence, one deriving from power, another hrom wealth. a chird has 
age, each writk its own path to follow, as in the body each parı has its oun 
function.” Boniface claborates this argument, but only as concerns one of 
these orders, that of the Teaders. ‘This was the order to which his audienee 
belongei; his task was to describe its organization, in which several une 
Hons were combined: "he bishops” duty is to proseribe what is eu. to bin 
Strengtä to those who weaken, to grant remission to those who wender fra 
{he straight and narrows after ıhis comes the mission of the king, who must 
be feared among peoples for ‘there is no powar but of God’; sundarls (he 
powerful and the judges, who are delegated by the king, must be Koyal 
hurable, generous; they must render judgment equitably, and nor according 
to the gifts they receive; must protect widows, orphans, the poor; must se 
{he hishops, do violence to no one, shun unjust wealth, and give to the neu] 
rather than take from othe:s." ; > 
Different orders. The word ordo referted nor anly to each of them indi- 
vidually but also expressed that exercise of authority responsible for dietm. 
guishing them from one anocher and for insuring their general coordination 
Hieracchically arranged within each order were various offices or acle 
Alteady we glimpse a teraarity taking shape. But wichin the only orde of 
imporrance, the one that exercised lcadership, there was to be no conhazun 
between bishops and temporal princes, the latter of necessity being subjects 
of the former; on the dividing Iine stood the king. Boniface dovs nor an 
oxplicitly that he, t00, was obliged 10 show the bishops obedienee, he done 
however, make so hold as to state unambignously that the king followel 
next” after his episcopal predecessors. Alteady we sce ıhe king Ianked by 
Ihe oratores on one side, the bellatores on the üther. There is a elear Ime uf 
descent liaking the notions advanced in about 750 By this disciple uf Greg. 
ory the Great, who reformed rhe Frankish church on a Benedictinc al 
pontifical model, and those later put forward by Gerard and Adalbeıo, Ihe 
lätter two bishops were more diserect, however, in their use of the term 
rdo. They applied it only 10 what was sacred in the social order, 10 the 
servants of God and to kings, but never to those responsible for che carnal 
functions in the overall order of things. By way of compensation, the: 
tresseid Ihe distribution of offices, and showed no reluctance to speak 
openly of three functions. Dr 
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They spoke of three functions, racher than two as their predecessors had 
done. If Boniface, for instauer, used ternarity {0 describe the foundations on 
Which inequality was based, he nevertheless shared wirh Gregary the Great a 
view which looked upon mankind as constituted of two echelons. ee 
who gave orders were distinguished from those who carried ıhem out; those 
in the forefront of the column (pre-positi), condescended to cherish those 
who followed along behind or, rather, bencath them (sub-diti), who 2 
inspised with a reverence that could readily turn to terror. Anyone whox 
naive gaze fell upon the spectacle of society discovered its prei Se 
characteristic to be a series of binary oppositions. What did they sec? S Be 
and masters, old and young, elder and younger brothers, to ae: of 
the natural subjection of woman to her “master,” man, a subordınation 
dcemed so natural that no discussion of inequality bothered ro mention & 
During the Carolingian era, one ‚of these dichotomies had attracted the 
attention of men of high culture who inquired into the order of things— 
whose direct heirs Adalbero and Gerard were (just as M, de Torquat is, less 
consciously, Loyscau’s heir: these phenomena of filiation and sonen 
‚hould be borne in mind, as they play a crucial role in the slow voluion © 
ideological formations, but the various strands are not easily unravele ). 
Adalbero and Gerard were men ofthe Church. For them, Chessien society 
was divided in two: “the order” and “the plebs,” in Tertullian’s phrase; Su 
part, ıhe clergy, was ordained; the other, the people, was not. a y 
divine law and reflecting the deep-scared order that separated heaven - 
earth and spirit from body, this fundamental Ara “n ie am sp a 
chough by a prism on order of the “prelates,” dhe “rectons,” the nulers, wo 
prescribed char the lords spiritual, the bishops, and the lords Re hy Er, 
in Boniface’s words “came next,” be singled out, distinguished from the 
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rest. Ultimately, then, two binary modes of classification were combined, 
one of them giving precedence to ıhe possessors of power over other men, 
the other giving precedence to clergy over populace. Two degrees, two 
functions. At che top of the scale, however, the second distinction dis- 
appeared: on high, in the form that heaven took in Gerard of Cambra’s 
eontemplation, Christ, still subject to his farher in virtue of the kinship 
structure, assumed the office of both priest and king. 

The separation of the two functions, that of the priest and that of the 
king, underlay every conception of the socio-political order of which any 
trace remains, and which, after adoption by the Carolingian prelates, came 
to obsess Gerard and Adalbero. Historians concerned with these questions 
today refer to this separation as “Gelasian.” Indeed, Pope Gelasius 
(492-96) had expounded the notion in the presence of the emperor Anas- 
tasius: “that which prineipally governs the world is twofold, the sacred 
authority of the pontiffs and che royal power.” ! Two “persons,” two roles; 
two fields of action; two orders that were to be distinguished by 
“modesty”—as Gelasius put it, borrowing from Cicero: modestia urrinsque 
ordinis. Two offices, independent though bound by solid ties: emperors had 
necd of bishops for their everlasting salvation; bishops expected emperors ta 
insure peace on earth. They were not equals, however: the words chosen to 
designate the two powers, auctoritas and potestas, indicated the hierarchy; 
it was connected with that orientarion of the universe which placed heaven 
above and earth below, thus establishing the precedence af the priesthond. 
Thus among the rulers a breach appcared. Since, however, borh “authority” 
and “power” could be delegated, this breach extended throughout the 
whole of society: nonslave, free adult male citizens chus fell into one of two 
Jistinet groups, according as ıhey wielded arms or nut: some citizens 
fought; others, unarmed, participated in orher ways in the maintenance of 
the divine order. 

Once everything nanservile in the Roman world had been militarized by 
the migrations of peoples, the frontier berween the two functions came to 
stem so necessary and at the same time so fragile thar when, in the mid- 
eigheh century, the foundations of the Carolingian state were being laid, 
learned men atrempted to fortify it with words. Boniface had the council 
which in 742 was working to reform the Frankish Church adopt a prohibi- 
tion “on servants of God in general and for whatever purpose to bear arms, 
ar to fight, or to go in the army and ost.” ? From chis date we begin to see the 
first signs of the shift that led to replacement of the antinomic terms 

auctoritasipotestas and clerusipopulus by another pair, when speaking of 
he rulers of society: oratores, beflatores. The two würds were to be found 
as correlatives in 10.° We know what usage Adalbero and Gerard were 
ılestined to make of them. As carly as 747 we find, if nor the two nouns 
themselves, then at least the corresponding verbs at the heart of Pope 
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Zachary’s political address to Pepin the Short, the counterpart of ehe sn 
made carlier by Gelasius to the emperor:* “to che princes, to the men ofthe 
world, and to the warriors [bellatores] falis Ihe task oT guatding against ii 
enemy’s cunning and of defending the country; to bishops, pricsts, anı 
servants of God it is given to act by offering salutary counsel and prayer—so 
that thanks 10 God, with our praying [orantibus] and their fighting [beilan- 
tibus], che counıry may remain safe.”$ These words were 10 le er 
lemagne himself did more than lend his ears co them in the presence of Pope 
1.eo Iil; he uttered them personally. On that occasien the king’s purpose was 
to reserve the right to conduct earthly atfairs to himself alone, and conäine 
to prayer. . 
De erelun the Carolingian political ideal. That ideal was 
based on a monarchical principle. On carth—as in heaven—one reigned 
alone. He aceupied the place of Christ, like Christ Fulflliug borh functions, 
one actor playing two roles, embodying rwo characters (persomae). Of ıhis 
the Frankish bishops teminded the emperor, Louis the Pious, in 829, E 
ring explicitly 10 Pope Gelasius® “The body af the Chucch is primarily 
divided berween two eminent persons” —because the body of the king is 
itself so divided, and because this original duality flows through the entire 
body of the people of God, This was indeed the essential point: Bifrons , ihe 
sovereign, the sacred ruler, the Lord’s anointed, cast his gaze to right amı 
left upon his subordinates, and it was this split vision, and the mandates 
issued 10 ane side and the other, chat determined the division of society, or 
at least che important portion thereof, the porrion of mankind that was not 
enslaved. In ninth-century Franera the idea commanded respect. Listen to 
the words of Wala: “The status of the whole Church is undoubted!y ad- 
ininistercil by chese no orders” 7 (828-29). Or listen once more to Walafrid 
Strabo. who spoke of “each of the orders“ whose close-knit texture and 
mutual love created the unity of the “house of God.” ® Lisien to Hincmar of 
Rheims, who began his description of the royal palace with this concept: 
two orders, two functions, two categories of services, two hosts. Ad- 
monishing the king in 833, as Adalbero would do two centuries after kim, 
Agobard, the bishop of Lyons, whose words ınay have been the most a 
rate prefiguration of the Carmen, recommended ıhat a warch be Kerl 
“against the troubles of the times, so as to maintain in readiness cach of the 
orders, military as well as ecclesiastic, that is, those who serve in the woridiy 
host and in the sacred ministey, some fighting with che sword, others dis- 
puting with the word.” Swords, words: weapons, speech. There we have ir: 
“some fight, others pray.” 

"This ae was elalaly visible to anyone with eyes to see. In che order of 
ceremonics, for instance: when ninch-century kings were anointed at 
Rheims, the lay dignitaries were ranged on their left, che ecclesiastical dies 
nitaries on their right—the better side: Christ sat enthroned at his Father’s 
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tight hand.!% Now, as it was ıhe task of tho oratares to instruct others, to 
point out to the bellatores where good and evil lay, to proscribe certain 
behavior and esrablish values on their. behalf, they thus helped to clear the 
way for the coming of a new ordo destined to rake iss place alongside the 
ordo ofwidows and monogamists, and alongside chat of clerks: che order of 
warriors. The model figure for this social-cthical category was of contse he 
king. For though the king, principaliter, fulfilled boch functions, he was ser 
apart from the clergy by one of his roles, or persons, by his bellicose 
character, by the high spirits of his “youth” and the weight of the fesh, 
which left him with an insurmountable penchant to favor his left side, a 
predilection for the earth and for war. The sovereign commanded the other 
cohort, the temporal: this fact was indicated by painters depicting the 
seclesia, so long as tradition sontinued to dictate that it be represented by 
human figures, with their device of ranging same men behind che emperor, 
others behind the pope."! And when Sedulius Scotus created the symbolic 
effigy of ıhe king in his Treatise on Rulers, he showed him peacefully in- 
stalled in the great hall of the palace, as though he were one of the sublimest 
beauties of the visible world, comparable with the sun and the sea, solitary, 
enchroned, inmobile, receiving gifts and distriburing lavish boons; his 
duties were justice and gencrosity. But if he was generous, if he was just, if 
peace radiaterl from him, this was because previously he had foughr yal- 
janıly. His “principal'” duty was to wage war, “more necessary to men than 
«pose: peace hulls, war quickens virtue.” Zachary assigned this capital 
mission To the man he held to be the truc king of the Franks. In the ninth 
century it was attributed to all “noblcs” hy rhe mirrors of princes. 
Attributed, in ocher words, to men who, though not of the Church, were 
neveriheless destined to lead orhers, The two functions were functions of 
command. Carolingian high culture looked upon the held of power as di- 
vided into two distinet zones. Still, there were Parts of space not covered by 
either one, As carly as the end of the eighrh century, Alcuin made ir quite 
plain— for his learııcd friends, it went without saying—thar not all Jaymen 
were warriors, in urging moral reform upon the elergy of Kent so that "the 
Jaymen who are your warriors become strong for you, and the people thus 
embark upon ıhe path of salvarion.” '? The dlerks, the warriors, the people. 
Only the reetores were divided by the funerional dichoromy. The subjects 
were left over. Implieit in the dualist Gelasian schema was the cripartite 
notion, that “division among thres species” that Loyscau would much later 
stil! dee che most perfect. Are all games not three-way, since “every social 
interaction is by essence triangular and not linear”? Even in a duel there are 
Spectaors, and “the role of the onlookers can change from one moment to 
the next Into an active role [shis actually occurred at Douai in 1024-25, 
when Cierard and the count of Fianders debated before a large assembly, 
#nd each addressed che “people,” trying to entice them to his sidel, and 
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amongst the countless linked ıriads that go to makt up a yecieny, the m 
couples and dominant coalitions are constantly shitting.”” '? Manipulation 
of the concept inherited from ninth-century political erhics gave rise wo a 
three-way division of the social sphere: first, there were those in possession 
of “authority,” responsible for waging spiritual warfare; second, Beeesart 
of “power,” responsible for waging temporal warfare; and third, all those 
who did not carry (he sword, the emblem of power, and yet did not pray, 
whose only right was to keep silent, and whose only duty was to abey, 
passive and abject: the “serfs” or “elaves’—servi. Was Adalbero sayıng 


anything different? 
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No, Adalbero was saying the same thing. But he explicitly stated that the 
division was rernary. A tripartition—and not the one in common use by 
reflective men in the Latin Church ever since late anriquity. 

To such men the idea of dividing the fairhful of che ecclesia into three 
groups was indeed a familiar one. But they carried our this division not on 
the basis of actions performed, roles playcd, offices assumed, or services 
mutually rendered, bur rather on the basis of merit. They used a ternary 
model t0 order the procession toward salvation, under the guidance of the 
best, the purest, the most angel-like of men, who naturally marched at the 
head of the line. Now this order was radically different from the political 
order sct forth in the Getasian formula: the criterion involved was not the 
use made of arms, but the use made of sex. In consequence, this represcnta- 
tion differed from the other in that it included women as well as men. A 
fundamental difference, This did not, however, pıevent ıhe two modes of 
classification from mingling and interfering with each other in the memories 
of the thinkers and in the rreatises they were composing. Over the course of 
inany generations, this interplay gradually but irresistibly drew this morally 
based, explicitiy ternary classification toward the realm of the masculine, 
the sacial, and rhe functional, There can be no doubt that the positing of 
social trifunctionaliry in the early eleventh century was facilitated by the fact 
Ihat this other tripartite figure had lorıg been present, had advanced through 
ihe ages, and had at certain stages in its transmission accommodated 
modifications in the notion of a ternary hierarchy of merits. 

At the outser once again we find Gregory the Great and Saint Augustine. 
Ihey were preceded, however, by Saint Jerome, whe—in his treatise Adver- 
kus Jovinianum, a eulogy of chastity and reproof of marriage—distinguished 
hmong three degrees of sexual purity: that of virgins, that of che continent, 
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hat ofrhe married couple.! Augustine and Gregory enlarged on this ıherne. 
Thus Saint Augustine, meditating on the “three just men” of the Old Testa- 
ment, Nosh, Daniel, and Job—who are held up as exemplary by Ezekiel 
Narlaclascified he menıbers of the Christian community according 10 
three “types”: the leaders—whose preeminence was due 0 their purity; the 
Continent: and faithful couples jeined in matrimony.* Gregory the Great 
followed him, making the same point in he Moralia 1:14.> But racher than 
types” he speaks of “urders,” and, more important, he goes into Brester 
derail. This further detail is crucial. It marks the beginning of che alteration 
of the model. Who were the leaders? The bishops. The continent? The 
honks. As for the last group, che "gond” married couples—with the im- 
plication chat bad ones exist—their role was to work in the world. Return- 
ing to this idea in a homily.* Gregory attempted on the basis of this ourline 
ta give shape to the very forms into which, five centuries later, Gerard of 
Cambrai and Adalbero of Laon would insert the trifunctional figure. He ın 
fact lay stress on two points—hierarchy and unanimity: “Though the execl- 
lence af preachers far surpasses thar of those who observe continence and 
Slence (Gregory, who was familiar with the subjecr, looked upon tie monks 
as men who lived in silence: they were not oratares], and though the emi- 
nence of the continent distinguishes thern from married persons, ...the 
measure of all three is one, for if there is great diversity in their merits, yet 
there is no distance in the faih in which they travel.” 
As early as the dawn of the Carolingian Renaissance chis tripartition was 
taken over by learned men among the Franks. It proved ies utility straight- 
way. With its help it proved possible to make room in Frankish society for 
{hat utterly distinet, coherent, independent body, that true ordo, straitened 
by a purpose, a rule, a discipline: Benedictine monasticiem. It had been born 
amidst the temptation to seek refuge in continence and silence that had 
seized the West in ıhe time of Gregory che Great; in Britain it had struck 
deeper voots than elsewhere; and from Britain, of course, men like Alcuin 
and Boniface had come in the eighrh century to work for the reform of the 
Frankish Church, to lift it out of its uncultured mie. No doubt given clear 
formulation during the course of that very effort of reform, amidsr rhe 
reverberant words of Terome, Augustine, and Gregory the Great, was the 
following idea: wichin the ecclesiastical insritution, 1.c., \he higher ofthetwo 
orders discussed by Gelasius, a careful distinction should be made between 
two styles oflife, two manners of service. As carly as 751, the reform council 
of Ver had laid it down in its eleventh canon that “some were in che monas- 
tetics, in the regular order, others, under the bishop's control, ia che order of 
canons.” Two orders. And already no doubt the dream existed, though sell 
inarticulate, of recognizing the rest of mankind, i.e., the laity, those whose 
blood was spilled in battle, whose brows were damp with the sweat of 
servile Labor, who slept wich women and farhered cildren-—the dream of 
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making Jos 08 them, od spausc” of bining he vogcher wich an 
To chat end, two generations later, at che height of the cultural “renais- 
sance,” the bishops set about composing "mirrors,” treatises on the good 
fe adresse u Iaprsay, expaunding their duties, cieinpecifie ask in ie 
In a pocn on hypocrites the bishop Theodulf of Orltans maintained thar 
there were two orders, the clerical and the monastic, in addition to the 
picheian papulace”; But hese were really Ihree orders, as he rccognized, 
united by a single Faith. Jonas of Orl&ans, morcover, (already) attribured ıhe 
Waicial Ametionste, thexoril.taltorami. This the pereistne: cHförte of he 
Frankish prelates supported by Louis the Pious and Charles the Bald, those 
rashı atrempts 10 pluck saciery from che savage depths in which it lived, to 
regnen men to, keep them uprieht, fitted. namrally ine. a. tlipartite 
framework. And when tribulations again beset the western world, overrum 
in ıhe tenıch century by violence and rapacity, when righteons monasteries 
once more seemed the storm-batrered isles, the citadels of perfection with- 
standing evif’s onslaughts chat they had been ıwo entries earlier, the terna- 
ty, hierarchized configuration of the moral order came more forcefully ıhan 
ever to the fore. As the year 1000 drew near, that configuration and 
hopes für refonnation of every kind. When Burchard, bishop of Worms 
üttempted to convince his best canons, bescı by “contempt for che world,” 
to remain in the cleray, he relerred 10 the three degrees of ment. To 
apprechate how powerfül a hold was exerted in che time of he Gesta 
episcoporun cameracensiam and he Carmen by this manner of classi- 
lication—not according to function (prayer, work, combar) bur rather 
according to orders (monks, clerks, laymen)—we would be well advised, I 
think, to rum our attention now to the words of two men who had jü: 
frühzd speaking wiıca Adalbern and Gerätd Bepana clerk, Düdo of 
Saint-Quentin, and a monk, Abbo of Fleury. j ar 


DuDo OF SAINT-QUENTIN 


Between 1015 and 1026, Dudo wrote his book On the Customs and 
Acts of the First Dickes of Normandy.‘ This was the first rherorical com- 
position in northern France to recount the history nor of the royal hause but 
rather of a princely dynasty. What is generally refertod to as feudalism was 
ılso che fragmentzuion of monarchy, which not only brought baue the 
establishment of an independent power in each province, bur also in the 
wake of more ptofound shifts swripped che sovereisn of his monopoly of 
vertain virtues, duries, and cultural attributes, and bestowed them r n 
Iocal zuleis who were not sacred.” Dudo was a canonz® he hailed om 
Vermandois, an old Frankislı region; his culture came to him from the 
school at Rheims, a culture founded of the books in he libraries ar Laon 
and Cambrai. His place might have been at court, where his knowledge 
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would have served the king of France, and where he would have ers in ie 
king’s chapel and worked for the king’s gloty; instead he came a A ” 
serve the "duke ofthe pirawes.” Even as Robert the Pious was succunt ins 1e 
his exhausting elforıs to restore peace through assemblies such as the en 
Compitgne, and Gerard was making arrangements for the wning ofche 
Geste and Adalbero pondered his pacın. Dudo was busy writing (he boot 
i a \ In che prince’s shadow be w. 
‚rdered by Richard I, count ofthe Normans. Dein ! 
heut hie business, gathering information from I taking 
i ; ‚dar length presenting hi 
house of his brother, the archbishop, anı 3 
i igni "hard II, whose chaplain and notaty 
The heir of the princely dignity, Ric 4 ur 
il cc icated, however, to Adalbero of Laon. 
had meanwhile become. It was dedicated, Adalbero of La 
That this homage was no doubt imitative? only adds to Its Sanibeanssı I 
i in thi: inced their concern to tap the roo 
author—and his patron— in this way evince‘ 5 t Er 
i i eulture of Francia. Wich the beginning 0! 
of high episcopal culture, the cul r ' h 
&i wer in the regions Ihe 
Sleventh century the long process of restoring po che ze 
Normans had settled after having laid them we was as wo an one 2 
i ion i 4 to install a clergy ar che summ 
sap this restoration it remaıne: ı a een ri 
inistrative framework whose key element i 
an Duke Richard had set himself the task of reviving the ne 
cathedrals; for this he stood in need of gond assistants and had done his F 
ae nait chemz and so Dudo had been called. Just as the independenun 
the dynasty of Norman counts was being asserted by its assumption of the 
Aacal utle in Neustria,"” this canon, this experr in princely paneRyric w°S 
put in charge of the project of erecting a prestigious monument to Its H or 
Was it accidental that he chose asa model for the prelates of Naraaıı yıl a 
bishop Adalbero, the “master” who had aided kings to ame wisel 5 be : 
ical arı & hat he began with praise of tha 
his rhetorical arts; was it accidental Bi. \ 
hetoncian an account that glorified his parrons by describing their efforts 
to found a civilizarion? . . . 
"This was indeed the idea of the De moribus, a work in four parts, = 
devoted to one of four successive rulers. Be De ne en Be, 
Ih; Rollo had taken the 
‚as still a savage through and through; ir e: 
base; William Longsword, the third ruler in the Amen; used en 4 
eginnin! "in 942, be had some very fine one 
ing the restoration of order; in 942, ; 
ke kom Poitouz everywhere he established monasteries and enzich 
them by his gifts; by these means Christianity and peace were gradually 
restored in the province, while the duke himself, ee A. 
: is days under the cowl. 
de ready te turn his back on the world, to end his D h 
His Be Richard carried on in the world and in the fullness of his 
achieved porfeciion: Dudo gocx 50 far as 10 raw a paralel beten Mt 
in i des. What our clerk mı 5 
hero’s qualities and the eight beatitudes. 
thar ne Norman chiefs had emerged from the depths of barbarism and h 
by degrees risen <o Christian culture and 10 the divine grace conveyed 
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(herein. At first rhey had relied on the monks, and later had eoncluded their 
civilizing works wich the help of the secular church. At the time of Dudo’s 
writing, this was where matters stood: the character of the book deseribing 
this evolution and the condinion of its aurhor artest to the fact. 
In describing the monastic phase in ıhis development, Dudo reiers to the 
traditional model of the three “orders,” the three degrees of merit. Duke 
William is shown arriving for consultations with a sage''—which at the 
time Dudo was writing was just what was being done by another duke, 
William of Aquitaine, who called upon bishop Fulbert of Chartres to discuss 
the obligations of vassals, But in mid-tenth-century Normandy ir would 
have been pointless to have looked for a bishop wirh the qualities necessary 
to couhsel the prince. Hence William’s questions are answercd by an abbot, 
Martin of Jumieges. As interlocuror to the man of war, who brandished the 
sword, whose power was that of brute force, whose wish was to use that 
power as he ought, but who was unsure where the good lay, Martin’s role 
was thar of mentor—the same role Alcuin had playcd with Charlemagne in 
hat far-off age before the countty of the Franks had emerged from this 
primitive phasc, during which models for restoring the state had to be 
sought in the monasteries. The duke was worried: “The Church is organized 
in tripartite order [fripertito ordine ); men are distinguished by different 
functions |dispares . . . offietis]. Is it possible that there is the same reward 
for all?” The question concerned salvation: how could one secure an advan- 
tageous position in the hereafter? Bear in mind chat when Dudo was writing, 
Christendom was all astir with millenarianism; the end of time, the great 
judgment were expected. Note, too, that William, though not sacred and in 
contrast to kings not in passession of the keys of mystical knowledge, was 
aware of the original tripartition; neither the notion of function nor that of 
ordo was unknown to him; illiterate, he was nonerbeless familiar with the 
views of Augustinc and Gregory the Great, Martin answered that “each will 
be rewarded according to his labor.” The judgment is clear: what counted 
was labor, pains taken (Adalbero, as we have scen, hesitated berween labor 
and dolor), The Christian worked for God, in the sweat of his brow, and 
retribution would be carned by the ardor with which he did his job. 


A good teacher, the abbot of Jumiöges gave a brief explanation of what he 
meant, There is, he went on, no doubt an order, which is tertiary (in this 
treatise, as in the Carmen, ordo is used in che singular, in its abstract sense of 
ordering); laymen, canons, and monks, working togerher, bring Christ's 
religio under the plow (the agricultural metaphor is worthy of note); this is 
10 be done in keeping with the following artiele of faith: “trinity in the 
persons; cine God in substance.” Three personages, three roles, a single 
substantia: this passage of ihe De moribus seems to be che only place in the 
writing of this period where the unity of the three parts of the social body is 
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explicily related 10 the myscery of che Trinity Adalbero’s poem did so only 
by allusion, through terminological harmonies and overtones. Martin next 
establishes the effect of this oneness: all who render the service required of 
them will make their way towards heaven at the same rate. Here we see 
Dudo putting into the mourh of ıhe abbot of Jumitges words used by 
Gregory the Great in bis Homilies on Ezekicl. Even though there are theec 
orders (here, ordo, used in the plural and in the concrere sense, denntes the 
three categories of the moral 'hierarchy), there are two paths. To designate 
them, Martir- ., Dudo, who had perhaps read the books used by John 
the Scot in the library at Laon—speaks Greek: the first path, che “practical,” 
is of action on the world; it is called canonical, for authority (ditio) is given 
to che canons (Dudo was not a bishop, nor even a simple priest, and the men 
we see exalted here were of his own condition, his confreres; at the same 
time the Gelasian theme, the idea that the order of laymen is subordinate to 
that of clerks, emerges). The other path, the “theoretical,” is the mare 
arduous of the two, for it does not belong to this world: it is the path 
followed by monks. 
This discussion of the social order, which an accomplished rhetorician has 
chosen to inelude in the portion of his treatise intended to celebrate the 
monastie condition, is worthy of attention. It sheds light on the open breack 
that separated the world from those who turned their backs on it, who cut 
thernselves loose from it. On this point, Dudo shows himself faihful to the 
legacy of Gregory the Great: the breach he discusses is not social, but moral; 
it relates to life’s purposes, to “justices,” to self-imposed ways of being, 10 a 
choice between Martha and Mary, between the active life and the con- 
templative. Social questions, questions of functions and offices, had a place 
only in the realm of the “practica],”” which was part of the earth, of flesh. In 
that sphere the division was binary, Gelasian: the clerus and the populus, 
the order of canons and that of laymen. Now, this was ıhe domain whose 
mission it was the coune’s to administer, responsible as he was for keeping 
the peace, by means of law and war. Such was his proper function: “de- 
kender. of the fatherland, he was charged with the role that Pope Zachary, 
in his letter to Pepin, had assigned to the secular powers. As it happened, 
William was tempted by the theoretical path. Indeed, this facı accounts for 
his question: he wished to go beyond what was cayy, (0 pass through the 
narrow gate; he had been made count in spite of himself; not he, but his 
father and the great men of the country had wished it. Martin is categoricali 
he shall keep to his place, where God has put him, in his rank, in his order, 
Thus the work Dudo dedicated to Adalbero set forth a ternary systern of 
social classification. But nor a trifunctional system. It is clear how the 
slightly later discussions of Adalbero himself and Gerard of Cambrai would 
at once continue the De moribus and diverge from it. Indeed, in the eulogy 
of che first Norman princes we And an early statement of the concept ol a 
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substantial solidarity uniting disparate elements, and a twin dichotomy 
which gives rise t0 a triple division. We also see a comfortable accommoda- 
tion struck berween the binary notions of Pope Gelasius and the ternary of 
Saint Jerome, Saint Augustine, and Saint Gregory. Nevertheless, Dudo con- 
sidered only two functions. He looked upon social space as the Carolingian 
bishops had done: all laymen, including the dukc, were morally sub- 
otdinared to the ordo canonicus, to that episcopal clergy thar Richard of 
Normandy had just restored, under whose auspices the canon of Saint- 
Quentin spoke, wrote, taught, and pursued his career with great success. 


ABBO OF FLEURY 


Some thirty years earlier, Abbo of Fleury had played in reality the role 
that Dudo’s imagination attributed to Martin of Jumieges. Like Martin, 
Abbo was a monk, and he, 00, expounded the three degreesof perfection 10 
a prince, This particular prince happened to be the king himself, or rather 
the two associated kings: Hugh Capet, and by this date, Robert, his son. 

Born in about 940, Abbo was some twenty years older han Adalbero; 

like Adalbero he had studied at Rheims, a little Greck, the arts of the 
quadrivinm (he wrote a treatise on calculation), and above all rhetoric. Then 
he entered the great abbey of Fleury-sur-Loire. Two successive events had 
increased the prestige of this Merovingian institution: first, the acquisition 
of the relics of Saint Benedict, stolen from the abbsey of Monte Cassino—and 
the venerated saint, father of all the monks in the West, had immediately 
spread miracles far and wide ia Frankish territory; then the accession to the 
'hrone of the dukes of France, ancestors of Hugh Capet, whose principal 
seat was Orleans, near Fleury. In the tench century, Fleury—also known as 
Saint-Benoit—was deemed che major reposirory of Benedictine tradition in 
the West: the bishops of England went looking there for artisans to under- 
take the reform of their monasteries. It was also a center of learning of the 
first importance, where, in addition to novices, a good many secular pupils 
were trained. Abbo soon took charge of this school. He left for a time to 
each at Ramsey, the English monastery that had been renovated by the 
monks of Fleury. After his return, he devoted tircless cfforts to the im- 
provement of Eleury’s literary workshop. After the anointment of 987, he 
dreamed of making the house of which he was now the abbot the great royal 
menastery, and hirnself supplanting the abbor of Saint-Denis. Like Alcuin 
before him, he wanted to offer guidance to the king, and ı0 comment for 
him on the mysteries. 

his ambition obviously brought him into conflier with the bishops of the 

kingdom of France, and primarily wich the bishop of Orleans, who claimed 
sontral aver all the monasteries in his diocese, including Saint-Benoft-sur- 

Loire. This conflict had reached an acute stage as early as 991, when Abbo 

volleeted legal documents to be shown to the two kings.!2 The canons 
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collected therein were used to lend weight to a sermon on politics, whose 
purpose was 10 define the royal office and co delineate its role in che gov- 
ernmenr of the Church—a tract that was, in short, a “mirror of the king,” In 
it we find the idea that the sovereign alone cannot meet the needs of the 
country; that he requires the assistance of the prelates and the “foremost 
men of the kingdom.” Thus Abbo, like Gelasius and Zachary, is here discus- 
sing two orders of service, the order oforatores and the order of beilatores. 
Temporal princes should, he adds, seek assisrance and advice with utmost 
“geyerence,” as their “honor” obliges them. The word “reverence” is taken 
from Gregory the Great: it implies that the order of lay leaders (and not the 
dlerical leadership) is subordinate to the sovereign. What we are witness- 
ing here, then, is a resurgence of a model of state organization, just prior to 
the year 1000, that stands in a direct line of descent from Carelingian 
prineiples, principles affirmed by the couneil of Paris in #29 and set forth in 
ehe reise On the Royat Institution by Jonas of Orleans. This model placed 
the king at the head of the “nobles,” bur under ıbe spiritual guidance ofthe 
princes of che Church—among whom Abbo quite plainly imagined himself 
in the forefront. Now, the dispute between him and the bishops of Francia 
was growing increasingly venomous—coming to blows, in fact, in 993, 
when monks and clerks fought at Saint-Denis; the abbor of Fleury defended 
himselE by writing the Apofogetic agafnst Arnulf, Bishop of Orleans, to 
Hugb and Robert, Kings of France. As the ıitle indicates, this was a plea to 
the sovereign, sitting in majesty, in his character as judge.#* Im the mids: of 
his harangue, the orator evokes the schema of the three orders. It formed a 
main pillar of his argument. 

Wien this short, vigorous, biting treatise, to which Jean Batany has pro- 
vided a highly pertinent commenary,'* Abbo launched his counter-atrack. 
He was accused of heresy; he turned the accusation back against his enermy. 
He claimed to be battling against heresy—and, even at that carly date, in 
993, thirty years before the hererical outbreak at Arras, against the worri- 
some agitation in che air, against ıhe rising fever of the times. The great 
danger. Alıbo's strategy conid not have been simpler, consisting merely in 
casting as an enemy anyone who spoke against him at ıhe royal court. In his 
attacks he pointed out the path of righreousness and sought, as Adalbero’s 
pocm would do after him, co incite the rulers of the people to action, andto 
castigate che subversives, those who in various ways were upserring the 
order of things, rending the seamless fabrie of sociery. 

Who were they? The Apologetiens names names, It points an accusatory 
finger at three errors. The lcası of them was millenarianisrn. This is dis- 
cussed only at the end of the work.'5 Recalling from his youth the memory 
0 a Parisian priest who in the seventh decade of the renth century an- 
nounced that the world would end in the ycar 1000, Abbo maintained that 
it was Impossible for anyone to know either che day or tne bour. Thus in its 
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small way his pamphlet was written in praise, as it were, of hope, or rather 
of the permanent and confident expretancy of ıhe Second Corning, that 
adventism” which served to justify monasticisn along with the various 
purificatory practices of which the monastery was the locus. The second 
error lay in confusing the two orders of service, lay and ecclesiastical, in 
confounding the two Gelasian functions. Ir was urgent rhat an end be put to 
this confusion, to which some had surrendered themselves in practice. It was 
urgent that servants of God be forbidden to act in ways unworthy of their 
estate, Abbo plainiy had military activities in mind: some clerks were known 
to catry weapons; he may also have been thinking of manual labor, which 
some in the Church, in advance of the heretics of Arras, sanctioned as an act 
of humility and an instrument of salvation; and finally, Abbo was surel 
presecupied with che workinge ofthe’fich, copulationt tiere were matti 
elecks; they aught not to be part of the clergy. 10 The worst of the ertors was 
the third: che claim that the bishops had power over the manks. Even if a 
monk became a priest, it was heresy to believe that he was obliged wo 
serve” as a clerk did. Here wo come to the heart of the polemic. The 
purpose ofıhe treatise was to assert the Independence of che monasteries 
At chis key point in his argument, the abbor of Fleury introduces a de- 
seription of the welk-ordered Christian society. Mankind, he says, is com- 
Hose. Of anders: wich arc.alsor dogres. Wenilyine ander and rank, he 
placeil the accent on hierarchy within the tripartite schema. For there were. 
of course, threz parts ıo che division. “We know that in he holy and 
Untversal Church there are three Orders, three ranks. for che Fichful of bach 
sexes.” Abbo has shrewäly combined two tripartiions. Indeed, he dis- 
iributes men and women along Ihe degrees of Jerome's scale of moral 
values: virgins, abstainers, couples—the first outranking the second, and the 
second the third, by virtue of being less tainted hy che soxual act. Given rhe 
areumstances in which mankind then found itself, watchful for pre- 
monitory signs of the end of the world—ıhe Apologeticus explicitiy akes 
note of such concern—this order was of prime importance. Was Christ not 
about to return, perhaps the very next day, to judge living and dead alike, to 
sort them out according to just such a pattern? According to che degree of 
puriey in che flesh, the depth of pollurion due to that capital sin which 
obsessed ıhe monks of Fleury as it did all monks? At the same time, men-— 
and only men—were subject (0 another classification. They were ordered in 
accordance with their mode of action in public life, 

The key move is Abbo’s way of superimposing the two schemes. In his 
own words, “similarly, for men [piri] there are three ranks or orders, of 
which the first is oflayinen, the second of clerks, che third of monks.” The 
distinction was the sarne as that which Dudo of Saint-Quentin would some 
years later put into the mouth of Martin of Jumitges, between che theoreu- 
cal path and the practical path, with both clergy and laity following the 
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latter, each in its own manner. But in che Apologetic we find a bold in- 
sistence upon the superiority of the monks, whose eminence is ar © 
cxempt them from all episcopal control. On this erueial point Be = Br 
“The Ast is go0d, the second better, the third best." The hierarchy 0 
practica! functions subjects adult males 10 a second hierarchy in addon co 
thar of merits, by which monks are placed above all other men. IE: aim 
vcsults irom the amalgamation of a moral with a social tripartition, from 3 
shrewd confusion of the ethical with the political. Abbo continues: “The 
order of elerks stands between laymen and monks: jnsr as much as ns 
superior 10 the inferior, by so much is it inferior to ıhe. superior. This 
amounted to a contradiction before the fact of what Dudo would later sr; 
that the three orders advanced twward heaven at one pace. le contradiere« 
Burchard of Worms, in whose judgment one could work toward salvaron 9 
the clergy or in ıhe lay cstase as well as in a monastery. To perch he monks 
above the clergy was to invert the scherna of Gregory the Great. It ae 
veritable revolution, which repudiated the whole prior tradition, and in 
particular he Carolingian thcories on the distribution of powers. ® 
Abbo was a wrecker, but even more be was an innovator, and on a ecucla 
oint. After ıhe brief disenssion of order—of the moral order, it may = 
said—and before treating the relationships and differences between mar 
And clerks in detail, the abbor of Fleury slipped in a sentence goncerning . 
order of laymen. “Of ıhe first order of men, that is, laymen, it Rus : saiı 
thar some are farmers [agricolae], others are fghters [agonistae]; the farm“ 
ers, in che sweat of their brow, work che fields and in other ways uber © the 
countryside so thar the multitudes ofthe ecclesia may eat; as for the figl u. 
who should content themselves with their military pay, let them not make 
war within their mother’s bosom, and turn their efforts rather 10 extirpating 
{he enemies of the holy Church of God.” Wich this tum Abbo’s er 
leads directly to trifunctionality in che form in which it was set Se Dr 
years later by Adalbero and Gerard. Like the treatises of zsose wo 
Abbo’s parenthetical remark is concerned nor with “rank” or “order N: 
rather with a distinction of offices, and hence duties. ‚Among men normaliy 
Married and allowed to indulge in the sexual act, whose progress wuaäl 
perfection is consequently slowed, a split is instigated by the two acrivities O) 
work and armed combat—tforbidden, as we know, to the men of the two. 
other orders. On one side of the breach are farmers, as in Gerard's view of 
things, who toil, as in Adalbero’s, and whose function isto produce in Hi 
the entire society, as both Adalbero and Gerard thought. On the other side 
he “heroes.” 
uike ed and Adalbero, Abbo does not uise the word miles. He may 
have chosen the rare word agonista for the sake of his prose heil = 
because ir was more felicitously consonant with agricolae. It A, ‚be 
noted, however, that Saint Augustine had applied it to the soldiers of Christ. 
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Carl Erdmann!? deemed this passage a foreshadowing, as it were, of the 
notion of crusade. Indecd, Abbo does saneufy the warrior function, the 
militia (which term belonged to the vocabulary that would be taken up by 
chivalry), insofat as he defines it, far more clearly that Adalbero and Gerard, 
as having an external goal. Erpugnare (but even as carly as Pope Zachary, 
the sole 0X the prince was to resist (he incursions of Christ’s “external” 
enemics), He sanctifies it also insofar as he uses the words of the Gospel to 
assign two clear and precise duties to the men who perform this function— 
something he does not do in dealing with the peasantry, First, they were to 
content themselves wich the soldier’s pay. Clcarly, this meant that they were 
to refrain from pillage and rapine—did Abbo have in mind the collection of 
seigniorial taxes, exactions by which the newly sccured peace was paid for? 
It was in the time of the Apologeticus that these taxes began to weigh upon 
the peasantty, and on the inhabitents of episcopal and munastic domains in 
particular, thereby moving the Church to come to the defense of the “poor.” 
Second, it was their duty not to maul onc another, to renounce intestine 
warfare, Preeisely these two precepts would later be promulgated by the 
peace of God. Already they were being solemnty proclaimed by the first 
peace councils assembled in sourhern Gau] around religxiaries and in the 
midst of prostrate multitudes. The formulation of the concept of military 
function given by Abbo of Flenry forcshadows nor thar of Adalbero and 
Gerard but rather that of their adversaries, Garin of Beauvais, Beraud of 
S@issons, and other proponents of the new rules of peace. 

This helps to make clear how two deviations from orthodoxy were in- 
timately connected from the beginning. One of these was the heterodox 
view that was to mect with Adalbero’s demmnciation: this was rellected in 
the monks’ efforts to twist Gelasius’ binary model to their own advantage, 
to set themselves up ar the pinnacle of ıhe hierarchy, in another city, as it 
were, in che dominant position and ostensibly free of the turelage of eicher 
bishop or king. The other deviarion was the one that Gerard was to de- 
nounce: the political organization being put together in the assemblies of the 
peace of God. Benearh all of this, though, we discern a steady accentuation 
of the distinction between the prince’s military eompanions, the horsemen, 
and the peasants, a rift deepened by the emergence of this political organi- 
zation, and at the same time by the implementation of the new form of 
worker exploiration, the banal! seigniory. Still, the fact that in Abbo’s mind 
various modes of classification overlapped did nor lcad to his formnlating a 
tripartire model. The game involved not three players, bur four. 

It is nonetheless clear that thirty years before the Song for King Robert 
and the Deeds of the Bishops of Cambrai the groundwork for the emergence 
of the trifunctional figure was laid by the way in which the abbot of Fleury 
<«ambined the various classificatory schemes in the interest of his monastery, 
and by the way the traditional ternarity of orders of merit was refracted 
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onto another ternarity bascd on action. Is it correct to thınık that Gerard and 
Adalbero were content merely to take Abbo’s schema and eliminate one of 
the four parties by relegating monks to the clerical order, i.e., under ıbeir 
own, the bishops’, control? Were matters that simple? One thing is certain: 
already in the decade preceding the year 1000 there was a feeling in north- 
ern France that the political order was disintegrating. What were the movc- 
ments that presagec rhe ourbreak of heresy ın the third decade ofthe eleventh 
century if not, among other things, symptoms of such a dissolution? The 
metaphors that Church intellecruals in this region had been using for gener- 
ations in cheir imaginings of social order, in representing God’s will as to the 
distribution of power among men, and in composing the moralizing ser- 
mons intended for the ears of ıhe sovereign, had already ccascd 10 be fully 
satisfactory. They felt these meraphors needed not to be discarded bur rather 
brought back into line with reality, prudently, by means of judieious taps. 
Believing themselves appointed to guide the powerful of this world, if norto 
wield power directly, che “prelates” manipulated the old formulas so as co 
restore their uscfulness for justifying the ways in which authority was exer- 
eised, which were undergoing imperceptible change. This sort of repair 
work cleared the way for the use of the trifunctional postulate, a form which 
may perhaps have been a prevalent obsession of the common menrality bur 
which continued to be exchuded from scholarly musings on society. Other 
shifts, long since underway in the rketoric of power, also prepared the way 
for the implementation of this commonplace. 


THE POWERFUL AND THE POoOR 


When the historian Nithard spoke in the mid-ninth century of Saxon 
society, he said it was divided into ““chree orders,” the "nobles,” the “free 
men.” and the “slaves.”20 This tripartition owed nothing to patristic tradi- 
tion. It was profane, purely juridical. Ir of course concerned not three func- 
tions, but three statuses: this was a curious particularity of an exotic legal 
system that Nithard wished to make known to culuvated men in the 
Carolingian palace. Note, though, that this skillful weiter, less inflenced 
than the bishops of his time by sacred authors and particularly concerned to 
sce thar che language used ar court was transposed into good Latin, denoted 
by the word ordo each onc of the three hicrarchically arranged categories 
that Saxon judges and military chiefs used for classifying adult males. Ob- 
serve also that the social attributes, mobilis and seruns, were the same as the 
ones larer used by Adalbero, and were sirnated ar either extremity of the 
hierarchical scale—but was there not already a tendency for social evolution 
to close the gap between the two by compressing the intervening level? Yet! 
do not believe that this fleeting allusion should distract us. More worthy of 
notice are the expressions and images used by the “orators” in discussing 
not society but the monarch. 
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en these orators show a penchant for distinguishing among three 
„0! Yirtues in the man chosen by God to keep good order in the viihle 


Biegeuee, In the ninth and tenth <entuzies, moreover, refleetive men were 
A: EH eher Be an organic relationship, analogous to the re- 
E etween body and soul, or head and limb: 

, 5, between the perso 
er the standing, of the sovereign and the whole of the 
“ 3 Ki was his mission to protect anıl io guide towards salvation, As 
Neumi zu, ihe Bendnes of the king makes for the prosperity of all the 

, © victory of che armies, and for the healch 
; alch of the plebs," 
Conversey, “ir happened ıhat he prince was corrupt, in his body ehronk 
Inzes, or ee his soul chrough sin, everyone was persuaded that ıhe whole 
Nah 2 char case go awry. This led to the position that only a healthy, 
Indicons, an ansofar as a king could be—pure ınan could validly occupr 
E e. | the king contracted leprosy, or even i 
i sy, the grippe, if he had two 
en ee a a passing act of adultery, zot at arıce gained a 
De € kingdom and began its undoing. In such it mi 
bes ; undoing. In such a case it might be 
= x the ae Ayers the inevitable consequence of this belief 
E monarchical erhic was prujected first onc 
Ye 0 the royal “house,” 
ns Hinmar Putit, onte che “order afthe palace,” and chen, Beon that 
onto the whole of society. I chisted to the formullac : ion 
Be rnleafeodee Ute tmulation of clear conccption 
Anctions, and these were three j 
here was every Jikelihood ch Be 
at trif ü 
rifunetionality would promptly acguire a 
, h 
an; of “ inelletunl wo refiected on the practical use of royal 
"ower ar the height of the Carolingian Renaissance, thii c 
en ne aeieht e uce, this natural coherence 
ign and the vast family of which he w. 2 
; ; as the put, 
"and whose health and virtme he thereby insured came ro & L 


people, much as God stood in need of the king. The relationship was the 
Organic, consonant wich. 

Be necessary ' ) 5 the order rh: 
hoverned the visible and invisible universe, the association of the people aha 
was to stand. Thisidea was expressed by 
En mself i 823°25 in the preamble to an Admanition zo Allıhe 
er Realm. 2 the Pious assumed the posc of an orator. 
appropriate to his sacred status, anıl like a bishop rar s 

Aprop | i i 'shop resorted to oratory 10 
mi Jam the stability of the.ordo. He beganı by stating chat ir was Fllen 
Npon him to assure “the defense, exa Itation, and hunor” ofthe holy Church 
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of God and of those who served it, and to secure “peace and tie en 
generality of his people.” This “office” (mmisterium) was in its Hosiiy 
(summa) assumed by the king, However, the people  meanine Al ee 
men—participated in it. “Divine authority and the orderig end 
tribute ‚his office among them in che following manner: .. ler it be Kom 
10 all,” said the ernperor to his subjects, “that each of you has a s are in our 
office in che place and in the order it he Imwgeine eh 
in which we see logical use being m h : f Scı " 
ae  orlste uf Saint Paul, deseribing ıhe providentil Organza si 
procession ın which mankind follows Christ ee ir am Eh 
My duty is to be your guide; yours is to be our aides.” A monitor . ing 
gave guidance. Indcad, be was doing just that in uttering t! i adıno zog 
within his palace walls in the hope that its echoes would en ; 
Ihe borders of the territory that he vulcd, ie, to the ends o Pe zo 
world. Adjutores: the subject’s duty was to assist, with mind a and - 
every man was to lend his assistance in accordance with the Ju io 3 
Signed him by the social order. For while all the Aunctions were rechter“ . 
one in the ministry of the sovereign, the one God’s one Heer on a 
they were parceled out in separate lots among the zemange o dire & 
The logie of the mora} argument bids one look upon this nn Bon 
being similar to that of the several virtues which the ung < gi 2 u 
called upon 10 exemplify. And these no doubt already tended ro be classifie« 
jegories. 
in Ihe sructres of he zoya ih, tipaiion was ascentuned 
in the sermons of the moralists, who exhorted the sovereign ie au Bar 
ticular charity to certain of his subjects, namely, the weakest a il ee E ; 
jects were divided into two groups by the principle of inequa io is fong 
mulated by Gregory ıhe Great, and later by Roniface: the rulers and h2 
ruled. The other principle, the Gelasian, distinguished between ne E R 
groups within the former, depending on wherher a man was a, “ 
the service of God or in rhe world, whether he had been era see 
“authority” or temporal “power.” Inyested with a, portion of the ol 
potestas, the lay rulers, the potentes, the “powerful, played Se Bn : 
able role. It was thanks to them thar he king could exercisc his r ee 
As a result, there was a risk that these auxiliaries would me . 
that they would use that force and that brutality abusively. For t ey Ri 3 
been anointed. They lacked the “wisdom’' that would have Ba h Be. 
mitigating their violence. The constant threat wasthat they er > 
away and use the power with which they were invested for ie : For 
reason, the rhetors, the men who pieced together the en BE 2 
ethics, kept an eye on these natural agents of dlisorder. The "mir 
princes,” the “institutes of the Jaity” chat were weitten especially nr vet 
atrenpted to inculcate the notion that by “nature” all men are equal, an 
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that they, being as formidable as their master the king, ought to show 

themselves as just and temperate. Above all, the moralists made it the 

sovereign’s major obligation to keep this group under strict surveillance. 

Indeed, the primary aim of the royal precepts recorded in the capitularies 

was to hold the powerful in check and to protect the meek from their 
inevitable oppression. 

Among the meck some were particularly vulnerable. The king was urged 
to defend them as he defended rhe clergy. The Bible, whose words sarırated 
the memories of the prelates of the day, clearly indicated which laymen 
merited special royal protection: in the first place, widows and orphans— 
he segment of the populace temporarily deprived of the protection of a 
head of family; and second, the ‘“poor.” Clergy, potentates, paupers: tripar- 
titton. As early as the beginning of the seventh century, Isidore of Seville, in 
a threc-volume tzcatisc on civic morality, had chosen first to lay out the 
duties of bishops, then those of princes, and finally to treat the “oppressors 
of the poor”—not addressing the poor directly, as he had addressed the 
others, but rather speaking to their superiors, the poor being regarded 
neither as active participants nor as having any particular obligations, but 
rather as passive, as perfect victims, which made it advisable to throw over 
them a protective mantle of interdictions. Thus with the intersection of two 
dividing lines, one separating the clergy from the people, the other the 
strong from the weak, a tripartite schema had long since been taking 
shape, a schema which in a very clear way foreshadows the one that Adal- 
bero and Gerard would incorporate into their system. There were three 
categories, two of which were dominant, bishops and princes: oratores, 
bellatores. Under them, the poor. The oratores kept an eye out to see that 
the powerful were effectively controlled by the king. There was general 
awareness that this control was beginning to slacken in the French kingdom 
as early as the mid-ninch century, especially ar Rheims, where around 
Hincmar, the archbishop, political thought was probing more deeply than it 
had earlier. By chis time the oratores from the height of their magistracy 
could distinguish only a dialectical opposition, expressed in the Latin of the 
Vulgate by two antagonistic terms: pofentesipauperes. 

The puor? In the social vocabulary, the meaning of the word was not 
economic, Nor was it iegal: at issuc here were not the slaves, the servi, who 
were nor part of the “people,” who fell autside the sphere of royal action, 
belonging as they did within a different order, a domestic, private order, and 
falling like women under che jurisdicrion of another power, another moral- 
ty. The poor were adult males of free condition who could not defend 
themselves. As a group, the poor were the unarmed portion of the “people.” 

Inerme vulgus. This expression is to be found in texts that Gerard and 
Adalbero mighr have read or heard read. To track down these texts is to 
blaze a new trail, to survey a new foundation for the edifice incorporating 
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the first known formulations of social trifunctionality. The expression ap- 
pears as sarly 25 826 in the poem dedicated to Louis the Pious by Ermold the 
Black. This Aquirainian clerk narurally referred to the traditional schema, 
familiar to all churchmen: there were the clergy, the people, and the order of 
monks;2? more perspicaciously, however, he contrasted the “fighters,” the 
“heroes,” the agonistae (as we have seen, this word recurs a century ande 
hal? later under the pen of Abba of Fleury) wich che “unarmed people. 
Ermold was aware that the decpest breach among laymen belonging co 
political society was determined by the criterion of bearing arms, by having 
weapons or nat having them. Indeed, this was the primary distinction in this 
period of European history. Whether the question was one € wealkh, 
Power, or legal stauus, every value system tended 10 refer co the military. 
This reference came to stand ont with greater clarity at the wur of the tenth 
century, when that semblance of order and peace whose establishment had 
exhausted the Carolingian sovereigns collapsed, and as the pacc of evolution 
in techniques of warfare accelerated in the face of new waves of invasions, 
Ar stake was the susvival of the Christian people. Henceforth ir was 10 
depend on the castle and the cavalry, those two pillars of the structures that 
adal. 
re point at which we find two aliusions to the imbelles among the 
few extant texts. The first is in the Miracies of Saint Bertin?> in a passage 
devoted to the celebration of a victory won by ıhe tesidents of Saint-Omer 
over the vikings in May 891. Boldly venturing beyond the walls, the war- 
riors repulsed the attack. They brought back a boaty which was divided into 
three parts: the partieipants in the battle shared one of them according as 
they were “more noble” or “inore humble,” Le., depending upon che quality 
of their equipment: already the horsemen were set apart from the others; the 
second portion was heaped around sanenvary akary; ıhe third went 10 men, 
0% prayer and to the poor. This was an unusual distribucion: the fruits 0 
battle were not customarily turned over to those who had not taken parrin 
the fighting. To justify such an epportionment, che author’s idea was 10 
show thar ın reality the war was a holy one, waged jointly by the whole 
Christian community. Same of is members had used weapens in playing 
their role in the action, namely, the warriors, or bellatores. jr should be 
noted that here rhis term was not applicd merely to the prices, the custo- 
dians of lay power; its meaning had broadened; vulgarized, it came to 
include everyone who faced the enemy, even the lowliest, who had set ouf 
om foot armed with a club or a sling; similarly, the *orators included all 
Inembers af the ciergy. But for our purposes the essential point is the 
Introduction of a third actor, the imbelle vulgus “that wailed ro heaven its 
lament,” And not without effect. For when it is asked which “order” was 
responsible for the success, the answer is that quite plainly “in this uneasy 
battle, the men of prayer and the unarned, importuning the sars of God 
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with continual and obstinate prayer, impelled him to grant his clemency.” 
As the battle reached its height, the victory came from God, His hand was 
forced by the warriors’ strong arms and the priests’ tenacious supplications. 
As a sule this was the way things worked. This was what took place at 
Bouvines. But here at Saint-Omer in the late ninch century a third “order” 
{the text of the Miracles attests to the apprarance of a radically new view of 
the social organization) intervened: not the order of monks, but the order of 
che poor, an order of layman unable to participate in battle, associated with 
the specialists in prayer, and just as useful in securing victory as they or 
the military, hence entitled to a portion of the spoils thereof. 

Notice is again taken of the unarmed segment of the “people” in a work 
more recent by several years, the Life of Gerald, written about 920 by Odo, 
ihe abbot of Cluny. The subject of this biography was a figure from whose 
tomb in the monastery of Aurillac many miracles emanated, though he was 
neither a monk nor a bishop nor a king. From this sepulchre, as from the 
reliquaries of the greatest saints, a remarkable power flowed forth. This 
offered proof that a layman could remain within his “order” and yet achieve 
spiritual perfection. In point of fact, Gerald, like his contemporary, Duke 
William of Narmandy, whose history Dudo invented, had wanted to enter 
the monastery; but out of respect for the divine purpose which had invested 
hım with a temporal power, he had resisted this temptation and kept to his 
appointed office, just as Duke William had done. It is noteworthy that for 
this he here receives the praise of a monk, rather than a canon such as Dudo 
was. Of course the abbot Odo was a log way from equating the condition 
of the layman with that of the monk. His whole life and all his works atıcst 
to the fact. For him, to enter into the monastery was to undergo a new 
baptism;26 the perfection of monks civalled that of angels.2” And yet—and 
this was whar accounıed bach for the grandeur of rhe text and for its novelty 
(so disturbing that Gerald’s biography was soon revised, and every trace of 
che praise it had bestowed on essentially lay virtucs removed)—neither 
vestments nor obedience was sufficient to ser apart the true servants of God, 
who were distingaished by the dispositions of their hearts. Herice it was as 

eminently praiseworthy to pursue the purpose of “religion,” i.e,, 10 re- 
nounce the world,2® ın secular habit,?? as ıt was ignominious to remain 
atrached to the world in monastic habit. 

Cluny’s longterm effort to monasticize che laity from within, which would 
lead a hundred years later to its denunciation by Adalbero, quierly got 
under way at this date, To monasticize, at any ratc, that portion of the laity 
worthy of, capable of, achieving sanctity thanks to the original virtus thcy 
pussessed—meaning the well-born, the gentlemen of good stock: the nobil- 
ity. Indeed, Gerald’s biography may be viewed as a manual of correct con- 
duet aimed at the powerful. Odo does not demand of them a renunciarion 
equal to that of the monk. But he does ask them to shun three occasions of 
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sin: lovemaking (Gerald renounces marriage), money-handling, (Gerald 
gives his deniers away to the poor, generous'y redistriburing the guilty 

Profits of seigniorial exploitation). and arms-wielding, which for Odo is 

essential. For though he is obsessed by the dangers of lasciviousness and 

greed, he scems still more to abhor violence, because it engenders pride. 

Having come to central France {rom Neustria in the early tench century, he 

had come upon the first signs of the breakdown of order that would result 

in the world’s gradually being delivered into che hands of unfertered men of 

war. In his mind, what would become the moral code of the peace of God 

took shape. Repeatedly, Odo says that he has chosen voluntarily to lay 

down the sword placed in his hands by birth. He cxtols patientia, nonvio- 

lence, which he says he would like to see at the summit of the Benedietine 

hierarchy of virtues, in place of humiliry. Like Saint Augustine, he contrasts 

the Cains, the proud, the rich, with rhe multitades of Abels who suceumb ro 

their torments.3° In his eyes ıhe horsemen are predatory wolves, and on 

oecasion the invisible powers miraculously unhorse them and cast ıhem to 
he ground before they can carry out their pillage. Unlike ıhe author of the 
Miracles of Saint Bertin, he does not regard all warriors as being of a kind. 

Like the later institutions of the peace of God, he saves his utmost contempt 
and reprobation for the squadrans of horse, over which che prince excreised 
scant control; thanks to advances in weaponry and tactics, these were 
growing daily more dangerous and less viilnerabie before his very eyes, and 
were beginning to make their own law. For him—as for Hinemar before 
him the evil rested with the cavalıy, the knights. And if his hero, Gerald, 
decides to remain in his order, it is to attempt to subdue the fury of these 
armored squadrons, which should also, he says, be the duty of kings. Gerald 
leıs loosc his war-cry and rallies his knights, but his purpose is to wage the 
good fight not a war of ageression but one of defense (during which his 
horsemen do not even raise their swords but keep them pointed at che 
ground, in spite of which God gives them the victory). A war was just only if 
it was defensive. Wha was to be protected? The “poor,” the “unarmed 
people.” “lt is legitimate,” proclaimed Odo of Cluny,# “for a layman in the 
order of warriors [ordo pugnatorum] to carıy the sword to defend the 
people wirhout arms.” 

With these words the abbot Ode not only anticipated Gerard and Adal- 
bero by a century but went much farıher ihan they eventually would. For 
neither Abbo nor Gerard ever claimed that the men of war constinuted an 
order. Odo did. He graced this funetional socia] category with the title ordo 
because he was convinced that it must be forced to respeet a particular 
moral codc. He looked upon this code as not different from the royal one, 
Where royal action involvexl ıhe wielding of weapons, the duties and inter- 
dictions to which the king was subject also applied to the pugnutores. Kings 
had long been exhorted to brandish the sword en behalf of the poor. With 
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established for it alongside the urder of kings and that of orators. By con- 
trast, however, itis clear {for proof one has only to read the remainder of the 
Vita) that all ather laymen, all adult males of free condition who did nor 
{and were not entitled to) bear arms were limited to a passive role, bleating 
lambs in necd of protectien from predators, They did not constitute an 
order—because they were not actors, but objects of solicitude. Because they 
had no specific duties. Because they fulfilled no function. 

Now, seventy years later, Abba, unlike the auchors of the Life of Gerald 
nd che Miracles of Saint Bertin, did not scı the poor, the people without 
arms, the segment of the populace excluded from political activity, over 
Against the wartiors. He reserved this position instead for men charged with 
ın office, a positive, arduons, gratifying office. Men whose function was to 
secure a supply of faod by working the carıh in che sweat of their brow—the 
peasants. Something had changed in the interim. It had become apparent 
that the estate of the poor could contribute to the social equilibrium, not 
Iinerely as at Saint-Omer with che Dasso continwo is lamentations provided 
for the priestly chanting, bur chrough palpable and productive activity. By 
ıheend of the tenth century, some were beginning to think that what defined 
!he third category of adult males was no longer submissiveness or weakness 
nc longer a passive attitude or a negation, but rather a useful activity. When 
in his Apologetic Abbo of Fleury made this idea his own, ir may have been 
new to northern France, But it had been set down in writing a century earlier 
on the other side of the Channel, in England. I have deliberately confined 
this study to a tiny province on the European continent. Nevertheless, che 
time has now come wlıen we must take a glance at what was happening in 
England. 


Tae EnsrisH 


We neod first of all to examine the page of an Anglo-Saxon translation of 
Boerhius’ Or ibe Consolation of Philosophy of which che king, Alfred che 
Great (871-899), claimed to be the author.” : 

Abutting Cornwall and Wales, che tiny kingdom af Wessex was ten 
fesisting as best it could the Danish incursion.” To that end its sovereign 
si ketemnpring. co siffen its cultural backlione. He wanted Ks houschald 
wocked with books, but books that could be read, not books in Latin: books 
sich words in dally usa in ih king'& anıntıy, Mich a cam of 
lünts, one 0f whose most active members was a moık who had come from 
Saint-Bertin,% he ser to work on the translation of Bede’s history of the 
nation, ol a Lreatise Aguinst the Pagans by Paulus Orosius—of a kind to fire 
a man's ardor to do battle with the vilings—and, finally, of the three peinci- 
Dal “authors” of late antiquity, venerated by medieval Christian culture: 
Augustine, Gregory the Great, Boethius. { 
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Book 2, chapter 17, of the De consolatioe treats the question of the 
nature and value of temporal power.25 Boethius imagines a dialogue with 
“reason.” He has gotten as far as canvincing his interlocutor that he is 
without ambition, chat his only concern is to administer as well as possible 
the domain enrrusted to him. He ssks for the necessary tools and materials. 
Arthis particular point in the dialogue, the translators deemed it worthwhile 
10 interpolate a brief commentary: no man, they say, can practice a craft or 
be crafty, nor can he govern a state, without tools and material to work 
with. Hence the king should “have a well-populated land; he must have men 
of prayer, men of war, men of labor [sceo/ habban gebedmen and fyrdmer 
and weoremen]”—these are the twols (tolan); as for material (omdweune), 
“he must have for these tools, for these three pillars of the comntunity 
Igeferseipum biwiste]” land, enough w secure an adequate supply of arms, 
food, clorhing; “ürherwise he cannot keep these tools, and without these 
tools, he cannot do any of the things he is responsible for doing.” Bur to 
practice his craft, to govern his kingdom well, he needs one more thing, 
wisdom. Because, of course, matter must be dominated by spitit. 

At the time thar Alfred amd his friends were writing the trifunctional 
there into the margins of Bocthius’ text, God was subjecting Wessex ro 
eruel tribulations. To extirpate this mortal danger, the sovereign had to call 
on all his powers. Both armed force and law would be nceded. In his 
entourage a bitter meditarion on sovereigniy was being pursued—and 
Numerons commentaries analogous to the one just cited were produced wich 
regard to other texts, such as Gregory the Great’s Regaja Pastoralis. I think 
it worthy of note that as was to be the case again in France one hundred and 
twenty-five years later, reflective men should have employed an image of 
society in which the subjecıs of ıhe realm were seen as perfürming three 
functions just when the throne seerned tottering on the verge of collapse, 
and that they should have done so in order to consolidare the monarchy's 
power, Nor is it less worthy of'note that the theme entered written culture at 
much earlier date in the Änglo-Saxon kingdom. In my view, this has to do 
with che fact that in England this form of culture was much less righely 
bound within an ecclesiastical straitjacket, Britain could hoası of a large 
group of men who, though not clergy, were nonetheless literate, and “wise’ 
{witan). Hence there was an independent, profane way of conceiving the 
world and rranslating it into speech, an independent manner of composing 

and interpreting vernacular treatiscs on the mechanisms of power and the 
relations between the sovereign and his people. In the srate Alfred ruled, 
these relations were far more intimate than in the west Frankish kingdom, 
because Wessex was more primitive, Jess emancipated from che grip of tribal 
structures, and above all nor so far-Hung. Moreover, good political com- 
mumications were maintained from one end of Wessex to the other by a 
coherent system of taxation and military requisitions and, even more im- 
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portant, by a system of interconnected assemblies in which free men met for 
discussion. So it is also quite remarkable thar, in spite oFall rhie cha unten 
polated paragraph in the translation of Roerhius is nor a concrete analyui of 
She social reality. It is an abstract chesis. A theory. Indetd, quite plain 
when King Alfred refers in succession 10 men of prayer, men of war an 
men of Jabor, he is not enumerating distinct classes or elear categoriee into 
which free men were classifiel in acrordance wich their evelugive solen 
historians have corvinced us that most free men in England ar the tum of 
Ihe tenih century someines four and sometimes did manual labor, The 
tnpartice re ı: ion; is a a 
Kia itis revenled to us “in an intellectual climare of 
Yet this form did not emerge from the void, any more than those of 
Adalbero and Gerard did. Nothing was invented by Alfred and hie ausıe 
tanıs, They cerrainly heard echoes of ancient musings, those ofthe Caalin. 
gian bishops in particular. In this period the English Channel was loss chan 
eyer an obstacle, Thousands of pilgrüns crassed it to reach Rome by way of 
Boulogne, Cambrai, aon, Rheims. Asıhey waversei chese les savage lande, 
{hey warched, they Tistened, they admired. And when ıhey tetumed ham 
they toll what they had seen. Taken by so many clerks, so many men of 
zulture, who went forıh into the world and zeturned home to tell ofwharla 
beyond, this grand tour claims our attention. The upheaval that impelied 
men :0 travel must be borne in mind, lest we lose sieht of the freiphr of 
theorics and formutas they no doubt carried wich chem toward ehe chetcal 
workshops in which the bishops of Laon and Cambrai muscd on power in 
the eacly years of the elevench century. Equally, rhough, since our itareat 
now is to climb our way back up the genealogical tree, the specracle nf these 
countless travelers should remind us of the cargo that might carlier have 
becn carried in (he Epposite direction, toward England. In ıhe time of 
Alfred, who married his daughter 10 Ihe count of Flanders and was u. 
rounded by Flemish and Artesian monks, Anglo-Saxon chronicles were 
based on Frankish models. When, for instance, Assee wrote she King's bio 
raphy, be showed hin being educated in the way Chariemagne we sard 50 
have been. Disenssiors of the principfes of good government in Alkted 
KDurt were certainly not less influenced by the moral literature composed 
wo generations earlier for the edification of the sovereigns of Praneig The 
political theory elaborated in Wessex was based on the same maxima thaı 
would later inspire Adalbero and Gerard. Beyond a shadow of a doukt 
indigenous forms of chought and expression profited from continental «on. 
Iributions during the period chat preceded the gesta and che Carmen by a 
handred and twenty-five years, when that vernacular sentence was bein, 
hammezed out in which we And three linked nouns, denoting three diene 
Inmerions, carried out by men who togerher constituted the supports, the 
Pilars ofthe community,” ofthe respublica, men the king used an tools far 
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action but for action on earthly matters, in the domain of ıhe temporal. 
Hence it is impossible to decide whether che tripartite figure was imported 


from the Empire, borrowed from some gloss on Boethius elaborated ın the 
schools of Rheims or Compiegne and unknown to us, or alternatively 
whether it should be looked upon as one of the original forms of a concep- 
tual system of the islands’s own making, as a teflection glancing off “mirrors 
of the prince’” fashioned in still Celtic Britain—since the Asser I mentioned 
was Welsh, and since Ireland, if not Wales (as Georges Dumezil has 
shown’’) was wont to coriceive of power in terms of triads. All chat we can 
be certain of is this: in che course of Ihe complex process of acculturation 
then under way in the tiny Anglo-Saxon kingdom, a schema probably famil- 
iarıo the people ofche British isles and very likely equally famniliar in Rheims 
and Saint-Bertin, was used, preeiscly because ofits simplicity and familiarity, 
to clarity the meaning of the passage from Boethius thar Alfred was taxing 
his wits to translate and make available to those “sages,” the literate Jaymen. 
"The important point is that on the English side of the Channel, the Rpure 
carved out a place for itself among the implements of learned thought. We 
find it being used by two Church writers, Aelfric and Wulistan, a century 
after Alfred—i.e., at the time Abbo of Fleury was writing, Adalbero was 
holding forth in the Capetian assemblies, and Gerard was beginning his 
studies. This was also a rime when bonds were growing tighter between 
highly eultivated men on either side of the Channel: the Benedierine monas- 
teries in England’s episcopal sces had recently been reformed by righteous 
monks called in from Flanders and the Loire valley, and by Abbo, wi 
for a few years taughr at Ramscy what he had learned—as Ada 
predecessor—at Rheims; most English bishops, moreover, had been train: 
as monks.'® And finally this was a time when people sensed ıhat evil and 
disorder were on the rise in Anglo-Saxon and Frankish kingdoms alike, and 
anxious intellectuals were working desperately to N the source of the 
es so that they could quell he disturhance and restore peace. 
Fe eiföncklnalier found expression in Actfrie’s work on three occa- 
sions. Monk as well as priest, he took an active part in efforts for moral 
reform and cultural revival, He aspired to be another Alcuin. As an educa- 
tor, in particular as an educator of sons of princes admitted into monasteries 
before Icarning Latin, he hoped through the children to reach their 
fathers, the rulers of states. Hence he worked on translations of the standard 
authors, compiled a glossary of three thousand words, and attempted to 
adapı Priscian’s grammatical methods to the English language, for which ha 
made use of the old translations done under the auspices of Alfred the 
Great.?® The trifunctional theme thereby found its way into his work. 
It made its first appearance in about 995—the time of the Apolo- 
geticus—in a brief explanatory dissertation appended 0 a sermon on 
the Maccabees,*% The tiile—in Latin—taises a question: “oratores, labora- 
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tores, bellatores, who are they?” The answer--in Saxon: “in this world 
there are three endebyrdnysse [three social categories, three ‘chasses’ in the 
translation of M. Duboisl, Jaboraiores, oratores, beilatores [once again in 
Latin]. Then comes the definition: “the laboratores are those who by their 
Iabor provide our incans of subsistence, the oratores, those who intercede 
for us with God, the beilatores, those who ‚protect our cities and defend our 
soil agalıst che invading army. In truth, the peasant |fere the Saxon word is 
used] must work to fecd us, the soldier must do battle with our enemies, and 
the servant of God pray for us and do spiritual battle with the invisible 
enemies.” This is followed hy a comparison of the moral qualities, not of all 
three categories {nothing is said about the workers: they were included only 
for the sake of the form, or rather by virtte of the form, the habit of mind 
that naturally and unconsciously introducerl the triad into the discussion), 
but merely of che wartiors and men of prayer. This comparison established a 
hieracchy, identical with Ahbo of Fleury’s. The monks (for Aelfrie the ora- 
fores were really the monks) waged their war against demons, so Ihat ıheirs 
was a more valiant struggle chan che werrior®, who fought wirh carıhly 
enemies that anyone could see. Hence “it would be ıruly cause for distress 
were monks to leave the service afthe Lord far the battles ofrhis world that 
in no way concern them.” Aeifric is here using the commonplace norion of 
trifunctionality to sesolve a real problem: the renewed Danish attacks had 
created a militant climate in which more than ever Anglo-Saxon churchinen 
were being pressed to take up arms and join in ıhe resistance, With the 
inruads made by monastic reform, however, the indecency of their partici- 
nation: in battle had been made abundantly clear. Monks had withdraum 
from the world; they ought not to spill blood. Among these young converts, 
however, there were no doubt many imperuous sons of military families, 
ardent for sacrifiec. Groups of them ritually accompanied ıhe companies of 
armed men to intone blessings prior 10 the attack and to bescech heaven for 
the vietory; some surely would nor long have resisted the ternptation 10 pick 
up the sward or javelin fallen from the hands of a relative wounded or dead 
on the field of battle, 10 ihrow themselves into the breach. “Why would the 
monk who submits to the Benedictine rule and renounces the things of this 
world,” Aelfric went on, “go back to earthly weapons, why would he aban- 
«don the battle against the invisible enemies, and why would he displease his 
creator? Not since the Savior’s passion has any servant of God cared to 
besmirch his hands by participating in battle.” A question of eeclesiastical 
seipline, of interpreting the rule of Saint Benedict. Not cheories bur quite 
practical marters were at issue here: in 1D16 che abbot of Ramscy was killed 
int the battle of Ashingdon. Events of this kind explaiu the resurgence of the 
postulate, and make clear why men were impelled ro say that society con- 
sisted of three categories ıhat cooperated and exchanged services among 
themselves. Three rather than two. 
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Why three? The probiems of ıhe day made it imperative 10 emaphasize just 
one cleavage, the one that fell berween the churchmen and rhe rest. Another 
text weitren ar the same time for the same reasons and concerned with the 
same questions did precisely that, adhering stricıly to the Gelasian distinc- 
Kan (here is division berween the secular power and the spiriqual power. It 
behooves righteous seculars ro defend che Church and fight Ipropugnatores] 
der Chrisr's Rock; ir befirs spirituals to be intercessors for all God's people. 
The soldier of Christ shall not use human weapons.”*1 Thus Aeliric’s posi- 
tion was singular. He spoke of a third function, of agriculture, of supplying 
food. This had been done before not only by Alfred the king, but also by 
Abbo. Was Abbo not his source? Interestingly, Aelfrie used Latin to desig- 
nate the occupants of these three offices: in the commentary an Boethius that 
ariginated in Alfred’s court, he could have found three Saxon nouns. No less 
interesting, however, is the fact chat of these three Latin nonns, one was not 
used by Abbo, Adalbero, or Gerard. Oniy Aelfric spoke of laboratores. Did 
he take his inspiration from an authority that Ahbo himself discovered 
during his stay in Ramsey, which he then took back with him to Fleury as 

a souvenir of his journey? 

in a letter (1003-5) ru archbishop Wulfstan, Aclfric returned to the same 
subject. Again he considered the question of bearing arms, in this case not 
by monks but by elerks. The danger was graver, since the men who served 
God without having taken leave of this world marched off to slaughter 
Danes in defiance of synodal prohibitions with far greater alacrity than did 
the monks. As he was addressing a prelate, Aclfric used Latin. This induced 
him to add a considerable codieil to his remarks (and once again, he was the 
only man of his time 0 say whar he did: Abo did not appiy the word ordo 
to the professional soldiers, much less to the peasants); in it, he maintained 
that there “exist three orders in the Church of God: ıhe order of workers [or 
peasants] who produce food for us, thar of warriors who defend our father- 

land, that of oratores—these are the clerks, the monks, and the bishops [a 

el wriadt elearly this ic a habit of speech who pray for all” For the latter 

to wield the sword aflıonted deceney. Unless they curbed their desire to 
brandish weapons, they should be labeled apastates. 

Trifunctionality was mentioned a third time in Aclfrie's work in 1005-6, 
and was couched in the Saxon tongue, since his interlocutor was 2 lay 
prince, the ealdorman Sigeweard.“ Matters were going from bad to worse. 
anknd hadentered its sixth age, the age ofturmoil. It was up to rulers like 
Sigeweard to restore justice, t0 set the world on its feet again. In che same 
key as Adalbero, Aelfric nexı evoked the task, che toil (gewinne—but the 
Sakon word's coloration is not at all pejorative) assigned co cach man; 
“hen there is too much wickedness in mankind, the counselors must 
through wise deliberation seek to know which of the legs [stelenna] of ıhe 
throne [the royal seat: cmestoles] has been broken and repair ir at once. 
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ie ‚Aıreie Se on duiee legs [stelum], laboratores, bellaiores, oratores.” 
Lem Bee denne rer but in a different position, 
) ao . 
ne Than Iaaoel a when difbenttinender waste sam ia pr 
10 1hink about politics, an image recurs identical wich che one eadier pro 
Poscd by King Allıed, namchy. he image of a dhrecfld suppors, a ipod 
S1aboratoes hey are he ons who secure for us ee means of subsistence. 
Joughmen and husbandmen [note that by laboratores Aelfric meant all the 
pcasanıs, and nor merely the Icading ones, the ones who owned a team and a 
ülling implement| are devoted exchisively to that task, Oratores: they 
the ones who intercede for us with God and who foster he Christian sirit 
in the Christian people, who serve God through spiritual labor, to which 
hey devote thernselves exchusively for the henefit of all. Bellatores: they sE 
ie ones no guard our swongholik and also: out landkehgapıng in acmed 
with any enemy who might invade it.” Acliric goes on wi 
he is God’s minister.” Nore ıhar he verse Aclfric is paraphrasing isthe same 
ne invoked by Gerard of Cambrai to justify the repression carried our b 
hose he refers to as bellatores: a Similarity. But there is also a differene, 5 
SET interesting one: the Saxon word iAmght; Nike Abbo, bus unlike Gerard 
.0 en Aelfrie does nor assign the warrior function to princes alone; 
A 2 ows it, if not on all soldiers, at Icast on any who are provided wich an 
efficent harness, whose equipment is the equal of chasc men who on the 
nie were just then coming to be known as chevaliers, “On these three 
legs stands the throne. If one is broken, then immediately the other le, 
sie njurp.” The source of he rouble ay in a confusin of offces Sorme 
Ser were raking part In battle Some horsemen were using the: word 1 
Srike se canon, unun'y. Admomishing he Inder of one of these armcd 
ands, a delegated military representative of the royal power, Aelfric again 
employed he figure he had used wwtce beore, Ru ıhs an heeirained 
rom giving any indications of hierazchy—ihe balance of ıhe tripod dlearl 
requiring the legs to be of similar size and equal Srcierh- and deem all 
ıhree estates, including he oratores, subject to the king’s authority thereh 
ressoing hat guet the farm it had oriinlly in lied’ Coiaemtärs: 
RW alfstan conceived the temary configuration in exactly his way. Unlike 
ric, he was neither a monk nor an aobot. Like Adalbero and Gerard, h 
was a bishop, first of London (996-1002), then of Worcester (1002-16) and 
Bon uemenly archbishop of York. Political leadership was his business. He 
ind formalized the code of King Eıhelred, and later char of King Cı 
applying his expeitise as orztor to the promulgation of lex by ee ie 
position was identical to that of the Carolingfen bishops. The Teginactee 
ittucnure char he was in the process of building up bore a fraternal 
En biancs 15: thesiegelscode;ser-fotch.in' chesenpirtlaries of the Frankish 
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i icht: one God, one faith, one king, guarantor of peace 
en, and secularoffcers, Just low years port 
Treingufıhe Garmen and the@Gesta heespounded Ihe theory EN E 
this practical program of government in a work sn ee 
scripts, entitled Institutes of Polity Ciril and Eedi Eee Ds ee 
This was in fact a treatise on political moraliiy, a r . en. 
Auties of ıhe various groups within society and . vepon es 
De se a A nenn fertig 

ike Gerard anı jalbero, a A 
Ben who strayed from the straight and MER: His ee Be 
addressed 10 the king alone. He spoke to the people I a a a 

id understand. He did so, again like Adalbero and Ger: i BE el 
pain Iy to exalt the episcopal function, to which he devotes a: en 
Bay Nocde as to all the others combined. But obvionsiy be se Bra: 
al Xhrone'',# “every legitimate royal thronc,” be sr 5 kon des 
columns [stapelim—tbe metaphos a to Aclfries, y 
5, beitatores. . 
eier ee enin worde 10 denote the ahre ‚ineicnl 
ee ing o0.1 re 
into 5 | 
er red, gebedmen and weoremen. Like A 

mies that if onc of its Jegs buckled, the tbrone von soteh, a 

Kane af them gave way it would collapse; on the other and he Se 
hat the people were happy when the three supports were \ent en a 

che wise laws of God and the just laws of che eng a 

the two regulative virtues and, according wo Adal ne En a 

formed the backbone of the social order|.” Or nn nr abi 
h, wich the vigorons support of his people, showe: el 
SE enlord ee will. More ckarly perhaps, and W 


ee n was stating what Aelfric 


mumality ofservices, Wulfsta \ el 
ee erra's aienion. Yet what the Dishop was laying 
ae ass nor quite identical ro what Aclfrie had affrmedb the worin DE 
lar, but in a new context their coloration | different. R x Tre 
a nnular figure is subsumed within a broad theory of good zoll 
rd oE CambraPs speech, it is included (yirtually without 
ur emphasis, which che author fels unwarrantedh te 
len as 10 something, selfsvident, generally accepted, In 9 
at Abo called the ministeriien regis, preceding the derall- 
a eigned, bishops, dukes, intendants of royal damalır 
ee parallel and hieracchical corps that heipeil II 
co fulfll his office, one in che spiritual domain, the acer in 
emporal. Note carefully that only ehe lcaders duries and uk ae analyaed, 
Nothing further is said of the toiling masses. Once again their app‘ 
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was a fleeting one. They disappear at once into the shadows. Bur again note 
carehally that like Gerard of Cambrai and Adalbero of Laon, Wulfstan, 
before laying down the framework of the organization, before assigning 
cach powerful figure his respective place, and before designating their sev- 
eral roles, felt the need to expound the homulogy between the earchly king- 
dom and the heavenly one, to discuss the mysterious correspondences of 
which it never occurred to either Aelfric or King Alfred to say a word. And 
the statements of the bishop Wulfstan and of the two bishops of Francia arc 
connected most closely on this particular point. 


What are we to ıhink of ıhis connection? Wulfstan wrote some years in 
advance of his confreres in Cambrai and Laen. Had they caught some echo 
of his words? Had they looked to hin fat inspiration? Had English oratory 
soumehow altered the course of ıhe river of words, formulas, remembrances 
of phrases read and heard, that constantly flewed through their minds? Will 
it ever be possible to say with certainty? The known facts permit us to say no 
more than this: in the time of one generation, between 995 and 1025, 
between rhe writing of the Apologetichs and the synod of Arras, new struc- 
tures, feudal structures, were coming to light on both sides of che Channel, 
in an arca cembracing Fleury, Winchester, York, Saint-Bertin, Samt-Quemin, 
Cambrai, and Laon: within this region an ever tighter network of relations 
bmuad the whole of the high aristocracy cagether, prelates and warrior 
captains alike; during this period of a single generation two learned men, 
their minds formed on what had been taught at Rheims since the time of 
Hincmar, had taken up a theme. This theme was already in existence, prc- 
sent in everyday thought, in commen turns of phrase. They turned it ınto 
®somerhing literary.”+S 
The figure was commonplace, so much so that neither writer thought to 
comment on it, to explain his particular rhetorical use of it. Emeiged from 
time out of memory, it had no relation whatever with the reahities of the 
contemporary social configuration, wirh the pragmatie or juridical 
classifications applied to the populace, or, in particular, with the taxonomic 
system employcd in the legal code then being formalized by Wulfstan him- 
self. It stood as far remoyed from reality as, for instance, the late twentiech- 
century ideolegical dichotomy that lends credence to the existence of an 
autonomous “popular” culture. Thus eddying and whirling in the depths of 
chaotic currents of Jinguistic and mental babit, a form was conveyed 
through time. It rosc to the surface: there were three ways to “militate,” 10 
do service for the Christian people, hence three socio-functional groups 
united by mutnal exchange, This ternarity had nathing in common with the 
one laid down by ecelesiastical morality; but it could forge links wich it, che 
new could overlay ıhe old. Minor adjustments sufficed to bring the two 
figures into line: combining the clerks and the monks, splitting the body of 
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laymen in two. But it was just as easy t0 couple the new ternarity with the 
Gelasian dichotomy, at {he cost of making two additions: first, by accen- 
tuating the hierarchy that was uppermost in minds obsessed with censuring 
the carnal, the sexual, with all that Adalbero implied in urtering che word 
“blood”; and second, by allowing the wo “ministries” 10 be joined by a 
third vocation, meritorions by virtue of the fact thar it provided nourish- 
ment and was arduaus. Trifunctionality, char formal notion, wasinvoked in 
debates over Church discipline: who had ıhe sightto wield arms? What was 
the proper use of physical force? All ıhese debates revolved around a prob- 
len raised by the inereasing disintegration of the decrepit political 
framework, the problem of violenee, i.e., of peace, of justice, of Jaw, of 
ordo. Those who feared the effects of a weakening of royal power ıhat 
ecame more visible with each passing day clung 10 this commonplace 
notion. They made it the preamble for a plan of reform, of restoration ofthe 
Ancient order of things. 

Clearly, the schema was more bluntly formulared by che English, and by 
Aelfrie in particular. Perhaps it was he who originated the triad of Latin 
nouns ending in the suffix aror. Only he referred © the three functional 
categories as orders. What did this firmness and simpliciry owe to the insular 
cultural milieu? The formula did, of course, occur it ıhe vernacular—and 
yet we have seen what care Aelfrie took 10 Latinize the terms of the 

"assification. Was ıhis to wrest them from the grip of barbarism? To raise 
nem to the level of the liturgies? To make them sacred? Or was It because 
he had read then in this form? The formula was also applied, of course, to 
describe the relationship of the people to the monarchy, to show how, iethe 
king wished to practice his “craft?” with “craft,” be ought to use rhe various 
aptitudes of his subieets to his advantage. This inevitably calls to mind 
Certain niadie complexes with deep roots in traditional Celtic political im- 
aginings. WIN ir evenwally be possible to press the genenlogical investiga- 
tion further along these lines? Such, at any rate, is not the purpose of this 


book- 

Equally clearly, Gerard of Cambrai and Adalbero of Laon seem backward 
by comparison with the English contemporaries: they set forch Ihe same‘ 
!deas, but less bluntly; ıhey refrain from discussing order. Less abstract, 
however, they refer to ıhe countryside and ta ıhe seigniory in connection 
wich the thid function. Yet they resist the tempration 10 indulge verbal 
resonances and ayoid using the word laborator. Opposite oratores and 
bellatores, they place the agricolae, the servi; opposite priests and warriors, 


they place peasants, serfs. 
IF they were infusnced by words recently and probably still con- 


temporaneously uttered in England, did these words not work their effects 
indirectly, by awakening echoes of still orher words—Carolingian words? 
Indeed, we find a rough outline ofthe wrifunetional Agure in a commentary 
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on the Book of Revelation due 0 Haymo, a monk at Saint-Germain of 
Aneire in the first half of the ninch century. Haymo’s concern was not to 
en ae noE even to describe it, as the “nirrors” then did in order to 
2 ee men of Re duties of their estate. Instcad, his efforts were 
ect: ispelling che obscurities in a sacrı f 
fircer a ed text, one of the 
F i 2 most fas- 
Anatne: ne are of all. In the fourteenth verse of chapter three of 
ion the word “Laodiceans” may be fi vi 
i 'ound, along 'h its Lati 
translation, tribus amabilis dom id his mean Wi "chree” 
" omino, What did this mean? Which “ 
Ser n? Which “three” 
5 ah it in teferred or Haymo did his urmost to answer these questions.** 
. he wrote, were ihree “order” establish e 
s ed among the Jewish as well 
asche Roman prople: senatores, milires, agricolae. From his reading of nn 
ln ee he had learnıed that in Rome there were two ordines that 
Be Mn common people, the senate and the equestrian order; and 
because in his vun time he wa wies ea complete nurlzarion of the 
A Sie refer to the third group as “citizens”; instead he wrote 
en Ei le went on to say char these three orders had become three 
En eilE in the Church (here taking care not to use the word ordo, 
sich would hay etaild making distnctions of quite anoıher kin) three 
Br ne n Priest, warrior, and farmer. Thus half a century 
red, a highly cultivated scholar workin; 
5 2 5 on the Burgundıai 
hinge of de Frankish world had ser forth che principle of the ones 
ie in a work that met with great success. He mentioned it in 
pass 5 3 wi ul em: Now, the manuscript of Haymo’s commentary 
‚as to be found on the bookshelves at Laon. Ofthi i 
the masters of the school of 1. i ing their Dun glass nl re 
s .aon, in composing their own gli h 
of Revelation in the earlı ee 
y twelfth century, copied out fi 
= B a , copied out fragments of in.*7 
de s Kenne, moreover, men meditated are fervenily then 
ee a A : ne is determined to insist strenuously that 
; Serard would have required an erudite ref 
ing down ıhe postulate of the thr. a le 
a ree social functions, would i i 
s frh 2 it not be simpl, 
0 ie or one in Carolingian rather than English libraries? en 
a v ae reason that Haymo's work was to be found among the 
ımes they had at hand. More than th. 
F t, Haymo was the fi 
ee < 5 @ at, ymo was the first person, so 
„10 have inseribed side by side on a pi \ 
s Piece of parchment th 
three nouns that express social trifunctionality: sacerdotes, huge oe 


R 

Final beten what ih ro Frakisb ishps sid in abour 1025, and 

‚hat Haymo of Auxerte and the English had said carli is anc 

ya Hayme of Au said earlier, there is another 

5 portant one. Only the former pair i 
trifunctional figure in an ideologi ne a 
logical system of a scope and majes 

Wulistan’s system was far fr ini ebene 
stem was far from attaining. They explicitly linked the ch 

soc12 ii n- 

eis} functions with the exemplary structures of ıhe heavenly Jerusalem 
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THE HEAVENLY EXAMPLE 
II 


That ıhe vision of the two Frankish bishaps was grandiose be BR 
peated often enough. What was only of peripkeral teen a fstan Sr 
ci from Carelingian thought) became 
‚even that much surely borrowed ; 
central rib-work in the theoretical cachedral thar Adalbero and Gerard Be 
building. The mission of royalty; the place of ıhe bishops- inenscssors, 
Prophets, orators; order; the relationship among the theee areas © ers 
ivi 2 deri A } structure, a structure 
activity; all chese derived from a primordial ture, 
Ssahliched an isonomy beeween che visible and the invisible, between the 
Capetian kingdom and the heavenly eiry. Like Cisero in Scrbio’s Ei. 
dalbero and Gerard from theie reading, of Macrobius— 


A 
Sn aachen .d 10 link the political order with the order of the 


our two authors intende« 
"ice sgain, however, they were treading an old and well-traveled pay 
following in the footsteps of a long line uf predeccssors. Borken. Ian (and 
Who knows what Alcına may have brought with him of the Ba Si 
own culture) had thought to artach the earthly mönaechy nur sl “ A 
divine by laying down the principle of the identity of the ee . Be. 
Aleuin, Adalbero and Gerard dreamed of the beyond while me ae K 
the very same texts that had preoceupied de peleeson meeory ü 
Great-commenting on Ezekicl, the visionary, invoking the “oruuple\ ol 
Ihe heavenly host; and above all, Augustine, who had pressed much harıher 
not merely seeking a model in heaven, but imagining che imerpenen E 
this world and the other. The population Di the city of Se IE wrot “ 
consists for the most part of angels; nevertheless a part oft : 
ity ...is an assembiy formed of mortal men destined to be Bahn si Fe 
immortal angels”—a colonizarion of dhe Kingdom by mankin h . 
gustine, moreover, there was no justification for the procreative ac 
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than that it secured for migrations of this kind a steady supply of man- 
power. To think in this way was to maintain that the veil of appearances 
was permeablc, that the frontier dividing the carnal from the spiritual was 
easily crossed: Adalbero adopted this idea when he showed munkind par- 
dally engaged in the erernal, Indeed, Augustine’s discussion relared not only 
to ıhe dead but also to the living: "this part of the community is now 
wandering on earth [in pilgrimage, on the road, in nuigration, as men of the 
year 1000 were wont to be, always on the move, heading for battle, the fair, 
the pioncer fronts of land-clearing, or adventure] under the condition of 
change, ot else at rest, in che persons of those who have passed from this life, 
in the secret resting places of ahe souls of the departed.” We may admite his 
discretion as to the topography of these invisible regions. Suill, and it is this 
that sets them cleariy apart from Alcuin and all the English writers, Adal- 
bero and Gerard did not draw solely en Gregory and Augustine, Their 
inspiration came principally from Dionysius the Areopagite. 

In the Acts of the Apostles, 17:34, it is reported that in Achens Saint Paul 
converted this Dionysius, to whom he gave instruction. Legitimately, one 
might imagine Paul expounding to his discip!e what he had scen in the third 
heaven. Hence it was possible to regard Dionysius, recipient of this amazing 
revelation, as a connoisseur of ıhe other world. Sc ir happened that in the 
late filth century, a Greek, assuming the authority and the pseudonym of 
Dionysins the Areopagite, had written two books: On the Celestial Hierar- 
chy and On the Feclesiastical Hierarchy. Now, in the minds of Adalbero 
and Gerard—and everyone else—this Dionysius was identified with the Di- 
onysius of Montmartre, the confessor of the Faith, the martyr whose sepui- 
chre was attended by che monks of Saint-Denis [the French form of Saint 
Dionysius—Trans.] and who, like the two prelates, had been a bishop. He 
was the special protector of the kingedom of France: all Gaul had benefitted 
from this “splendid light of the divine word.” This facr was recalled in 
the preamble of a grant of privilege accorded the abbey of Saint-Denis in 
1008 by ıhe king, none other than Robert the Pious.! There we read that 
Dionysius had reserved his grearest boons for the kings af the Franks, 
“Those among them who gave their services 10 Chrisr’s martyr, who con- 
cerned themselves with his cult, were exaltcd in glory and royal power, 
while zhose who scorned him last the kingdom and their lives’ —which 
words served to justify the usurparion of the throne by the Capetians, whose 
anıcestors, the counts of Paris, ıhe dukes of France, had always venerated 
Dionysius: even. before the dynastic change in 987, they had chosen the 
ıbbey of Saint-Denis as cheir burial place. 

Whoever evoked Dionysius in che time of Gerard and Adalbero was 
ceturning deliberately to the Frankish roots, was going back to Clovis and 
his descendants, was claiming as Francia’s birthright a heritage, a continu- 
ous cultural tradition, and was relegating the German kingdom—along with 
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Brittany and the isles—to the periphery. proclaiming the primacy of the 
Caperians. To appreciate what value was attached to the relics of Saint 
Dionysius, that treasure stored in the Ile-de-France, recall that the Germans 
dreamed of seizing these remains and carrying them off for new burial in 
theic awn lands. In 1049, during the reconstnuction of the choir of Saint- 
Eimmeram at Rarisbon—Ratisbon being the principal eity of the Salian em- 
perors and Saint-Emmeram their monastery an ancient vomb was di 
covered, and the story began to eirculare thar it was he saint’s, that King 
Amulf had piaced his bones there on his retucn from a vivrorions campaign 
In the lands of the western Franks. A legend. As the eleventh century began, 
the fact was that to invoke the woitings attributed to Dionysius was also to 
place che accent on the slow shift of the centers of sacred culture away from 
Rheims and towards Fleury on the Loire and Saint-Denis in France. 


The body of he pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite was held by “France”; 
ir rested ncar Paris. His books were also kepr in “France.” The Byzantine 
emperor had offered a set to Louis the Pious, which gesture had been deemed 
a legitimate restitution. The two books “on the angelic principate and 
the ecciesiastical principate”—as Gerard of Cambrai referred to them, 
Latinizing “hierarchy” as principatus—had first been translared into Latin 
by Hilduin, abbet of Saint-Denis and arch-chaplain of the emperor; later, at 
the behest of Charles the Bald, himself abbot of Saint-Denis since 867, a 
much better translarion had been prepared by John Scotus, known as the 
Irishman, who headed the palace school, knew Greck, and provided the 
work with a commentary. The episcopal library in Laon held a manuseript 
of this translation at the beginning of che eighteenth century; the catalogue 
calls the codex “very old,” which means prior to the cleventh century. Thus 
it was available (0 Adalbero.? This document had exerted a prodigious 
Infltence in Charles the Bald's entourage. An image ol paradise thereby 
came to be rooted in scholarly imaginations, an tmape that painters worked 
10 represent figuratively (as in folio Sv* of a Sacramentary that was ilus- 
trated ın about 870, probably at Saint-Denis).* It helped focus attention on 
angels, which came to vecupy a larger place in pious observances, and 
assisted Saint Michael in gradualty displacing the Savior from che upper 
chapels to the top level of dhe porches. It established a peaceiul and orderly 
setting in which eschatolögical dreams might unfold. For more than a cen- 
tury such dreams were purged of dramatie gesrures and histrionic outbursts. 
Thanks to knowledge of the works of Dionysius, the Heavenly Jerusalem 
could truly seem a “vision of peace,” a model of that order that kings were 
being pressed wo maintain on earth. In any case, Lam cerrain that che exalted 
aspecrs of the system sct forth in 1025 by the bishops of Cambrai and Laon 
derived directly from these two books: 0 he precepts of Gregory the Great, 
very Latin, ascetic, deliberately dry, they added the Iyricismm chat was [ 
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ing; they increased the amplitude of the Augustinian themes still further 
These pages were endlessiy tead and reread in northern France. From them 
stems the originality of what was indeed the “French” concept of political 
action in the central Middle Ages.* z 
““Whoever says hierarchy means thereby an order that is perfecily haly.s 
The thought of the pseudo-Dionysius transferred the notion of order—in the 
two-fold sense ofraxis and ordo—into the realın of che sacred. It divinized 
the Gregorian principle of authority and inequaliry.® Above al, it made the 
invisible, inviolable law discussed by Saint Augustine—which prescribed 
keeping t0 one's place, remaining in ranks—into a vitalizing law, the law 
that governed the incessant expansion and contraction, the Continual ebb 
and flow by which che lighr emanating from che One God descended ro 
awaken into existence ereatures from top to bottom of the chain of bein 
calling chem to gather on high in the unity of che divine. Indeed, “ıhe alı ir 
hierarchy is, so far as possible, assimilation and union in God.”? This law 
was nor unlike charity, not without resemblance to ıhe will of he creator 
For it was God’s wish that intelligent beings “be arrayed in sanctity and 
overscen in order.”# IP-and here Jay the evil, ıhe worm in the fruit, ıhe 
ot—this movement should Fall into disorder, men, obedient to God's in- 
tentions, should then work with all their hearts to restore calm and reg- 
ularity 10 he cycle. The Dionysian notion of hierarchy thus required con- 
uinual reformation of that which was constantly undergoing deformation. 
More, it ordered men to cooperate in spreading the truth. Since *hierar- 
chy, sacrod order, is a science and a force in action which impels beings to 
resemble che divine insofar as they are able, and which, by divine Alamina- 
ons, raisce them up, insofar as their strength permits, to the imitarion of 
God,”"1% the system’s imperatives implied that “those who are more ad- 
vanced carry out the purification of the others.” Furthermore, it was 
Ihrough chis “force in action,” which was also knowledge, that the two 
worlds, invisible and visible, were able (u communicate, jusı as berween che 
two books of the Hierarchies, that of heaven and that of the ecclesia, com- 
munication took place and a hierarchical relationship was established. Wirh 
dlear signs God revealed the imporatives of the immateria! order to man- 
kind, He ıhus awakened, artracted ım himself “the passive part of our soul 
which Iifts itself toward the most divine realities by correctly combining 
allegorical symbols m igurative sepresentariona.”!! Suger, in sebulding 
‚uint-Denis, was to have this text inseribed virtually word for word in the 
stone of ıhe edifice as a manifesto of his acsthetic intention. Coordination 
between the societies of heaven and those of the perceptible world was 
ussablished by the analogical relationship between their structures, God 
also institutes us in hierarchy so that we may participate in the liturgy of 


‚e heavenly hierarchies through the resembla: eir holy and quasi- 
gh the ince of their h, id 
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Now, the mysterious dynamic of order and knowledge unfolded in a 
triune configuratior.. “The division of every hierarchy is ternary?? fhence 
tripartition was indecd ‘the most pesfech,' as Loyseau was larer to say: it was 
sacred], as follows: the most divine signs; the divine beings who know these 
signs and are the initiators; those, finally, whom they righteously initiate.” 
hs we understand why those pure intelligences, the angels, were arrayed 
in heaven in interlocking triads, which were neicher Ireland’s nor Georges 
Dumezil’s. “The word of God attributes ninc revelatory names to the angels 
according to their hierarchy: the master who initiated me divided them into 
Uhree termary groups.” In immediate contact with God were the Seraphim, 
che Cherubirn, and the Thrones, “constituting a single hierarchical triad and 
truly the highest... .;10 enable lesser nawizes to rival themselves, they raise 
them up, imitating the supreme goodness and communicating thereby the 
splendor visited upon themselves. In tucn, these natures of secondary rarık 
{another triad: she Dominations, the Virtues, the Powers] transmit TO she 
nexr lesser grade this splendor, and at each degree the superior disrributes to 
Ah lesser a portion of the gift of divine light.”2* Through this !hird angelie 
triad (comprising Principates, Archangels, and Angels), illumination, "rev- 
elatory for human hierarchies,” finally came to cover the earth.15 In the 
Yowest rank of the “celestial hierarchies” stood the angels; in the highest 
rank of the “ecclesiastical hierarchies,” The bishops: from the former to the 
latter che message was transmitted. 

"The immaterial order was in effect projected onto our world by the in- 
carnare form of God, Christ, God made flesh, sharing the human condition, 
speaking to his diseiples, Jesus established the unity of the two hierarchies, 
Ne epitomized 'hem in his person. At the point of suture, he ruled both 
realms. Hence the inferior hierarchy was not part ‚of eternity. It had come 
into being om a certain day, in historical time, with Jesus, and through a 
sacrament, an imtiating sign, baptism: so said Gerard of Cambrai to the 
heretics of Arras, who were not in agreement with rhis view, in anempting 
ve nvince thern that baprism was sacred. Comsequentiy, this hierarchi 
could well be called ecehesiastical. In the Church established by Christ, all 
order an earth resided; from and by the Church, the divine faw was con- 
veyed to all mankind: did Adalbero’s view differ from this? Because human 
society was imperfect, however, it contained only two triads, First was the 
initiatory triad consisting of those capable of entieing others toward perfee- 
tion. Ir dispensed the three sacraments: baptism, to purify; the eucharist, {0 
illıminate; confirmation, to mark the accomplishment of the mission. It was 
organized on three echelons, three degrees of power: the “ministers” (ordi= 
nary clerks), who purified, baptized; the priests, who brought illumination, 
ho distributed che body of Christ; and, Anally, the bishops, “Jearned in all 
holy knowledge” —“in them all the imperatives of the human hierarchy art 
fulßlled and completed.” !% Symmetrically, on a lower level, we find ıhe 
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“perfectibles”: first, those awaiting purification, catechumens, energum 
and penitentsr Kiloaea by she fatal papülse ed by dhe peieete ihn Did 
eher Jain in che fasst öfahertüchaniee and Anally/rhe manks sure: Da 
other men, Sur Wichöutig Jöaderchip vole in the‘Chuich. Kheir Blacerbeing 
Eher people at che gates of the sanctuary, subject 10 the authority of the 
„EN was ch order of things, No soomr had bee Ink hare by Joh che 
Scors improved translation, the Dionysian vision at once fascinated thı 
Geroliigian: ileligentsis, Im abe Marsial, shecvrok Adı her con us 
Bhunla mieditarcd'on (he rin orders al angelerı a capinulary.0f Charkıs 
ıhe Bald referccd to the Bishops as ıhe “Thrones of God."'" In the early 
Gevdacl eontaiy thie.witon hung abnur che loftic suraiais of Ieazumg in 
Vrancia and Neustria: painters continued to transfer it to the pa; = of in j 
gical books;"* when Fılk Nerra, the count of Anjow, founded oa 
2 Beaulieu les Loches in 1007, he dedicaned ir to che Trinity and at ıhesame 
vime 10 he "celestial armies over which God reigns, namely, the Cherabim 
hnd Setaphiio”; panzonsge was.chus Kassa upon idee bawert han, DIE 
umysius had shown assembled at the Almighty’s side, watchful, rcady t 
Aercnd upon he enen. ik he cmuns, hads of einalanene wei 
In ee be found together wirh the bishops flanking the person of 
„Clan, Such 3 concepion af ürder had all ar was need 10 srl 
eh i jalbero. Ir placed che mouasteries under the authority of the 
ishops; it held that the later received cheir wisdom directly from heaven 
ande Ihe au des in al polkiealäerion ie ser ent äbayı human law. Alan 
wich che whole ecclsiasticalinstitution of which they were the eereie 
chat “middle-ground in which mankind progressively shed its Involvement 
in space and time.® Inded, “he eclesiatical Kierarchy 5 Ihroughout 
both celestial and legal. By virtue of its iermedliary character, it partie 
pares in bach extreme hierarchies. With one it shares intellectuat con. 
templation, with the other, the varieyy of pereepuible symbals by wl hi 
taises itself in cighteousness towards the divine.”2! Dionysius Ma ee 
Hlainly übe source in which Gerard and Adalbero discovred che plan of 
ibeir wondertul ei, and, more {han cha, canon for soggsing ihr 
ernarity shaped all just human relations. Hierarchized, which meant sacred 
ihese relations also established the necessary inequality; they were regular 
jrions of afeion and everenc, of ceasless inerchange rom sop 10 
bottom of the endless chain through which che love char moved rhe sun and 
BE ohhir stars.Bowed iysterioushh strom son. High and’ ar the sanie' um 
ascended from belawr back toward its source. EG 
„he wiangleJay are hear of che work ofche psudo-Dionysius, bu che 
hnctions did not. For chis work was, as Adalbero said, “mystical”; it paid 
BE 12 10 sodsaisıktalgelAipaktssänguestet.enlahunmnhich was govemed 
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by hamatı law. To propase an earthly ternarity symmetric with the invisible 
triads, duly emphasizing thc effects of the lex humana, deseribing the un- 
equal relationships of which every kingdem, every seigniory, provided 
examples—was this not to finish what Dionysius had begun? Now we sre 
the usefulness of the introduction into che system of the commonplace, 
hackneyed idea, the schema discussed by che scholars of Great Britain, the 
trilogy oforatores, bellatores, and the rest. This image had the advantage of 
being ternary, of lending itself to analogies, and especially of being related to 
another ternarity not to be found in the work of Dionysius bunself, but 
rather in the De dinisione naturae of his commentator, Erigena, the 
Trishman. In this work, John che Scor established an analogy between the 
structures of the Trinity and those of “nature.” In the latter, he distin- 
guished in turn the hody, to which the essentia, i.e., the production of 
material goods was subordinate; the soul, "whose portin is virtzte,” i.e., the 
source of military valor (in the elevench century, une praised the good 
warrior by calling him animosus); and, finally, the intellectus, which, using 
sapientia, intervened through operatio, i.c., control of all action through 
inspiration. Operatio, oratio: the two words echo each other; in dreams 
the difference between them was easily blurred. And thus within the bosom 
of the created world, barely veiled, perceptible, it was possible to distinguish 
three functions, in perfect correspondence wich the three divisions of nature, 
weh the three corps of the angelic armies; the three functional categories of 
human society. 


We have already paid a visit to che workshop ncar the cathedral to which 
the Frankish bishops of che ycar 1000 turned in order that they might more 
justly judge, more equitably mete out penance, and more effectively instruct 
their flock, at the head of which stood the king. There they also composed 
sermons, dissertations which the king, sezted oppasite the bishop, on the 
other throne, was the first to hear, and whose echoes were meant to re- 
verberare throughout the populace, thanks to the organic coherence uniting 
the person of the sovereign with the humblest guests in his household, ie, 
his kingdom, and thereby to disseminate a morality from one echelon to the 
next, from the head on down to the remotest extremities of the rcalm. In this 
workshop we found both “tols” and “handwork,” as Alfred the Great 
mighr have put it: for tools there were the weapons of speech, rhetoric, but 
even at this early date also dialectic; along wich a complex range of mate- 
rials sorted in memory and in books, an enormous stockpile of words. Here 
Adalbero and Gerard worked, taking up one piece, casting another aside ta 
replace it wich somerhing berrer. While making few modifications, they 
nonetheless rearranged the parts, ordered them in a new way. 

These two “prelates” began with three concepts. The concept of 
authority--i.c., of inequality—tempered by chariry; the concept of order— 
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but sacralized, for the society of which they were dreaming was not a "soci- 
61y of orders”: in cheir eyes there was only one genuine ander. che clomı. 
and, finally, ıhe concept of functions—their own, those assinnecd to dba 
others—dehning themselves, along wich the order that they headed, by om 
Position to other offices decmed inferior co their own. They scrapped the old 
binary system of Gelasius. They took it apart in ıheir workshop, Thesystem 
as such was no longer usable. Their medlitarions apon Dionysius’ heran 
Ohies had brought homehe need for a new design; from England, perhaps 
And come the idea chat two pillars were not sufficient to insure stabiliiy„char 
(hree were required; practical experience, the battle that chey had to wage 
such day against the castellans, the pcople, against ıheir conkröree in ıhe 
voungils, against the monks, the pope, agatıst everyone, had taughı chem 
that in the cheater of political action, every scene was played by three actors. 
Building on the termary, ıhcy set two other actors facing the clerk. Not the 
monk and the laymanı this would have been tantamount to recognizing the 
Independence of the monastic Institution, if not its superiority. Thus the; 
sepudiaied the old ecclesiastical model of ihe three “orders”” Crown ron 
was the idea that ıhe uncqual distribution of power, the growing specialien 
tion of the military profession, and ıhe effects of the mechaniurıs chen takln 
hold in the seigriories had traced a dividing line through thelaity. a claavanı 
unknown to the pscudo-Dionysius. This experience resulted ın their fer 
mulating the trilunctional postulate, 
tut in so doing they made the image bierarchical, superimpesing on it che 
anking derived from the three orders of merir established by Jerome, Au, 
kustine, and Gregory i 
established by Dionysius. Taking up che widely accepted idewihar a con 
secrator of the host aught not to fight, nor a master take part in servile 
Iabor, they abolished che theorerical equality among the thzer parties ine 
volved in che mutual exchange of services. While each of the fanaone won 


Över connections may have existed berween the trifunctional figure and the 
!oyal person, In this they were aided by Dionysins. They did not look upon 
Ihe three functions as upholding the throne or as reflecting the king's virtues 
ind obligations in the social body. For them, trifunctionality reproduced the 
y order on earth. Consequently, contrary to what some have main- 
inined, they in fact did tegard the triad of functions as inchrding all human 
vonditions, with each of the sategories ranged behind a leader, a head, as 
way appropriate for any “order,” one or anoıler of che chree Agures of 

fection—the good priest, the good soldier, and the good peasant 
he figures that stil] preoccupied M. de Torquat as recently as twenty years 
yo. This configuration stemmed from che (Dionysian) intersection of thr 
Ivo anes of eleavage, one impased by divine law, the other by human law. 
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At the intersection of the two jurisdictions, we find not the sovereign but 
now, instead, the bishop. Inspired directly, without intermediaries, by the 
spirie (Adalbero and Gerard saw themselves in Saint Gregory as he was 
depicted by illuminators in norchern France on the pages of ıhe Maralia in 
Job, seated on a coyal throne and visited by the dove), the bishop, books in 
hand (thuse of Augustine and Gregory, and the two books of Dionysius), 
tevealed heaven, i.e., the angelic triparition, to the sovereign. He addressed 
the king, making a pretense of defending che monarchy. In facr, she point of 
episcopal argumentation was to domesticate it. The king was no longer the 
arbiter, but the executant—the advocate, to use the Carolingian term, the 
secular arm, the instrument of a power that God bestawed directly on the 
prelates of che Church. 

‘Ihe ideological system of Adalbero and Gerard was Carolingian. It was 
the last expression of the Carolingian conception of royalty, by which we 
mean that of Hincmar, of the bishops af Charles the Bald. The conception 
not of Aix but of Rheims, Gompiegne, Paris, of John the Scars translarigr 
of Dianysius. Thus we understand why even in its innermost recesses this 
system seems so peaccable, why che Carmen never looks upon the upheavals! 
it discusses as a warning sign of the impending end of time. Calmly and 
imperturbably, it looks into ıhe beyond and finds order, peace, and hope, 
Insafar as the system was "nystical,” however, it lent itself to the purposes 
of the bishops who were promoting the peace of God, even though this was 
ostensibly one of its targers. Like chem, it sought to strip ıhe sovereign of 
responsibility for pax and lex, foc order. Frighteneil 10 find themselves 
challenged by competitors, who rose from their midst and under the protec- 
tion of their immunities, in their cities, on che crest of that great wave chat] 
brought forch feudalism fully formed, these connt-bishops—who felt chey 
needed a strong king and a hierarchy to stiffen cheir resistanee—no longer 
deemed the munarch the Enchpin of society. They would have liked to have 
seen the king, sacced like themselves, enthraneıl among the other oratores, 
cpiscopalized. And had the monarch managed to free himself from that) 
enzourage of bisnops who held him in leading strings, it would only have 
been to fall amongst the mobiles, the beilatores, to descend a rung on the 
scale of social values. Hence ıt is incortect t6 maintain that it was the 
progress of monarchy that led to the emergence of the trifunctional figum 
from the real of the inarticulate between 1025 and 1030 in its carlies 
known formulation. As had earlier been the case in England in the time & 
Alfred the Great, of Aelfric, and ıhe bishop Wulfstan, so now ir was ratlı 
the danger, the crisis in wluch royalty seemed to be foundering thar saw rl 
theme pressed into service. 

A crisis. Ideological formations rescal themselves to the historian I 
Periods of mımultmous change. In such grave times, the custodians of u 
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word speak incessandy. The time has now come 


carhı 
Bu workshop, Then perhaps we may be able to gain a better under. 
5 H d Se why tools and material were put Ca che uscs we have seen as we 
ollowed the meanderings of memory and the hazards of action. 


for us to step outside the 
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CIRCUMSTANCES 


S 


Irmt ofthe late autumn of che Carolingian Renaissance, the ideologi- 

va] system, the superb, complex ideological edifice built by Gerard and 
Adalbero was also one of the flowers—on a par with ıhe abbey church 

ot Tourmnus and the. porch-towets of Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire or Saint-Ger- 
mun-des Pres—that blassomed with the rising sap which even as the 

tes were holding farth was stimalating general materia) groweh 
througkout western Europe. Ler us not confine our artention exclusively to 
Ihexe texts. Let us not lose sight of the overwhelming vitality of the pro- 
ductive forces, or of the cantinuing progress in agrienlturc, whose Pace 
was accelerating, owing no doubt to a change in climate, a variation 
which, hough minor, was enough to increase crop yields. Nor should we 
noglect che demographie upsurge which followed the elimination of the last 
of slavery from the seigmioriex, whose lately too rigid framework 
was smashed by te last of the invasions in northern France. The cultural 
atılact whose origins and pattern I have atteınpted to describe Arst looms 
\ato view at the dawn of a vigorous phase of very rapid progress. Forged 
Iiy men who, as bishops, felt obliged ro work tirelessly for the climination 
ul che festering corruption, indefatigably promulgating the inaccessible 
wuchs revealed to them by virtue of anointinent, this artifact was an in- 
strument of reform. It was a weapon, specially tempered and honed to 
sttäck che malady in onc quite specific point. As far as we can tell, with 
oa imperfect historians’ eyes, groping in the mist-enshrouded past, scru- 
Wnizing traces that have been almost entirely effaced, this weapon seems 
ku have been brandished between 1025 and 1030. Why thesc particu- 

Ins years? Most important, why was the theme of the three social func- 
Nions, that farent form, unti) that time held in reserve, as it were, in the 
suhulous recesses of a mentalite, then made one of the cutting edges of that 
kinirument of restoration, the sword of justice? To be clear abour it, the 
imnson why the bishops of Cambrai and Laon began to dietate to scribes 
Words carlier urtered ın pomp before tribunals, in debate, and in the cere- 
imumes associated with power, was that for some time they had been 
ware of an increase in the virulence of the evil infections thar were always 
unve in this world below. The texts we have been studying were barn in 
ihe midst of a political crisis of the day; the time has now come to exarnine 
this crisis carefully. These texts were also rejoinders to antagenistic propo- 
Witlons; they challenged the words of false prophets, whose numbers, as we 
knuw, were on the rise at a rapid rate wirh the Äirst glimmerings of the end 
u] time. Attention should also be devoted to che projects for sacial reform 
ihar aroused the opposition of Gerard and Adalbero, since these formed 

Ihe negative, in a sense, upon which the trifunctional image, together with 
iin enveloping system, was superimpascd. Finally, that this system should 
have been formulated when and as it was owed largely to powerful cur- 
tents stirring the depths of the social formation, cureents that had been 


prei 


vostig 
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that had to be taken into ee 
‚odels earlier generations had ve in co) ; 

Iso need to gather additional evidence so 
; the widespread unrest that 


le for some time and 
‚difications in the m 
Hence we shall alı 


serve as closcly as possibl 
en ted to bring under control, 


piainly visib 
requiring mo 
ceiving society. 
that we may ob: 
ideological oratory atternp! 
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N crisis of royalty. Tmbecillitas regis: the king has no further support. The. 
imetaphor used by the writer of the Gesta ehiscnporum cameracensium 
harks back to the one used a short while carlier by Aelfric, and to the one 
üscd a century before by Alfred the Great. This collapse of the monarchy 
was crucial: the “speeulators,” people who held up the mirror (speculurn) of 
Viriwes, now turned it tO face not toward the sovereign but rather toward 
woclety. The pragmaric virtues came unstuck from the royal person, and the 
Innetions of wisdom, armed force, and generous productivity thereby came 
16 be iocated within the social hody. The crisis, moreover, was one that 
nme on quite suddenly. 

In the summer of 1023, nothing in the Frankish people seemed changed: 
it Jvois on the Meuse, on the frontier which since the treaty of Verdun 
koparated the western kingdom from Lotharingia, the two sovereigns, King 
Henry of Germany and King Robert of France, held discussions amid the 
most precious jewels from their coffers after exchanging sumptuous gifts as 
inkens of friendship and demonstrations of ıheir respective magnificence; 
their talks bore on peace, justice, and the protection of che Haly Church. 
Luwis the Pious had treated the same subjects two centuries earlier. But in 
huct all this was a facade. Behind it things had already come aparı at ıhe 
wanis, A year later, the disintegration became apparent. In Lorraine (that 
ionner kingdom, now joined to Germany, in which Cambrai and its bishops 
were located) when Henry died, Duke Frederick, Getard’s (and Adatbero’s) 
volisin, rejected the man named by the Germans to succecd the sovereign. 
King, Robert tried to take advantage of this situation to march into and scize 
Anstrasia, or at any rate Romance-speaking Austrasia, the country around 
Metz, and land of Gerard and Adalbero, In 1025 he gathered his troops; 
ineanwhile, the most powerful of the princes of western France, Odo, coum 
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‚of Blois and Troyes, made ready to invade the kingdom of Burgundy. It was 
at this moment that Gerard set forth che postulare of social trifunctionality. 
At Compitgne in 1023 he had been wirh King Robert, taking part along wich 
the other bishops in the preparations for the meeting at Ivois and for the 
broad pacification effor: that that encounter was to have inaugurated. Now, 
left helpless by the death of Henry, his patron, he was very likely dreaming 
of renewed independence for Lorraine; he ser gifts to Robert, perhaps to 
stop him, in any case to initiate talks. Actually, the troubles abated fairly 
quickly in the Lotharingian portion of Frankisk territory. Before the end of 
1025, the dukes, and Gerard with them, had gone to Aix-la-Chapelle to offer 
their allegiance. Ihe old order was restored. 

Meanwhile, however, in the western kingdom, where innovation had 
proved more disruptive—this being the region then in the van of Furopean 
growrh—the structures of the state, long undermincd, finally gave way. 
When Adalbero referred in his poem to the “youth” of King Robert, he was 
being ironic: Robert was old, decrepit. His throne was tottering, We know 
this from other evidence, from direct, not rhetorical, testimony, blunty 
provided by the acts of the royal chancellery.' 'he pompous reminiscences 
that embellish their preambles do not conccal all that was going to wrack 
and ruin. In the first place Robert the Pious was concerned ahout his sueces- 
sion: less than forty years carlier, his farher had become king of France by 
what many considered 10 be a usurpation, which had not been forgotten. 
Hugh Capet had attempted to found a dynasty by associating his eldest son 
to the throne. Robert had followed his example by having his first-born son, 
Hugh, anointed. In 1027, however, Hugh died. This was nor t00 seriousa 
blow: the king had other sons, and on Pentecost of chat same year, holy oil 
was poured over the body of Henry, the second eldest. 

More serious, indeed irreparable, was the dwindling, the shrinking away 
öfthe monarch’s authority. The entire sourhern portion of the kingdom had 
found it could manage without a sovereign; a few years carlier, the count of 

Barcelona, alarmed by che Moslern advance, had called the king of Orleans 
anıl Paris to the rescue; to whom now in the region south of Angers or the 
Solonge would it have occurred to follow suit? The souch of France was for 
a century and a half to be a country without a king, a country of princes, 
independent in their own “kingdom,” as they put it. In 1023, Achemar 
Chabannes praised one of them, Duke William, “che Great,” of Aquitainer 
though the duke was nor anointed, Adhemar recognized in him that emir 
nently royal virtue, sapientia. It is true that by way of compensation Robeı 
had just asserted bis power in the duchy of Burgundy, part of the Burgundias 
nation and one of those regna placed under the authority of the king 0) 
western France by the Carolingian partirions. Duke Henry had died wirhou 
an heir more than twenty years carlier. He was Robert’s uncle, and the kin 
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wrshod to claim the legacy. In the end ‚he overcame the resistanee, In 1017 
wi n si 

no incc, Iı 

« succeeded not in making himself duke but in placing one of his son 


1m,” che Francia of wh 
Jather had been duke, the land ofıhe Franke, northafthe Lau en 
and Lorraine. This province was no longe Praneialiie 
bad grow up in Rlanders and throughouz 
inte had seite. On chat front, all was lost. The rest was chreanun 
ab on et vn est importantly, how was the count of Auen 
& e ol allthe enemies, to b; i is 
ind Champagne under his control? IHRES ME SC 


r under his control. Prineipalities 
the region in which the Norman 


I" might be supposedi that Robert still reigned over Erancia like a Carol 
Kun Perlodieally gethering around his person, for the Important Christ 
. i 


bicasion of Pentecast in che 
o year 1008, when virzually all che b 
> ns to ne abbey of Chelles, as they had been an do in ee 
Bla age Bald: the acchbishop of Rheims, he archbishop of Touim au. 
N irteen bishops from the province of Rası "chem, 
Kl ne nce 9 eims, and, among them. 
ge in 1023 we witness a similar influc. } 
"anders and the duke of Normandy had come, together men nen 
Fig 2uraber of prelates of the Church, including Gerard, ihe bahn au 
un 19 deliberate over pax and lex. The latter were words tar ha 
„tn Charlernagne's owe. car. Bar this was he end, By exanıining as 
i y 
& q the king’s na z 
hunitignier has been able to date the change precisely in 1028. dar 


which che king heard the advice of his counselar. 

|! at once take on a new aspcct, No longer ano 
nd bishops or counts among the partie ’ 
now see only men of lesser quality g 
!haı most venerable puhlic assem hl 


h h 
Ind together the king and the generality of the populane on western Frank. 


"or to passing judgment 
or only exceptionally, do we 
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berween che weakening of the monarchy and the enunciation of social 
trifunerionality is srriking. 

I£ the bishops of Francia no longer troubled themselves to grace the royal 
court with their presence, this was because they no longer saw any advan- 
tage in doing so. It had become patently obvious that the Capetian monarch 
no longer had the strengih ta protect the interests of the high Church effec- 
tively. There was no one to whom the bishops could appeal. They would 
‚have to fend for themselves. For some time already, their colleagues in the 
southern part of the kingdom had been doing just that. What was to 
prevent their following suit, what was to prevent them from taking the 
king’s place and, since they, too, were sacred, assuming responsibility for 
defending the earchly order? Openly. Or, ar che very least, covertly. Before 
the rising tide of dangers—and for the prelates, the most pressing peril was 
that of standing out alone against the ncarby lay powers, against the dukes, 
the counts, the castellans—a welter of new projects emerged. A fertile, 
heatexl polemic raged in the tiny world of highly cultivared men, of men 
convinced that they were directly inspired by heaven, who continued te 
meet together, if not in the sovereign’s presence, at any rate in discussions 
held elsewhere, each of them enamored of the sound of his own voice and 
spurred on by it to contradict everyone else. Coteries and clans formed, the 
elerks finding themselves confronted wich steadily increasing numbers of 
ever more arrogant monks, for the structure of che Church was changing as 
well—another sign of the general turmoil of the times. In the confusion of 
proposals and counter-proposals, the fervor of ideological invention took a 
sucklen hold turn. Amid this chaos, the system of Gerard and Adalbero was 
hammerced out. Knitred together to form a single body were the three themes 
of necessary inequality, of isonomy between the society of humans and ıhe 
society of angels, and, finaliy, of che three functions. From the hear of 
controversy, this system emerged in opposition to others, which were de- 
nounced as ruscs of the devil char would help spread the disarder. The 
model containing the trifunctional postulate was advanced to counter three 
antagonistic models, also intended as rernedies for the weakness of the 
Capetian throne, models that took that weakness into account and gambled 
on it: the heretical model, the model of the peace of God, and the monastie 
model. 
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Ihe three proposals fangh 
iEht against by Adalbero and Gerard arus 
widespread movements born in the south. The true dimeı en 


kontation cannot be grasped unless note is taken of the 
on the one hand, 


nsions of the con- 
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orientation of Capetian policy, in furtherance of which the king advanced 
on Sens and Auxerre, on Saint-Bentgne of Dijon— whose abbot was William 
‚of Volpiano, an Italian—and on Cluny. The Frankish bishops Adalbero and 
Gerard witnessed the disruptive current's slow infltration. In the Carmen 
Adalbero intended an allusion to rhis rising tide in the south when he 
evoked, sarcastically, a new Saracen invasion, an absurdity, a scandal, 1 ser 
the trifunctional schema and its whole encompassing system as a defensive 
barrier, a wall raised around the sanctwuary, a part of a stratepic withdrawal 
to within the Carolingian breakwarer, a reaction of self-defense whose ef- 
fects included, in particular, a stimulus to reread che author held ro be the 
greatest ever to have written on Frankish soil, Saint Denis, Dionysius the 


Areopagite. 


HERESY 


OF the three waves, the most wortisome was heresy. It represented a | 
radical challenge to the established order, in the face of which, setting their 
quarrels aside, Adalbero, Gerard, and the other bishops stood fast, The 
outbreak was sudden: 1022, Orleans; 1024, Arras; slightly later in Cham- 
pagne. Allafuorthern France seems ro have been infected at the same time as 
Aquiraine by germs which everywhere were said 10 have come from Italy. 
This was both true and false. Falsc, certainly because the pestilence was! 
breeding locally and ready to surge forth from these domestic sources. True 
because as the shreds of information in our possession attest, the disease was 
highly virulent in 1028 in one trans-Alpine locale, Monteforte in the region 
of Ast, on that trade route mentioned above, the main line of communica- 
tion between the northwestern and southeastern cxtremities of Latin Christ- 


endom. 


Of heresy we know nothing other chan whar has come to us through those 
who persecuted and vanquished it, in acts of condemnation and refuration, 
or by way of chroniclers like Raoul Glaber or Adh&mar of Chabannes, who 
reported hearsay, blackening and dramatizing as they went. These sources, 
more than most, must be subjected to serupulous eriticism.: Monteforte 
offers the most perspicuous case, the only one in which the heresiarch’s own. 
words are audible to us.? But the details of the Arras affair are nor too) 
obseure, and this, along with the Orleans case, touches most closely on our 
inquity. From the incomplere, gap-ridden record, a few impressions einerge, 
The clearest of them is of the movement’s uniformity. Everywhere, it seems, 
the adherents to the heretical doctrine came from the same social milieus, 
Not, as cheir enemics repcated time and again to discredit them, from the 
dregs of the populace. More than just “rustics” joined the sects. Apparently, 
moreover, very littie recruiting was done in the far reaches of the coun- 
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!'yslde, most members coming rather fram the new quarters of the growin, 
En + 5 beyond question that the leaders were clerks, and Gel 
se Salt © re sort. Heresy eropped up at Orleans in the royal chapcl, i. 
x center of leatming as avid of movelty ae Rheins, Laon, or Cambrun ı 
jeread 10 the most enlighiened cathedral chaprers, io che best purhea 
Ten steries, The infection attacked the ‚highest levels of the Frankish state’s 
eological apparatus, Its agents were scholars, To be convincal of chie a 
«nongh to hear the rejoinder made to the archbishop of Milan br the “nae 
17 fh here 1 Moniefare: he was ware ofhe most subrledocminai 
sontroversies of the day; he had meditated, perhaps, uver che must at 
system of thought, that of John Scotus. But it is no less clear ıhar oil 
vom o | . no less clear ahat “illiter- 
ae alle ad sonverted; at Arras, the act of refutation Es 
Br an Mm Bar ttongue so that they might understand it. Bear in 
betr han ıhe Poor. Ay Montes he ala understand Latin no 
the presence of high-ranking Rgurcs anıang the aneran A nowiedge 
P “ : '& the sectarians, These w. 
Aientures, but simply Christians no longer satisfied by the Churchte read 
“teaching, awaiting a different message, Arıong them—this is equall' 
sertain and caused a scandal—were women, a group ordinarily nee hr 
the ecclesiasrical Institution. ö Sn = = 
„.erep drcamed 08 3 different soceity. Nor a divordesly one, to be 
En a ee Ei 'd endure without order? But rather a differently 
ns 'y, based on another conception of the truth, another concep- 
„of the relations between che flesh and che spirit, ıhe visible and ale 


sucharist, baptism, absolution were useless. And anoinment as well © 
sesuently, moreover, the heretics denied that the bishoms an an) vo 
monopollcd sapensa, This deniel of che vizues of andiptmehi Made 
Possible for another accusation to be leveled against chem: the wune aan 
I endangeing ihe authority ofıbe monarchy, underrining che Cündetione 
Be Sr er contested the elements of magie that encum- 
any a KoauS practices, The sectarlans of Arras refused to worship Chris. 
UnanıES Pety gads; refuse co prustiate 'homselvos bofore Ihe Inte bonn 
ed wih gold and gems from which miracles were said 10 mann 
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They did respect martyrs--for they had a taste for suffering, for that radical 
and tragic purification of which acceptance of death might be the instru- 
ment. This accounts for their acceprance of Saint Dienysius: he had been 
decapirated. Still, they did not venerate the magician in him, much less the 
prelate. They had no use for the “confessor" saints. They rebelled against 
the spread, in the same period, of the cult of bishop-saints and saintly kingsz 
they derided the innumerable inventions and translations of relics, which 
were being found everywhere in ıhe major digs occasioned by the re 
construction of churches around the year 1000. The outbreak of heresy 
signihes that like everything else at this time and in this part of the world, 
Christianity was freeing itself from savagery. 

Thus it comes as no surprise that we find these men and women— 
convinced that they were in constant, immediate contact with the spirit— 
professing the most radical contempr for the flesh. Blood and sex were 
repugnant to them. They abstained from eating meat. They were shocked by 
the wounds in the crucifixion, by the sacrifice in che mass, by the bread thar. 
became flesh, the wine that became blond. They wanted no parı of mat- 
riage. And not merely because it was their intention to remain chaste, but 
because they condemned procreation, dreaming of a humanity that would 
reproduce itself without copulation, as bees were thought to do. Con- 
ternptuous of all the corporeal ervelope of the created, these spiritual beings 
wished, quitc naturally, to pay no heed to any distinctions in human society, 
least of all to that distinction embodied in the flesh, separating the two 
sexes. Receiving women as full-fledged members of their community, they 
climinated the primordial social barrier. This was not done wich impunity: 
to abolish che difference between masculine and feminine was to justify the 
worst calumnies and was, I think, prineipally responsible for the sect’s 
failure. The heretics filled in another yawning abyss: rejecting the privileges 
of the sacerdotal “calling,” they confounded clerus arıd Populus; they in- 
vited all Christians to fast and t0 pray in the same way. Since, moreover, 
they urged that offenses be pardoncd and that vengeance and punishment be 
<urtailed, they were in effect proclaiming the uselessness of the specialists in 
repression and the use of brute force: che military. Finally, in the set every 
one worked wirh his hands, no one expected to be fed by others, no one! 
toiled in the service of a master; the line of demarcation berween the work- 
ers and the others, the lords, judges, prütectors, and avengers, was eroded, 
The wish to see this barrier—nearly as high as the wall between the’ 
sexes—leveled was utopian, in any case audacions: it had been raised up by 
the mode of production. Heresy proposed equality, toral equality. It is not 
difftcult to understand how it could easily have recruited followers among 

the oppressed, the victims of injustice, wives persecuted by their husbands, 
sons and daughters persecuted by their fathers, journeymen persecuted by 
their employers, students persecuted by their masters, nor to mention clerks 
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Bo nlin a 
2 nn: bishops „men and women hoping for liberation in fraternal 
en sl up, in “e arity. At all levels of society, in houses rich and Poor. 
ui rüeeted outright the Imaginasy structure of cocery [hnagnaame 
“0 “+.by opposing to it the rea i 
ie £ ° reality of an essential equality among 
„. he Sanality ofa paradise regained. It is precischy this hope ıhar acccunts 
Ir ih neitton of sexuality. Adams sin had made copularion neussary 
e human apart from the angelic, When human b i 
point of living in total chastity, when, a. en 
1 » when, as John the Scor said, *; i 
siguiftes chat which is inferior” had hi ersehen 
een takerı from man, chen ch 
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was in che insuituriomal form deseribed by Augustinc, Gregory, and the 
Arcopagite; thar the divine purpose is not cquality, that everything in . 
tion is hierarchized, the society of angels in particular; and, finally, “0 
among angels and men alike, hierarchy is based on a ternary En In 
this point, in the presence of the hererics, it would have been mala a 3 
have attempted 10 uphold che dogmma by invoking the ecclesiastical triad 0} 
örders of perlecion: sirgines, continentes, conjugati. Reviling maria, 
preaching continence, and dreaming of castration, the heretics themselves 
employed this image. In order t0 rebuke heresy, the bishops had to imegrae 
sexuality with the earthly order. Consequently, they had to assert the Br 
tence of two distinetions: first, between the ferninine and the masculine; 
second, between those men already coupled with the paradisiacal—God s 
servants, already under the jurisdiction of divine law, in virtue of which they 
were free, or rather exempt, from both servile labor and the taint of sex— 
and laymen, who were obliged to procreate, to copulate, and hence R“ 
accept the constraints of matrimony. The bishops were obliged to preseri 
marriage for clerks but to extol its values for the lay population; they haı = 
create the sexual morality that was to take root in western Christendom arı 
zemain firnly implanted for a millennium. Finally, proclaiming the ri 
sary subjection of those who obey to those who, weapons in van guide 
and punish them, the bishops spoke ot a ternarity of offices, o  . 
some pray, others fight, still others work. This ternarity corresponded vo rhe 
structures of heaven and to che nature of the kingly calling, the king being 
charged by Christ wirh the task of maintaining order, i.e., peace. 


According to the text of the Arras “brief,” this answer was accepted by 
the heretics. Their defeat was inevitable. Aspiring as they did to undergo 
purgatory tribulations, perhaps they wished for ir. Be thar as it va H ie 
values they attacked were all 100 thoroughly anchored in the very thing t] “ 
inspired cheir aversion, matter. With all the functional categories of Si 
society in league against therm, they were muzzled, or when necessary 
stroyed by fire and by the sword. Virmally no mention of them is mac 
any document that has come down to us from after 1030. Does this he" 
chat Gerard arıdl Adalbero were che organizers of this victory? In truth, the 
genuine society, that which did not vanish into the thin air Sf er 
but was firmly anchored in bedrock, the society based on the domination ol 
woman by man, of peasant by lord—thar sociery had no need of ıheir 
treatises to defend itself. 


Ine PLACE OF GoD 


The scond of the three antagonistic proposals, which called for the 
esrablishment of the peace of God, corresponded closely to conerete sl 
relations. This accounted for its strength. It, t00, came from the south.* The 
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plan had been elaborated in 989-90 at Charroux in Poitou and at Nar- 
banne; it was put forward in 994 at Limoges, ar Le Py, and at Anse ncar 
I yons. Its aim: to defend the temporal rights of the churches, in a region 
where the grecd of the powerful was no longer held in check by the 
‚overeign, where the men of war were beginning to bleed the “unaumed 
people” white, and to bleed them even within ıhe confines of the ecelesiaste 
sul domains. 

The peace of God was a palliative. Ir was a substitute for che peace of the 
king. Nothing more, Jr changed nothing in the framework of peace, in the 
imemer in which control was cxercised, or in the justice renderod: che 

‚inizational forms remained Carolingian. The new peace was Pro- 
Igated in assernblies of free men similar to the general courts of the ninth 

ventury, asscmblies which met outside the cities, outside the walls, in the 
pen gountry, in the meadows. The only difference was this: Ihe place 
Iormerty oceupied by the king was now taken by thar which on earıh most 
early approached the divine, the holy remains, piled high for the occasion 
In reliquaries withdrawn from every crypt in the province. Around this beap 
of relies imbued with a mysterious, Pfotective, terrifying power, the partici- 
pants divided into three groups—a quite visible ternatiey. This arcangement 
erived from the intersecting axes of cleavage inherited from Frankich tradi- 
Non. The sharpest split separated the rulers, the “powerful,” from the 
“people,” the “poor.” Bur we glirnpse certain changes. First, a nırance of 
‚onterpt: the “people” little by little became the “plebs” (Raoul Glaber). 
Second, status began to be more precisely described: the Popular masses 
were seen as composed of '“Farmers” (Charroux), “peasants” {Le Puy), 
"Villagers” (Anse). The latter two terms were borrowed from the vocabula 

ot the seigniory, an institution which was establishing itself little by little. In 
olfeer, as the ways of exercising power changed, the division between the 
poor” and the others took on ancw meaning: on one side were those um, 
wbom one took, on the other, those who did the taking. Among che latter, as 
was eustomary, “wa orders of princes” (Raoul Glaber} were distinguished, 
Ihe “ecclesiastical order” (Limoges) and the “nobles” (Le Puy, Nar- 
honne)—i.e, the oratores and the belluiores. Now, however, the can 
Irontation between them was more direct, involving as it did a dispute over 
Power and its profits. As for ıhe measures taken, they originared in the law 
» interdiction which che king had previously been responsible for enforeing 
and which hencefortk Gad would impose without intermediaries: the inter- 
‚hetion protected the immunity of the sancruaries against violation: pro- 
hibited attacks on che men of the dlerus; and proserihed pillage of che 
Property of the poor, confiscation of their livestock, and appropriarion of 
their physical Jabor (Le Puy). We detect the first still indistinee glimmerings 
ol a new idea: that what the “powerfuß” roh from the “poor” is first and 
Joremost their tabor. To guard against che threatened alienation of what 
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was theirs, the poor were enjoincd to take refuge under che cloak of divine, 
i.e., ecclesiastical, protection, as the shield until recently held over them by 
the earthly sovereign lay smashed to bits and could no fonger afford them 
cover. 

These preseriptions instiruted arı ctics of ternporal power, that is, a code 
governing the use of weapons, Arma secularia: the sharpest line of de- 
marcation henceforth separated the men who wielded the instruments of 
war, coereion, and pillage, on the one hand, from all the unarmed, the 
“yillagers” and the clergy, on :he other. Ar the center, then, of this 
whirlwind of reform projects and proposals from which we have scen the 
trifunctional theme emergc—in France, as in Aelfric’s England—lies an ap- 
parent problem, the problern of the legitimacy of military action. The edicts 
of the pcace assemblies are explicit about ıhis: adult males {no one else is 
involved), regardless of ıheir status, their “order,” cease to be protected by 
the interdictions once the sword is girded on: clerks quit the peace of God if 
they take up arms; conversely, warriors who, out of a spirit of penitence, 
deeide to lay down their weapons came under its provisions and remain 
under thern so long as, stripped of their military accoutrements, they remain 
inoffensive and vulnerabie. 

The distinction between armed men and others became sharper as the 
movement for the new peace spread. During the decades centering on the 
year 1090 men gradually grew accustomed to the idea that the important 
frontier dividing layren ran not between “princes” and the “vulgar,’* 
bur—as Abbo and Aelfric also believed— between “farmers” (since virtually 
all noncombatants shared this status) and “heroes.” Apart from national 
rulers, men who boasted of “military sublimity” (Anse), this term applied to 
all young men equipped by these nulers to assist in combat, to all horsemen, 
to knights. These subordinates, these henchmen, unreasoning and brutal, 
whom neither divine election nor blood destincd to rule over the populace, 
whose actions were unchecked by an ethic of leadership, apparen:ly bore 
primary responsibility for the depredations, injustices, and abuses of sei- 
gniorizl power—in a word, for al! disorder and evil. Denounced as “maleh- 
cent” by the assembly of Le Puy, alarmed to see them “on the rise amidst the 
people,” these troublesome underlings were the target of the efforts made 
jointly by “prelates” lay and ecclesiastical in the councils of peace to set upa 
system of checks. This purpose emerged more clearly during the second 
phase of expansion of the new institutions of peace, which hegan in abou 
1015, nearly a decade before Gerard and Adalbero rose to speak. The iden 
was to bridle the knights by means of callective oaths. Ihe system of pros 
hibitions did nor change. But to enforce respect for them, “all who are 
horsemen and bear secular arms” were compelled to swear, as at Verduns 
sur-le-Doubs in 1016.° 

All horsemen. The effect of chis practice of administering vaths was erus 
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these two groups, as Saint Martial had done before them, to institute the 
peace of Christ, i.e., the earthly reflection of the celestial—that was their 
mission; to accomplish it, they ought to rely, he said, on the might of the 
secular princes; che prinecs should be made auxiliarics of episcopal author- 
ity, responsible for carrying out the orders of the bishops. A system of this 
kind relied heavily on the Gelasian tradition. It was different from the 
system upheld by Gerard of Cambrai only in thar it was more. realiscic: it 
harbored a clear awareness of the collapse of the monarchy. As at Limoges 
and Chalon, the bishops of Beauvais and Soissons counseled the king to 
secure peace through the establishment of obligatory oaths. Was this not ro 
revert to practices instituted by Charlemagnc, who had required his subjects 
to swear to respect order and to refrain from taking violent action against 
the poor? The only difference was that the oath ceascd to be required of all 
fece men; henceforth it was to be obligatory only for those men among the 
“people” who continued to engage in military action, hence who re- 
mained truly free: the horsemen. The rest of the vrigus had become truly 
“poor”; they had gane and gar theınselves mixed up with the descendants of 
slavcs to form an inert, passive mob, the “plebs,” dominated, crushed by the 
new seigniory and so totally deprived of liberty that it would have been 
inconceivablc for such people to have conrinued ı0 pledge their faith by 
sworn oarh. Thus it used to be possible to maintain that the peace oaths put 
forward in 1024 by the bishops of Francia with the king’s consent were 
mere adaptations of the old Carolingian public vaths to the new configura- 
tion of social relations. If chat was the case, however, why was Gerard’s 
attack om the peace-men so vehement, and why did he bring up the argu- 
ment of social trifunetionality? Why did he try to bring peace to his diocese 
{and his example was followed by Adalbero) by other means, by cpiscopal 
mandate, instituting the truce of God, which formula he may have invented, 
setting limits on its scope and guaranteeing it by means of ecclcsiästical 
sanctions, without putting a stop to the activitics of a repressive system of 
public justice? 

Gerard acted as he did first of all because he feared an alliance between 
powerful laymen and an advanced element of the populace, that peity) 
aristocracy of wealch whose rise was attracting notice in the cities of 
northern France. Such an alliance would have posed a direct threat to 
the prerogatives of the bishop-counts in their cities. And such an alliance 
was actually being forged: che masters of urban castles, hoping to con“ 
solidate their judicial and police powers, were making overtures to the 
most enterprising subjects of the episcopal seigniories, who dreamed of free- 
dom and were themselves beginning to come together through collecrive 
oaths of unity. But Gerard’s primary motive lay in what he saw, clearly, 
with his own eyes: that deflection of the purpose of the peace movernent that 
took place in the rhird decade of the eleventh century, turning it in the 
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but remained for the most part content to assemble in a brotherhood of 
penitents at the cathedral door, in the subordinare, abject position assigned 
chem in Dionysian theology. Bur before their eyes a new spirit in monasti- 
cism was on the risc, an arrogant, conguering spirit. Thirty years carlier 
Abbo of Fleury had been its spokesman; now it was embodied in Cluny, 
in the Cluniac congregation, the ordo cluniacensis, whose influence and am- 
bitions were beginning to attract attention in northern France. They were 
still Benedictines, but interpreted the rule after their own fashion and enter- 
taincd dreams of a quite different sort. 

The monks of Cluny dreamed of a society guided toward the good by 
truly pure men, by men wholly free of corruption—a society guided by the 
“perfect.” By themselves. No longer were monks to be locked upon, as 
Dionysian theology looked upon them, asopen to further perfection. Or che 
contrary, Cluny saw them as perfecting other men. This they could do 
because of all mankind none stood nearer to heaven than they, who con- 
stituted that Portion of humanity that stil] wandered on earth and yer had 
already entered into ıhe society of angels, of which Saint Augustine had 
spoken. The Cluniac monasteries were meant to be colonies of the im- 
material on carth, bridgeheads of the heavenly kingdom. To that end these 
monks subordinated the work of the intelligence to whar they looked upon 
as the opus Dei, the “enterprise for God,” par exeellence: the practice of the 
lizurgy. The monks’ main role was to chant the Lord’s praise in unison, They 
thus idenrified themselves with the chorus of augels. By amplifying their 
prayers in this way, they were able still further to whitrle away che distance 
berween the visible and the invisible. Cluny wanted its basilicas to be the’ 
anterooms of paradise. Thus the breach between Cluny’s monks and the 
clergy grew to be as large as that between clergy and laymen. This much 

Abbo had already maintained to be true. Frequenting haunts said to stand 

even closer than did the cathedrals to the angelic abode, the Cluniacs deemed 

themselves superior to bishops and refused to submit to their control. They! 

aimed exemption ftom all episcopal jurisdiction. . 

By the time Gerard and Adalbero came 10 hold forth, che battle over 
monastic exeimption in the kingdom of France had long since been joined. It 
had been raging, in fact, some thiery-five years, first waged by Abbo af 
Fleury, and by the papacy with which Cluny was allied. By 1024 the struggle 
had grown more bitter than ever. After talks with che emperor, Henry II, 
Pope Benedict VIII decided to extend the privilege of exemption accorded to 
the abbey of Cluny since 998 to all the priories of the congregation, wher- 
ever they might be located. Now it happens that they were everywhere. The 
abbot uf Cluny at that point found himself the head of an immense con“ 
glomerate of monasteries; new subsidiaries were constantly being swals 
lowed up by merger. It was truly a kingdom. An invasion. When a rural 

monasrery became a Cluniac priory, an enclave was thereby created in that 
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This political infighting had profound repercussions on the religious life 
of the lay aristocracy. Indecd, its aim was in a sense to make monıks of the 
bellatores, where this word should be understood, as Adalbero and Gerard 
understood it, to mean the princes. ‘The collusion of che princes and the 
abbots in the idological sphere is one aspecı of feudalization, Indecd, this 
complicity hastened the principalitics’ achievement of autonomy by oppos- 
ing to the image of the sacred king surrounded by bishops the image of 
another alliance, different yet nonetheless advanrageous to order, peace, and 
the populace. IFthe prince, who had not been anointed, submitted ro monk- 
ish abstinence and participated alongside the monks in their most impor- 
tanıt observances, would he nor thereby acquire a modicum of that spiritual 
valor that according to some was not the least bit inferior to sapzentia, to the 
sanctity previously limited to martyrs, bishops, and kings? In support of this 
hypothesis we have a text, a fundamental document, of which I had occa- 
sion 10 speak carlier: the biography of Gerald of Aurillac. Gerald was a 
prince, He had become a saint not merely because, like a king, he bad 
Proteetcd churches and upheld the peace, but above all because, like a 
monk, he had chanted the Psalms and lived in humiliry, obedience, and 
chastity. Who depiered hin in such wisc? The abbot of Cluny. And after him 
the monks of Cluny, who revised the manuscript so as to speak exchusively 
of monastic virtues. How many princes were there on the roures of pilgrim- 
age in the eariy elevench century, unarmed, garbed in white, escorted by 
monks and chanting psalms, preparing themselves to follow in the footsteps 
of Saint Gerald? 

The result of this education of the laity initiated by the reformed monks 
was therefore confusion of the ordines. The monasric order’s claims of inde- 
pendence from mandatory episcopal control were scandalous not only for 
this outcome, bur also because they represented a proposal far a new social 
structure, Consider Adalbero’s mocking description of the world turned 
upside-down: it harbors princes who refuse to make love, who shun the 
eating of meat, who leave their beds ar night to chant racher than sleep. Like 
monks. Or like hererics. In so doing, moreover, they were in effect usurping, 
a royal privilege, since only one Jayman, the king, had the right to comport 
himself as an orator. It was precisely this challenge to che privilege of 
anointment, the priyilege of kings and bishops alike, that aroused the oppo= 
sition of Gerard—and, more directly, of Adalbero. Thus the postulate of 
social trifunetionaliy was also leveled at the monks, and specifically at 
monks fallen under Cluny’s spell. It was dredged up at the moment af 
reforımed monasticism’s triumph. 

This triumph was general. Therein lay che cause of the most besetting 
concern: the king o$ France himself had been vanquished by ic. Uns 
beknownst to himself, the king was becoming merely ıhe prince of ıh@ 
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with astonishing speed and had affected not only the ceclesiastical in- 
stirution but che whole of society), Rome and Cluny. the pope and the 
exempt monasteries, had joined forces against the king and the bishops. 


Adalbero’s discourse, like Gerard’s, was therefore reactionary. It should 
be noted, moreover, that the polemic in which it figures kept well above the 
problems—ler as call thern political problems—connected with the organi- 
zation of canıhiy society. Like the quest for the peace of God and the worries 
of the herctics, Cluny’s efforts were inspired by an expectation of the end of 
time. Abbo of Fleury had mentioned the premonitory signs of mille- 
narianism when he wrote the Apologetieus, Thirty years thereafter the 
distress had reached a more acure stage. In his Hisrories, the Cluniac monk 
Raoul Glaber is right to relate, retrospectively, 10 che millennium of Christ's 
death the unfolding chronology of peace asscınblies, hererical ouibreaks, 
successes in monastic reform—as well as the monumental renovations that 
led to the building of new churches everywhere and helped throw a “white 
robe”" of purificaiory rites over the body of Christendom. The three posi- 
tions attacked by the bishops of Cambrai and Laon drew largely upon 
visions of a dramatic eschatology. The “terrors of the year 1000,” or in any 
case the conviction that Chrise’s return was imminent, must be counted 
among the reasons why repentance was preached in one key rather than 
another. There was an usgency about making preparations for the passage 
over, about cleansıng oncself of the stain of sin, foresaking ıhe pleasures of 
love, the joys of combat, the power hestowed by money, and about pushing, 
back the boundaries of that area known as “land without evil.” Evil seemed 
to infect the society whose structures were erumbling. All the present tur- 
moils presaged the coming of the Antichzist, Hence the carnal world had 10 
be rejected ir toto, as it was impossible to “belong simultaneously to he 
imperfect earıh and to che land without evil”: they were opposed, like order 
and counter-order.? One could only stand back, flee—but to do so was 10) 
draw nearer those provinces “where social relations were disappcaring,”'® 
along with those "distinctions” invoked by Gerard, following in he 
footsteps of Gregory. 

The heretical sects, the conjurations of equals born of the peace move- 
ments, and the reformed monasteries were so many refuges, cloisters free 
from sin. Places where the only power allowed was that exercised by rhe 
most perfect, who led men in brotherhood towards a better world. Starting 
points on a great journey, wherein all were busy making ready for the 
erossing ofthe Red Sca, whether wich foor-washing as among the heretics or 
by making processions across the abbey lands and their surroundings in 
itnitarion of the Exodus. As for che knights, farbidden to attack Christtans, 
they took to the road in earnest, the long road to Santiago, Rome, ar 
Jerusalem. One of the most visible signs of the new times in the third decade 
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of che elevenıh century —Raoul Glaber was struck by it—was no doubt the 
sudden swelling of the “order” of penitenes. This was anordo long since ser 
apart, elassified by Church moralists, in which all attributes of sex and 
power were abolished. Its members could be recognized by their ccaselcı 
wanderings, their fasting, their abandonment of arms, and their continence, 
Neretics, pilgrims of the Holy Land (and among them, 10 Raoul Glaber’s 
amszement, increasing numbers of women, rich and poor), and, finally, 
monks: A great Migration, an escape. And with ir went the sentiment of 
setting out on the path of tighteousness, contempr for those who did nor 
lollow, and a desire co carry them off in spite of chemselves. This general 
upheaval brought to light another temary division in mankind, wherein 
above the adepts of purification stood che tiny elite of majores, the “per- 
ect,” the Jeaders of the migration; here, moreover, black was strongly 
opposed to white, pure to impure, those who departed for the land without 
evil to the “wicked” who stayed behind. 
Still, not everyone was carried away by this current. Many ımanaged to 
keep their feet on the ground, many whose desire to escape this life was less 
irdent than cheir desire to order it, who believed that this world was never 
without evil-nor without good. Whosc judgment, iherefore, was that the 
„ndeniable incursions of disorder were being abetted by ihe very people 
who preached equality, in the belief that time had run its course, who 
sonfused the garden of Eden with the heaveniy Jerusalen, by those proud, 
mad people who dared to claim that they were free of sin and fancied 
themselves escaping the human condition, people who wanted to go too far, 
100 fast, and who were fozeing ıhe hand of God, People who were pervert- 
ng the simple and wich ease stirring up malcontents against the king, 
Against the bishops, against those who had providentially been placed in 
sommand. Among those who then spoke and whose voices are audible 
today were some who were wort to repeat time and again that “time is nor 
yet overz tbon shalt not tempt the Lord thy God; no man can say the day nr 
the hour...” Ofthis Gerard and Adalbero were convinced, Ihe vollapse of 
he world did not frighten them, They, too, expected; they, 100, hoped for 
Ihe passage into the hereafter, but in peace, for they knew, as the Carolin- 
plan bishops had known, that it would be done in an orderly manner. 
Iherefore, even though they, like the others, intended to clear the way für 
the witimate transformation, they wanted to do so in a different way. They 
were conyinced that mankind, then caught up in the whirlpool of history, in 
she imperfections of ıhe visible universe, must neither emulate the angels 
nor succumb to fantasy, but ought racher to arrange itself in Proper order, to 
form up in ranks, so as to be able to pass thraugh the gates of the true life 
without panic, without a scuffle. There is no reason to think that the two 
bishops were more concurned wich the earth, with society, with politics chan 
}heir opponents. The hope of deliverance obsessed them no less, and rheir 
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gaze rested on heaven’s perfections. But these they found to be monarchical, 
hierarchical, Hence they put up a bitter resistance against concepts which, 
having made their way up from the south in so many incongruous forms, 
were more than just open heresy (for in that case things would have been far 
simpler, the stake would ultimately have sufficcd), concepts which, like their 
own, invoked the support of venerable Benedictine and Roman traditions 
and the authority of Gregory the Great. In the face of an incursion they 
deemed subversive, Adalbero and Gerard held fast io rhat which, in the time 
of Charles Martel, had saved Latin Christendom from another peril risen 
out of the same quarter, the Saracen invasion. They took their stand on the 
national soil, with the Frankish nation, the chosen people, taking their place 
behind those Parisian kings, Clovis and Charles the Bald, and behind their 
exalted protector, Dionysius. In opposition to those who wished far fusion, 
or confusion, for merging “order” and “condition,” or submerging “order” 
in “condition,” as voices were merged in monastic plainsong, they, musiı 
dans and polyphonists, proposed something different—like their con- 
disciple and master, Gerbert of Rheims, who in a bygone day had ıried mo 
distinguish between tones, semitones, and quarter-tones on the monochord, 
They pressed for logical distinction, for “ 
inan and woman, ruler and subject, old and young. And so they were led by 
their argument to point out still another logical difference: berween men 
who pray, men who fight, and, finally, men who cultivate the earth. 

Their chetoric answered the rhetoric of others. To be persuasive it hadnot 
merely to be more finely chiselled, more faithful to the teaching of the Bible 
and the Fathers. It had also to accommodate itself to precisely those aspects 
of concrere social relations which were undergoing change, thereby neces= 
sitating renovations in ideological discourse. Did che system incorporating 
the trifunctional figure make ir possible to arrive at a more adequare con- 
ception of the first tentative manifestations of feudalism? Before venturing 
an answer to this question, we need to acquire a new perspective on what 
was really changing, on what was being set in place: the revelarion of 
feudalism. A revolution. 
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Another “source,” as we historians like to say, becomes available to us in 

»ver greater abundance with the turn of the millennium, it, too, revived by 
Ihe general progress in all things: surely not more was being written, but 
huher what was recorded was better preserved than before, am speaking of 
(loeds drawn up as warrants for rights, of sharters, of notices in which 
serounis of agreements, judgments, or transfers of power were ser down. 
Unlike others we have seen, these texts do not tell of fantasies, projects, 
wtopias. To decipher these documents is to quit the realm of the imaginary, 
Ihe realm of hopes and special pleading—the abode of a supposed triparti. 
ton iu conformity with the divine will—to explore the terrain of whar shall 
sefrain from calling the “real” (since mental representations have no less 
iwality), but rather of che tangible aspects of existence. It is to lift the 
deological veil, to observe what was going on in village, castle, and family. 
Documents such as these constitute the raw material of a retrospective 
hoeiography—and, together with what is laboriously being unearthed 
Ihrough archeological tesearch into material culture, this is the orily mare- 
Hal accessible to us regarding a France still in its infaney. 

Regarding everyday experience, the picture yielded by this kind of docu- 
ment is a less distorted one. I say less distorted, for these texıs do not 
altögether escape being shaped by che pressures of the dominant ideology, if 
only by the constraints of literary style. Through them certain words are 
ınsmitted to us, the words of the Gesta, of ıhe Carmen, Latin words: for 
ji those days nothing but Latin was set down on parchment. The scribes who 
\tew up charıers Iherefore had to be translators, had to find equivalents for 
Ihe words uttered in,assemblies great or small in which rights were con- 
lerred and disputes adjudicated. The skill of these writers varied, Some 
vontenred themselves with giving hasty iravesties of vernacular terms; 
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others, more pedantic, contrived to ransack the poets for pompous lan- 
guage capable oT reproduciag common speech. All were prisoners of für- 
malism, obliged to fit their innovarions into the Procrusiean bed of tradi- 
tional formulas. Hence there were two kinds of style. On the one hand, that 
of sapientia, of idcological utterance, more nearly resembling the language 
of the sacred texts. And on che orher hand, the style of archival documents, 
which tended to reflect the spoken language. But frequently both styles were 
employed by the same men. The author who wrote the Deeds of the Bishops 
of Cambrai and recorded the proceedings of the Arras synad was certainly 
called upon to draft charters. For both purposes he would have used the 
same vocabulary, but in two different keys, ir: which identical words would 
not necessarily have had identical meanings. The connotations of the words 
miles or servus in Adalbero’s poem did not necessarily coincide with their 
connotarions in a charter of donation prepared in the scriprorium of Laon. 
No doubt such terminologica! traffic tended to unify and simplify che 
semantic field, Still, for these intellectuals Latin words remained polysemie. 
Slight muances altered the meaning of a word depending or whether it 
happened ro echo Biblical verse or legal debate. The ensuing scatter of 
meanings means that we (00 must use discretio, to distinguish differences 
careully. 

Stockpiled not on the shelves of the book-cabinet but in the coffers where 
the parchmient warrants were kept, these words also served to classify men, 
for practical rather ıhan theoretical purposes. For these documents had been 
drawn up to be read eventually before judicial assemblies, or, if need be, to 
refresh the memory of witnesses brought before the judges. Writers of char- 
ters and notices therefore deemed it useful and at times indispensable to 
specify the social positions of the partics to a contract, of their near re 
lations, of the witnesses brought forward in their behalf, of the personage) 
who delivered the judgemnt, and of the men present when agreement was 
reached—men brought together for that specific purpose, to witness the 
fotmulas and observe the acıs by which the understanding was established, 
All this multitude had to he assigned appropriate places on a scale of power, 
a scale chat would be recopnized by whatever judicial bodies might someday 
have occasion to examine the document in question. 

This «lassification might take several forms. One was 10 list ıhe pareiei- 
pants in hierarchical order, observing the accepted order of precedence, that) 
of the comnıon ritual processions, which on public ceremonial occasions) 
paraded a visible representation of the imagined social ordering before the 
eyes of all. Another was to characıerize a particular individual by an em- 
blematic title indicative of his status. By observing these rankings and iden- 
tifying such characterizations, we can reconstruct the system of social tax- 
onomy. Bear in mind, however, that once again we are dealing with an 
instirntionalized image, with che idea of social relarions rhar had been) 
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lürmed within a certain milieu, consisting of scribes, lawyers, and so on. The 
lorce of these particular distinetions depended on the extent co which che 
could be deemed immutable, much as che law was supposed to be. Immu. 
table, and respectable, wespected for remaining faithful to time-honored 
Wnape. Consequently, the modes of classification char we find in texts of ıhis 
kind are naturally conservative, and are fraught wich residual farms, Far lem 
jupple than literary style or ıhe language of ideological manifesio, these 
Ispalistic_pronouncements prolonged ıhe life 0f antiquated formalisms, 
Their rigidity rendered them insensitive to what was changing in che social 
body and kept change hidden for long periods. But in ıhe end, because auch 
ıncuments were employed in practical affairs, they had to yield co 
modifications in social relations. At certain times these changes were so 
dsruptive and so sharp that the <ustomary formulas—like the eustomary 
leological configurations—proved unusable, At such momenrs other word 
had 10 be found. Invention rurned to boldness when che judiciary or the 
malt group of seribes were themselves affected by the transformation 
when, for insrancs, the documents came to be drawn up not by professional, 
"ut by amateurs. Now, as it happens, this was just what was taking place in 
}he time of Adalbero and Gerard, In every sphere in which historlans have 
Inoked closely at these phenoinena, they have found a breakdown in French 
social vocabulary in the second decade of he eleventh century. During this 
Period the assemblics in which che law was promulgated changed ın 
vharacter; where they had been public, they became private, domestic; the 
written language therefore had 0 register a new outlook, At Verdun.sun 
Ie-Doubs in 1016, as we have seen, che clerks responsible for writing down 
Ihe terms of the peace vaths were anxious to set down. exactly what they had 
heard: to designate the knights, they preferred caballarius vo miles 
“Feudal society is zevealed 10 us by the renovation of this vocabulary 
Wich ıhe obsolete formulas at last abandoned, the threadbare curtain than 
since Catolinglan times had hung in front of social reality ie zorn away 
ıisclosing the interplay of forces that had long been active but had hithens 
ıeveloped in the private sphese, ouside the legal domain which cxplaine 
why we used to know nothing about them. This disclosuce came as a rveln. 
Non not only to ıhe historian, who may now date the feudal evolution from 
!his moment, but also for contemporaries, who were obliged « adımit chat 
!bings were definitely not what ihey had been. A stupefying discoveiy. The 
suciden turn in the formularies made men aware of a disorder that needed co 
be exosciseil as quickly as possible, with support frum heavy ideological 
wenponry. To fürge chese ideological weapons it was nccessarg to im 
sorporate the new olemenis ıhat had suddenly been inttoduced nco the 
hieratic literary formalisms, thereby gaining official sanction that whole 
panoply of words long sinee applied to Lhe constitution of a dowry, the 
allocation of a bequest, the acceptance of a judgment, or che concluion of a 
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peace, words which hitherto had been judged unworthy of being written 
down but which henceforth no one hesitated to transcribe, latinized, onto 


pieces of parchment, 


Revelation? What, then, is “feudal society”? Clearly, Marc Bloch’s ad- 
mirable work must be read and reread. Still, the fact is that this book 
stimulated so much fruitful research that most of its suggestions, now nearly 
forty years old, stand in need of correction. Thus it is no longer possible, for 
example, to maintain that what we call feudalism emerged fully formed 
from the region between the Loire and the Rhine, Ihe south, too, was a 
fertile area. A south which begins in Burgundy, in Poito. Cettain recent 
studies compel us to reconsider the far-reaching significance of a change char 
affected ıhe whole area once subject 10 Carolingian domination. 

The sudden changes we see in the nature of power and in the way it was 
conceived stem from transformations of the mode of production. These pro- 
ceeded extremely slowly, almost imperceptibly. Begun some century and a 
half to two centuries carlier, they gradually destroyed a system of relations 
based on war anıl slavery. Formerly, each spring, the Frankish kings had led 
their people into battle and pillage; every autumn, the captives and the 
booty carried back from these scasonal escapades were shared our amang, 
the military chiefs and the guardians of ıhe sanctuaries; it was through their 
good offices, morcover, that the people partook of the spoils. Military activ- 
ity, predatory and primordial, established the five degrees of the social 
hierarchy. At the top, the king; next, his subordinates, the “premiers”” (pri- 
mores}, who gathered the soldiers fronı a single province under their ban- 
ner; below them, the cavalty, spcarheads of the offensive, made up of the 
warriors par excellence \milites), distinguished by an emblem, the sword 
and its cross-belt, from the populus, or mass of frcc men; bearing less noble 
arms, the latter took part in the expeditions and shared the spoils, but less 
directly and less fully, taking turns in rotation, unless the encmy got the 

upper hand in battle and threatened the home territory, in which case all 
were mobilized; at the bottom of the scale, finally, were the slaves (servi), 
totally exchided from military activity. This organization of che body social, 
or strictly speaking, of the body public, asserted itself most strongly when 
the contingents gathercd at the outset of the campaign, and was mainrained. 
throughout its duration. During the off season, when combat ceased, the 
formal organization was periodically revived in judicial assemblies: there 
the army formed up once again, convoked and commanded as before by 
royal delegates, but now concerned wich peaceful works, arıns set aside and 
words taken up in their stead, thereby converting the military organization 
into an instrument of internal pacification. Turning to local tasks, however, 
the army divided into smaller groups. Fnsconced in their own territary far 
from the sovereign, the powerful figures in cach region came to feel that hey 
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ne asa "vision of pcace.” In a complete turnabout, this srare was not 
'ong in becoming Ihe object of attack from without, From that moment 
obscure movement ıhat wurned the whol ilä 
i eure le milita: 
sten „the prediilection to seize property by force, 10 engage in Kr 
pre En (praeda)—inward upon itself, At the height of his Phenomenon, 
Ya nd Christian horsemen, as always, formed up under the bamıer of 2 
F E ‚ca Iy for pitlage, swotd in hand; bur now they no longer rode off to 
je 'orces with the king in one great army; instead, chey sallied forth from a 
Bienen un om those castles dotting che countryside that had been 
ward off the ımvading foe, Ar first chey dı i 
i > ke ’y did battle against che encm; 
a fending S Pomelaak, But when in the tenth century the intervals Dee 
Beton: a Invasion grew longer, instead of laying down their arms they 
noeh Er H a rapine, Only the prey was different, Whar they still took 
Br home Pagans they began to demand in the interim from the 
Be = Sunacmeı People.” After the year 1000, in che Frankish 
» the populace became the sole object oftheir pillasi i 
on wich still greater impunity th er 
y than before in view of the king‘ i 
heneeforth to check their vi a 
olence and rapacity. In the time of ch. 
Ihe Carmen, the most serious politi, elDrohleht mei ae 
h, Ss political and socia] probl 
social problem was that posed b 
ie Burning aan open sore, a calamity which manifested Itselt in 4 
ormıs: first, the castles—castles of all sorts, the on: 
t | , © in Cambrai, th 
ıhat Robert forbade to be built ncar Cluny, the ones that were at a ine 
Hong ap in increasing numbers everywhere, as archeology has shown when 
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ever the investigation has been judiciously pressed, in Provence just as much 
as Normandy; second, the destructive hordes of warriors camped in these 
fortresses, supposedly to protect the surrounding region against “wicked 
men,” but in truth occupying the land, picking it bare. Small independent 
garrisons, these troops were absolutely uncontrolled. This was the political 
aspect of the problem: power had disintegrated; it could only be effectively 
exercised within the boundaries of the castellany; this explains why the 
names of castellans and their associated knights replaced those of counts 
and bishops at the bottom of royal diplomas after 1028. Men of war living 
on the land, bleeding ir white, foreing the peasants, free or not, to produce 
ever greater quantities, in order to obtain from their labor the pleasures of 
life never renounced by the professional soldiers, in order to satisty che 
aristocratic taste for luxury and waste, which could no longer find its fill in 
foreign razzias: this was the economic aspecr. 

Such was the change that finally, in the cacly elevench century, the vocab- 
ulary used by the writers of charters and notices had to refleet. From that 
time the title dominus (formerly applied only to God, the king, and bishops, 
bur during the tenth century bestowed on counts as well) was used 10 
characterize any of the hundreds of marauder captains ensconced in castle 
fortresses. For they had become the real lords of war and peace, The laymen 
referred to as domini in the cartularies were the bellatores treated of in 
ideological manifestos: men in control of the military aspect of temporal 
power, of potestas. This diving, this royal attribute was seized by the castel- 
lans. In the charters, moreover, the Latin word potestas was now used quite 
straightforwardly to denote the organism that supplanted the great domain 
in establishing the fundamental framework of the relations of production: 
the seigniory. A territory; at its center, the fortress, guarantceing the security 
‚of the lands; all who lived within its confines and who, normally unarmed, 
did not participate directly in its defense, were subjugated to the master of 
che tower, to his “ban,” to his coercive powers, defenseless before his de- 
mands, exploited on the pretext of paying for the peace that he secured. The 
“peasants,”” the “villagers’” settled therein, as well as the “aubains,” or 
foreigners passing through, paid him such of the old royal taxes as had 
survived, and acquitted thernselves of the fines with which they were del- 
uged for the Icast offenses, and the tolls; tcams of forced-laborers were 
pressed into service when stockades and moats were in need of repaitz 
Protected, judged, punished, they periodically yielded up something quite 
like a ransom, those myriad exactions that certain documents refer 16, 
cuphorically, as “gifts.” ostensibly thc fruits of their gratirude. These sell 
zures were known as “customs.” In the vicinity of castles he still held, the 
king himself levied them; Robert the Pious in 1008 turned over what custom# 
he collected from the peasants on abbey lands 10 the monks of Saine-Denik‘ 
What emerges from documents of the kind we are now examining af 
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arasteritic of ıhe period immediately following che year 1000 is, as some 
yuld put it, a new “mode of production.” co 
1 ction.” It is better 
ER not to call it 
Nee e fief plays no parı here—hut rather seigniorial. Indeed, it was 
i o on the seigniory, the potestas, the right of confiscation within a zane of 
nilitary Sean rather than, as before, on ıhe network of tenant obli- 
pitions or on the slaves of a great d $ > 
a omain. Am I wrong to speak of 
tion? Its pace was quite sl ee us 
slow, of course. What is m. s 
Hi 5 more, we can observe onl 
e end result of the Process, when the system of exploitation that was its 


nd assumes a guise of 


sentral element at last breaks its silence and its cover aı 
'egularity, of legitimacy. Wirh the beginning of che el 
penerrated into the rcalm of customs, ie, 
are able 10 observe it—was nothing other ı 
hat the populace had had to bear whenever 


wer, the king had nothing more io give. 
ro take. He himself took where he co 
imbecillitas regis, 

The consequences of the all-powerful transfo 


tmation of the relatioı 
production were immense. From the warriors” nn 


Al of this affected the soci i 
cial steucture in three ways. First, wi 
cted ıhe soc . First, within the 
a that wich distingaiched landowners fram tenants, Freedom from 
Avery, was gradually eroded. Subject to identical levies far ho 
a en t cal levies, far heavier than 
y rendered, all che villagers, the “vihains,” 
together. In this sphere the old divi he ee 
isions were blurred. By contrast, ch 
firener berween laymen and cleray came to be more sharply dehncde 
MH Bi 13 kl waging an Intense struggle to accredit the notion that their 
netion, like char of the specialists in warfare, exempted them fra I 
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exactions, from the customs. Most important of all che consequenccs was 
the third: a fundamental social dividing line was henceforth drawn accord- 
ing to a new criterion, the bearing of arms. Thereby distinguished from the 
people” were not merely the “potentates,” the “sires,” the beflarores, who 
still numbered only a handful, but also the whole troop of their ““ninisters,”” 
the helmed lieurenans of rheir power: the horsemen, the knights. 

These warriors, who garrisoned the castle in rotation and all rallied to its 

defense in time of danger, comprised a kind of military domestic staff of che 
dominus. His subordinates, they were bound to him by ties of vassalage—it 
was also in the rhird decade of the eleventh century that feudo-vassalic 
institutions in northern France were finally organızed into a system, with the 
fiet, however, never playing more than a peripheral part in what is generally 
known as feudalism. Paichful servants, the youngest were devored ro the 
oldest, the sexior, as in every household. These vassal-knights must be scen 
as che agents of scigniorial exploitation. Their valor aided the sire in gaining 
the upper hand over his neighbors, his competitors, helped him extend the 
reach of his taxation as far as possible, and lent him assistance in esrablishing 
his authority over Church domains as their generously remunerated guard- 
ian. Throughout this aggressive phase, which reached its height between 
1020 and 1030, these squads of horse played a crucial role in the rivalry for 
the profits of the new power, a tivalry which, as we have seen, by pitting che 
castellan in Cambrai against the bishop, was directly responsible for 
Gerard's speech on peace and order, But it was also the knights who, not 
without difficulty, inspired fear whereby the peasantry was compelled to 
bend to the yoke, to assume the new function of toil, of producrive labor, 
assigned it by the potentates. 

Writing about Caralonia, Pierre Bonnassie! has described this “con- 
ditioning” of the peasants in abundant and accurate derail. He has shown 
what the actual role of the “cavalcades" was: periodically, che castellan 
would lead his squad ofhorse on patrol throughout the perty principality, the 
“distrier”"—yer anorher word that bespeaks coercion—around the fortress 
in a terrifying show of force whose aim was to rekindle thar “fear” among 
the rustics that according to Isidore of Seville was actually salurary becatıse 
it kept the subjects from sinning. The villagers were thereby impelied to pay 
up their taxes without raising 100 much of a fuss. The knigbus were oppres- 
sion incarnate. Of the thoughts of the pcasants, we are condemned to igno- 
rance. Bur the ecelesiastics, who, though individually exernpt, saw their 
domains subjected to the exactions of the lay lords, rivaled one another in 
denouncing the knighrs as henchmen of the devil, guilty of “rapine” and 
“depredation, as the “customs” and all else that went to fatten the masters 
of the ban appearcd in the eyes of the clergy, 

These masters of the ban did nor exploir their comrades in arms. On the 
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vontrary, they shared with them the fruits of exploitarion. To insure tl 
!heir “friends” not abandon them, as they themselves had abandanad fr 
Ihe king and then the princes, che domim had to be generous. hal ta char 
Fheir aurhority was measured hy their generosity. Largesse wasrhe nenn 
und indispensable virtue of the ruler. What he Knights had foreea dr 
Hassan to yield up served to arm them, ta clothe them, co regale them, 
ing che comucnpia of has csst without surcease that every dornims was 
ohliged 10 lay on, Like their lard, the knights enjoyed che right to uake 
(otging and food for thermselves and their horses in the hovals af the mann 
ants, which they visited in rotacion, living a day or two in each Theyelaıncıd 
!heir share of the gifs chat he subjects, marching in single Ale canıll ann 
Ihe casıle gates at Christmas, Easter, and Saint Martin’s Day. Taking zieh 
one hand, receising with the other, the knights were the ral hub of ih 
“igwiorial economy, che driving wheel of the system of exploitatien 
Where did these agents core from? Of this we have no clear picture, How 
my of ıhem were domestic sewvanıs chosen for their courake. for ch, 
expert horsemanship? How many were soldiers of forrune emerged from 
abscurity? Primarily, it seems, The group was made up the wealthiest land. 
dwners in the territory protected by the fortress, men sufficiently well of 
equip themselves adequately, sufficienrly at leisure to undertake the ec? 
‚hey aining—the heirs, quite simply, of ıhe miites of che Frankich army af 
ne horscmen ginied wirh che crosi'belt vrho, as carly as Hinemarı 1 
sonstituted the active membership of that host. Twenty or thiety rimes man 
Pmsrous than the “sires,” than the “geeat,” than he rich nen” aha 
yassals, or associates, they were, whom they served, with the expectation Mm 
‚neiving benefis in reruzn, the knigh:s and cheir masters perher made up 
* dominant class within che laity. Ar the same time, however, the knight: 
were kept beneach the lords of their fief, subordinated. Thu che aristunanen 
vonsisted of two strata—and it was this structure that the charter rn 4 
ished to convey through their use of new words. Orher cerme cheafane 
Same into use in the Fortnularies alongside those such as damim Drama 
\nd Principes which designated the chiefs, The scribes groped Hin un 
ling for a time on nabiks (che term was 100 vage), or caballarıne (0 
‚lose to the vulgar term). They avoided, in any casc, ıhe use of Bellutor vol 
Pugnator. Einally, one title came to the fore, as early as the late tench Cenkan 
10 the Mäconnais, perhaps a few ycars Iater north of the Lube, I mn 
sent Ihe term was thoroughly established by 1025 in Francia and Lothauin. 
#5: Ihe word miles.3 This was at ance given a higlıly nejorative connayatian 
y he ecelesiastics who employed it, Miltia, maficia: he knighre who had 
Inusquely elbowed their way 10 center-stage of the political scene who were 
{he apparent agents of he change hat had 10 be accopted as intenakull 
Ui devastating—were they not che advance guscd of the ammiec or me 
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In fact, the institutions of the peace of God were forged as weapons to be 

used against the knighrs by the prelates and the princes, by the good bei- 
latores, friends of the purest monks, whose dream it was to replace the 
falteting king as upholders of che ordo. In its first phase, uni} around 1020, 
the ideology of the peace of God was resolutely anticavalry, antichivalrie. 
To quell ıhe disturbances, this ideology envisaged confining one of the two, 
layers of the lay aristocracy, the lower, broader one, within a system of 
mora) constraints to be overscen jointly by the “prelates,” spirimal and 
temporal, working hand in hand. Bur this ideology was in no sense anti- 
seigniorial, For the heads of the Church were themselves domint. They pos- 
sessed fortresses; these castles were manned by milites, who did homage to 
the bishops and abbots and pledged their Adelity, with that oath of the 
“Lotharingian horsemen” thar Gerard of Cambrai attempted to force his 
rival to swear in order to pur an end to the castellan’s eneseachments. Using 
these warriors as agents, the ccclesiastical lords levied on a territory's villag- 
ers exactions which despite their claims to the contrary were no less bur- 
densome than the exactions of laymıen. Oratores and bellatores were 
“potentates.” Within the network of social relations they occupied an iden- 
tical position, At thc outset, they were accomplices. But in the course oftthe 
competition for power and its profits, which intensified as the king showed 
himself increasingly incapable of mainraining the balance berween the tie 
vals, the alliance broke down. In noıthern France this breakdown became 
manifest during the third decade of the century. Io maintain the right to) 
exploit their own subjects, the great ecclesiastical lords went to war against 
the field marshals, using the weapons they knew herter than anyone how to 
wield. With ıhe word ıhey waged war according t0 their own peculiar 
strategy on the social bartlcheld. 

To their adversaries they presented a united front. Even the causes of 
divison among themselves, particularly the monastic exemption, were ulti- 
mately forgotten. Once again they pressed Gelasius’ hoary theses into ser- 
vice, loudly advertised the superiority of the spiritual, and invoked the 
privileges promised by che kings to all the servants of God. The bitrerness of 
the conflict enforced unity. Thus after 1015, the provisions of the peace of 
God, which for a quarter of a century had concerned on}y the clergy, began 
teeating monks and clerks on an equal footing. So, too, do we find not a few) 
priests striving for monastie purity, and growing numbers of monks anxious 
to enter the prieschood. Against the “tyrants” who threatened che earthly 
patrimony of God and his saints, ıhe sacerdotal and monastic orders strug- 
gled together for the Church’s freedoms, just as they mustered their forces 
against the challenge of heresy with both groups repudiating the fiesh and 
partieipating in the eucharistic sactifice in equal measure. 

This led them to consign all sword-wielding laymen indiscriminately to) 
the side of evil, to shut their eyes to the differences between rhe krights and 
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the lords they served, between milites 
i nalen comes vs 2 attention of us historians on the occasion ofjts Arst 
ormal enuneiation before the council oF L, i 
n o! Limoges in 1031, wh, hi 
uf God was called down © enden 
own “upon all knighzs, upon thei i 

Brad von a , upe eir arms and upon their 
Norses,” the same curse being invoked against “princes of the rishely 


one sprincs, frei to protect che poor, and second to take parı 
y. And it was ta hold out Gerald che f 
example for all to follow. Durin, Be an 
1 - Dating the same period, moreover, ıhı. 
was just beginning to dream of slowl ing the ee 
Iy diverting the violence of th, 
arms away from uhe Christian i neck 
» People and into holy war, of 
in y war, ofsending th, 
1 Santiago of Composils 01 Jerusalem 10 fight; rekindling che ed 
arlenagne, the Church dieamed of the hal 
a : & halcyon days when pilla 
ERDE but pagans; it envisaged turning armed ud 
x righreous cause, soidiers of evil inen kan ihr 
only was this a way of reducn, en 
! the danger naterally inherene 
order, but also a way of assı j ee ey 
' ay of assigning rhar order a place wirhin as 
Ss n a a place within a system of 
egitimating its privileges and justifyin, i i 
Becı a ER I y 2 ih 
iupied in the seignioria) relations of production. ont 
RK en Over the le of the seigniory ultimarely aecentuated 
e dominant cas ınto two bodies ie 
Ihe division of che dominam s: on one side, the clerks 
R 'Pt, because they prayed, in their 
wlhe, ayed, in their person and in their 
Property frum the raxes collected by the teinporal Powers; on the other side, 
because they waged ch : 
ü € good fight, w. 
Sntitled 10 collecz those taxes. These benefits the former mund to ee 


This acc i 
Fr ame for the intervention of a third partieipant in the contest. The 
3cky adopıcd by the lords spiritual forcedl then to back his chic] Bee 
1 ort, and to rel : 
Win i \ yon its support 
. ; Se: > third Paruicipant was, of course, the Ppeasant populace. Cierke 
\unks elalined to be fighring for its “freedom,” 1... its eseimprion ram 
own dominion, they claimed, ıhe 


Asanlry wa: =: i 
Y was. better off; in fact, Owing to its stricter manasemenr 
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ecclesiastical scigniory may have scemed more exacting. The passive 
Populace passive, yet called upon to accept a role in che glohal system, to 
assume specific obligations, to take its place in rhe system of values. The 
value specific to the populace, to which was attriburcd a saving grace on a 
par with vakır and purity, was the pain of the flesh, che suffering due to 
labor, Dolor—tabor. Just as the function of the pure was to pray for their 
fellows, and that of the valiant to risk their lives in defense of all, so ıhe 
function of those whose value consisted in rheir weariness was to win the 
bread of other men in the sweat of their brow. This toil they offered in 
exchange for the salvation of their souls and the security of their bodies, 
Justifying themselves, but in the same stroke justifying the seigniorial mode 
of production as well. 
How were the ongoing transformations at this level of the social edifice 
reflected in the vocabulary of the charters and notices? Ultimately, this 
vocabulary adapred to the changes, which adaptation took place under 
ecelesiastical control. The clergy sought words to designate, in lists of wit- 
nesses in particular, men who were not like thersselves men of the Church, 
nor knights, men among whonı che distinction between servitude and free- 
dom was vanishing. Pauper was not really appropriate: it suggesied too 
great a degree of passivity. Hesitant, the scribes sometimes chose agricola, 
since labor in the fields was in those days responsible for all grawih, or else 
villanus: this was the term the lords used to denote thosc whose strength 
they exploited. Most favored was tusticus. The word luborator was not 
adopted. No douht a thorough search would turn up oecasional instances of 
its use in charters from central France, between Limausin anıd Dauphine. On 
its first appearance in the Mäcon cathedral cartulary in an ediet drawn up in 
928, a hundred years before the composition of Adalbero's poem, ic at- 
tached to the best-equipped among the peasants. But by the time Adalbero, 
came to write, the term was still extremely rare, and to me it seems quite 
noteworthy that in this same Mäcon cartulary and during this very period 
(1031-60), in a formula quite similar 10 ıbe tenth-century one and to 
characterize the very same social group, the “best peasants,” the owners of} 
plow-gear, the scribe avoided using this particular word. In the early 
eleventh century, as the new relations of production were taking hold, the 
term laborator apparently did not strike ıhe men responsible for drawing up 
eilicts and transcribing them. into compendiums as a suitable one for defin- 
ing the subjects of the seigniory, the producers, the exploited and protected 
element of the population. 

The men who were confecring trearises on rhe ideal soriey—in some 
instances the same men—show no greater inclination to employ the word, 
despite the evident attraction of its consonance with orator and bellator. Of 
course, the very considerations that in view of the new configuration of’ 
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entury Abbo of Fleury had ceased co be satisfied wich che negative exnree, 
on imbelles and inermme wulgus, which his predecessors hadvusealı he had 
Preforsed agricola. This was the word employed by Gerard of Camhrar‘ 
weretary. He and Adalbero did usc, if nor laborator, ar least the mom lahen 
ind the verb Jaborare. Was it true that in theie minds ıhese mo tamma 
nplied improvement, oxpansion of cultivation, an eminently prochietive 
\stivity whose yield was just chen heing increased by advances In seruul 
'ural technique stimulated by seignioria] requirements? Die dhey man 
alt, alongside the positive role oftbeoratores and ıhe hellaroron def 
pessant elite, manring che outposts of economic Progress? I. do nor think so 
m! Fam not sure that ar ıhe time these words carried such a uanmıe u 
sharters drafted in northern France. That chey are included in che var 
leulogıcal models put forward by ecclesiastics reflects, 10 my mind hs 
perexption of ıhe essential, initial pbenomenon, the strucral chen he 
Priwuss of seigniorlalization, that bound 10 labar any layman wha wre nar 
an oFarms, and forced him 10 intensity his toil. "Those who labar are vun 
In, he Sploughmen” oF modern times, better equipped than che "day- 
R s,” hence in a better position to maks the Garden of Eden bloom, 
1°y Are rather chose who, like Adam after the Fall, are condemne sta 
0 Toreed labor, condemned to the “servile condition” en 
# 1 he inooatestmbik growth of the rural economy aecentuated the corıtrası 
ween leisure and Iabor in this period; it made men zwar in a ne 
upheaval in mental atritudes—of the part that production played in 1 
Pal organismm, of he role af ıhar surplus product of peasant labor ıhac leg 
Ihe specialist, in both kinds of combat, spiritual and temporal, a surplus 
\onsumed by che soldiers of bach atınies. That which in the ame ehlinuns 
\j1s merely passivity in the “Poor” became, in che time of Adalbero and 
Anand, in Ihe Svilager” and “peasant,” an ubjec of seigmiorll le. a 
Pioltable and nesewary activity. Hence’a Auncion, compkutentary ro Ihe 
x» Gelasian functions. But the estahlishment of new relations of domina- 
Sion had shifted the locus of the food-producing function in noeial an. 
Previonly, che obligation to toil in order 10 fecd a ınasrer had been relozanad 
Unsside the sphere of che “people”: it fell upon slaves, After Ihe year Kon 
Jirh Ihe increased weight of che power of the ban, this hurden came to b2 
borne by all “rustics.” Toil was che common fate of all men who wer 
Mlher warriors nor priests. Some peasanıs might well claim to be frae: che 
\sere nevertheless like che others suhjected to the new seigniory. Seraienn 


Ihe end, this Wi 
a Er his was the word Adalbero chose to denote the agents of the third 
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That Jabor and its derivatives referred much less to the fecundity of man- 
nal work than to its pain, its humiliating pain, is proved by Adalberö’s 
correction of the manuscript of his poem, where he substituted dolor for 
Jabor. Further proof is provided by Abbo in the Apologericas, where labo- 
rare is rejecteil in favor ofinsuclare, a word evocative of the sweat of Adam, 
i.e., of the original sin, that foundation en which inequality, hence social 
order, rested, buttressed by the penitential spirit. Indeed, according to the 
rule of Saint Benedict (but just as much in hererical doctrine) to work meant 
voluntarily to renonnce liberty and nobility, to lower oneself to earth, to the 
gondition of the slave, to humiliate oneself. Adalbero’s inelusion in the 
Carmen of a planctus, a lament over the condition of the workers, was 
surely not intended to be merely another criticism of the monks for 
expleiting the servi;? did che bishops not exploit them? His point was to 
emphasize chis humiliarion. For every ideological model that is put together 
to serve the needs of the dominant class aıms to induce the oppressed to 
vencrate the ways of life from which they are excluded and to despisc those 
that are imposed on them. * Furthermore, in the timelessness of a system of 
values that sublimated the tangible relations that existed within sociery, 
humility bestowed a redemptive valuc on labor. The body’s pain redeemed 
its sins. The peasants were supposed to accept the notion that if they pur 
their hearts into their work, they would have a greater chance than other 
men of being saved. Over their weary hodies, therefore, Adalbero shed some 
sanctimonious rears. 
Thus in the representational system imagined by the bishops of Francia, 
trifunctionality, in conjunction with the principle of necessary inequality, 
served in the name of “charity,” in the name of reciprociry of services, to 
justify seigniorial exploitation. Agriculimral production had to increase so 
that the warriors and priests might live comfortably on its surpluses. Physi-' 
cal forces had ta be sent into the field o accomplish this end, This additional 
effort was sanctified. Not all men were expected to take part therein, but 
anly those who were exempt from prayer and combat. In che rhird decade of 
the eleventh century che need to stress this division of roles asserted itself 
with even greater urgency than before, as the heresiarchs were suggesting 
that everyone in this world be put to work. Their minds were fixed exclu- 
sively on heaven; but among those who heeded their words were many, na 
doubt, who were thinking of earth; heresy, calling for equality, therefore 
fostered resistance 10 oppression; it rallied the vicrims of the feudal revolur 
tion. It was the lords, who profited from that revolution, who spoke of the) 
three functions; their words were addressed to the peasants: “Work, take 
Pains, and you shall enter into the Kingdom.” TFrhe Church’s only concern 
had been with competition from the temporal powers and with the tronbles 
caused by the knights, to have proclaimed the Gelasian doctrine of binarity 
would have sufficcd. As things were, the ternary figure was far more suita- 
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he, because it expressed at once the antagonisms existing within the domi- 
aut class and the structural <omplicity of its two antagonistic 0] Ren 
seclesiastie and Jay. It was of assistance in maintaining che populace ın 2 
wubraissive state. Was this nor che primary intention of those who Ana 
employed it in argument? At qhe ime the trifuncrional postulate was aut 
Jorıh in a clear statement, was the class srruggle not intenafying. was che 
pensantry nor balking at the inereasing burden of “customs'"? And un hr 
Torefront oE the scruggle, did one not And the wealthier elemene of aha 
populace, whose status was diminished by che rise of ıhe new veignione 
Was there not a new animus perecptible in the clamor for “fresdon > 2 
sscmpugn? Were the Jords spiriual monentarily teinpted to use these pro. 
tes Sgalnst their ryals? How many peasants, not forrunare enough 2 be 
Slassed among che knighus, but nevertheless unwilling 10 be lumped vogel 
wich slaves, in those days loudly sang the "song ofonur commar ac nn 
What is the significanee of che outbreak of hecesy? What is the signifeane 
5 the peace assemblies, to which the chronickes tell us multitudes chronzaa 
Io what extent was ıhe movement for the peace of God a protest moye- 
went? Did prelates, abbors, and princes not find that here and there he 
hands were foreed, that oaths sworn on the spur of the moment aga Iner 
1oble marzuders compelied them to act? The available texts diopuise che 
se “ ve one They do not altogether conceal them What is known of 
e revolt of the pcasanıs of Normandy at the very end of the tench century, 
other than that it was put down brutally? Conceivably. of all ıhe danun 
anifestly on the rise in northern France at the time Gerard and Adallacn 
were hokling forch, that which sterurued from poprılar upriings, whether, 
üert.or not, may have heen deemed the most serious, Hin it us impor. 
nt that a niche he carved our in models of the iden! society für ıhe ehlra 
partner—eisen 10 a formidable pusition in cities underguing rapid eapan 
son, such as Cambrai, Laon, Douai—important hat an appropriate place 
© Found for the people, under the authority of the heads of the Church, 
under the power of the masters of castles. Obedienee and resignation wer“ 
isired of the populace. The merits auaching to willing acceptanee of ıhe 
ıborer”s lot were held up for popular admirazion. In the world of the dead 
he people were promised redemption, which indulgence would soon be 
Promised to the crusades. An attempt was made to convincethem that there 
was in fact a mutua! exchange of services, that they were themaeles wenat 
that the “great,” the “nobles” sacrificed themselves for che nonuln m 
Yirtue of which their privileges were rendered Iegitimate no 


Without any deubt, the four ideological models that confronted one another 

125 all took into account ihe upheavals in social relations diene h. 
arters and reports. One of them, the heretical model, did so to dans cha 
„pheaval by eeing to a place far from reality. In league againet ihie view 
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the three others took heed of the changes to erect above the new social 
configuration an order in conformity with God’s insentions. All three used 
the trifunctional theme, buc they did not locate the boundaries between the 
social categories in precisely the same way. But more important than the 
dividing lines were the points of convergence, i.e., the functions. In all three 
antiheretical proposals these were the same. And in all three the fundamen- 
tal division set that which was ordered lordonze) apart from that which was 
subordinate (subordonne), namely, the “plebs,” third member of the 
triad. This frontier was traced by che seigniorial mode of production, just 
then achieving its ineluctable complerion. The threc formulas declared it to 
be in conformity with God’s will. On this point they were in agreement, 
They were also in agreement ab@ut proclaiming the naturat alliance between 
the people and the Church. The only question on which Adalbero and 
Gerard differed with the proponents of the peace of God and of reformed 
monasticism involved the proper strategy for defending the interests of the 
ecclesiasrical lords. 

On the continent, men of culture apparently did attempt to adapt the 
Agures of ıdcology to the manifest changes in the social structure from as 
early as the end of the tenth century. This labor of ideological realignment 
was begun in the countries first deprived of royal tutelage, in the southern 
part of the French kingdom and in those particularly fertile border prov- 
inces, Burgundy and the Loire area, at the same time in both the peace 
assemblies and the monasteries battling for exemption. In these contexts a 
system of values based on the reciprocity of the three functions was forged. 
{n rhe decades following the ycar 1000 chis system made its way into Fran- 
cia. The monarchy was not thereby tepudiated, but racher obviated, 
whercas Adalbero and Gerard deemed the monarchy necessary, In the name 
of Carolingian tradition, of Frankish tradition, they reacted. In che still 
malleahle terms of the argument ser forth by the Rome-backed monks and! 
their episcopal confreres, who were attempting to set up institutions similar 
to those of the Burgundian peace movement, they discovered the outlines of 
the trifunctional proposition. More resolute chan their forerunners, they 
adapted it to their own purposes. Gerard enunciated his proposition with 
respect to the populace, whose dreams of freedom had been inflamed, per- 
haps at Douai, by the propaganda of the peace-men, and to a castellan who 
was using the popular clamor to usurp the bishop’s powers. Adalbero srated 
his with reference first t0 Abbo of Fleury, and then to King Robert, who 
was being “Clunyized.” Thus both bishops had seized one of the cnemy’s 
weapons; honing it (theirs was the first clear statement of the principle of 

social trifunctionality), they then turned ir back against the adversary in the 
form of a counter-argument. Ihis perhaps accounts for the fact char the 
couplet concerning the three functions gives the impression of being a patch 
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ne sewn in as a preamble to Gerard’s speech, and as a conclusion tothe 
N of ers Dephlee Whar this tirade formulated was a 
ulate, an axiomatic fact; it furnished a su 
Be ‚pplement to the main argu- 
Be element that served a conservative enterprise—conservative of the 
arolingian order. A reactionary enterprise, rcacting against che move 


ma i i y 

i SD lehme stress once again the obstinate conservatism of the two prel. 
ei x Bar r 
ne en based their ideas on outmoded social relations, primarily 
\ivery. This survived only in linguistic habits whose obsolescenee was in, 


oreover, attributed 10 che king of western France a power that had lan 
i Ins seased to be his. Arche time they were writing, how could anyone a 
hpyed the kıng capabile of punishing nobles if they committed erimes, how 
il Atyans have thought the king alone responsible for he protection of 
dows and orphans, how could anyone have inagined that he had ıh 
sans Co instate good rectores, hence to dismiss unworchy princes, and ma 
sntt0] the organivation of ihe peace? How could anyone have luoked upon 


{he king? Linderlying the whole Carmen ad Robertum regem 1: an den dien 
5 nattung or fo! che idea of an cacehty sovereign who, like ihe 
Ieavenly king of kings” whose liurenan hs was, Possesse the sapaaıy 1a 
Ainguisk (disereta potestas],® which gave him ıhe right ca Dmakik, 
Prioriies, 10 marshal proccssions in accordance with the correcı den au 
10 work for stability by sileneing che false propheis, by forbiddine than to 
modify che ordo wihether by force or cl insidiously, as che Clumtars nenn 
‚in, by "changing custom." The den of an carchly sovereign capabla af 
jnorin ce sn impeinehle u of erdicnon, hat would have con- 
£ SW condition and restored anyone who might 
(0 his proper place. Folly, because if the French kinge had urer nn Cape 
1 iheir ambition 10 counter ihe rise of monasticism and knighrhönd el 
Iheses of Adalbero and Gerard again were conservative, reacrionary Indend 
was against the kmh and the mrnks that Gerard and Adalbere fire run 
"> denounzing chem both, as Claude Carozzi has ably shown. au hurent 
3» agents of disorder, as troublemakers. As "yours" challenbing die 
si che old and “wine,” of the “lords,” yauths who stoocl in umenı nos af 
Hiscipline, a discipline to be achieved by making the monks subiecns ih 
hishops, and the knights of the princes -confining them wirhın a context af 
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domestic obedience wherein they would be obliged to no ER eier 
respect due them from the adolescent members of any Br = 
hold. The Carmen is the anti-Roland: it takes the part of Ganelon. 

For Adalbero’s tripartition was fact based on a simple eaneien Be, 
the division that existed wirhin every fanıily {then the basic Sn ei t 
relations, the family's image dominated all mades of though, ol sen elf 
superimposing itself on every representation of power, yherher fi n of Godı 
the king, the bishop, the abbot “father,” the lord of the ze: ” ii 
vassals, or che village squire over his tenamts): the diyision 0 er 
into rwo age gronps. One ‚of chese, the high-spirited one, was © h = we 
Yaruna with the function of displaying strength, while the other, like ii 
was self-possessed, just, temperare, prayerful. Thus power, war di 
chotomized on the basis of age, in virme of which each a Be Be 
assigned his proper place in ıhat other procession, biologica ai gersie 
wherein che successive generations were made ta fallow one 1 er us nr. 
in orderly sequence in houscholds, in dynasties, in anı inelicralie DrEt 
whereby the liberal exchange of affection and respecrful devotion Les S 
the key to the Gregorian system of necessary inequality was Ei a 
tween fachers and sons—and metaphorically between Ion d ee B 
iseniores; the old), and vassals (vassali: young men); on this rn ‚oror y 
Gerard and Adalbero based their theses. They were bishops, a Ä u 
ages. Hence they were sages and therefore ranged among she — erene, 

as befitted old men, (hey could not accept the idea tat the en : time, 
subsumption of history by eternity, could ve place in tumal tuous Be 
divions. Profoundly cultivated, classically minded men, morn sense u 
Augustine’s words than to those of the Apocalypse, they en je . ei 
the height of their throne, che excesses of youth—not only che er 2 
also their secondary effects, which were proving disruptive and sma« Ki. 
vebellion: change, taste for those novelries that everywhere seem incessantly 
to blossom whenever springtime descends upon che world. 


The final avarar of Carolingian thought, still their model of ea he 
nothing of a nostalgic dream about it. No fonts, they were well aware t 4 Hi 
Gapetian territory the monarchy they called upon in desperaion un 0) 

the new order was no more than a brave facade, behind which real power 
had crumbled to dust. Ir was no accident that the reform proposals pro- 
nounced with assurance by Gerard, who hailed from Lorraine, a on 
less advanced Austrasia wherein Carolingian institutions sch stoc i 
were expressed in Laon in the form of a disillusioned satire, Was it possi $ 
that the two bishops failed to appreciate che strength of lea ol 
the penitential upsurge? They were persuaded to fight a rearguan Be 
They felt that vietory was smiling upon their enemies, the reformist monks, 


the proponents of the peace of God. Can we doubt that to bestow the cacher 
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of sacredriess upon associations sprung up of their own accord among 
wuadrons of kuights and urban merchants was to respond to the aspira- 
tions of the middle stratum of milites and eives, knighes and bourgevis, who 
ınade up che more enterprising and robust element of the population of 
norchern France ar che time? Can we doubt that it was to follow the channel 
nt by the social structure itself as it evolved through timc? Because the 
ideolopy of the peace of God, like chat of Cluniac monastieism, “mercly put 
ınto place what sociery at every level was already saying about itself,"® it 
was most likely to succeed in domesticating the knighes, demystifying 
heretical preaching, and keeping up the hopes of the impoverished, whom 
Ihe aging aristocrat Adalbero in his candor bluntly relegared to a position 
lower down on the scale, nearer the category of slaves. 
Even though che system built up by Adalbero and Gerard was reactionary 
and attackcd the most vital elements in the social formation as it chen 
existed—knighthood, reformed monastieism, and the exuberance of urban 
Ife—whereby it was doomed to failure, ir did nevertheless cleave closely in 
certain sense to the deep-seated movements that carried “feudalism” along 
wich chen into the broad light of day. This was a conscquence of irs terres- 
trial, incarnate aspect, Imbued with civic humanism and with ehe highest 
culture, the system rejected the illusions of orherworldliness, of flight into 
the rimeless beyond. Indeed, Gerard, before che hereties at Arras, and Ad- 
albero, before a Robert grown altogether too pious, both asserted the value 
ol the carnal. Obsession with sin, with the sin inherent in scx and blond, 
farmed the rib-work of the three compering ideological models. Indeed, in 
the early eleventh century che major abjective ofthe ccclesiastical reformers 
was to sid the Church of clerks who were overly fond of women and of 
warfare.” But che enemies of Gerard and Adalbtro envisaged going further 
sill, broadening the demand for purification to all of society. Gerard and 
Adalbero refused to chase this chimera. Invoking discretion, ın the sense the 
word then had of a concern for making distinctions, and backed by the 
principal of functional division, these bishops, these pastors kept their feer 
firmly planted on solid ground. if, invoking Dionysits, they situared che 
order of oratores in the portion of rhe universe under celestial dominion, 
ihereby imposing upon all the servanıs of God the obligation to equal the 
“perfect” among the heretics in purity, they refused to force other men to 
eimasculate temselves or to lay down their weapons. Among the laity, they 
d, it might as well be admitted that the flesh weighed morc heavily, 
necessarily so, as this portion of mankind came under the head of the genus. 
Its function was to engender, to perpetuate the species through reproduetion 
and to insure the continuance of the incarnation, until that unpredictable 
ılay when the trumpers would sound; cleariy, this was in accardance wirh 
God’s intention, sincr he had decided to make himself incarnate. 
Man did not procreate without sin. Sin was the source of inequality; che 
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<amal mechanisms of gencration created the “genera,” according to which 
laymen were hereditarily assigned to ane of several social conditions. Arche 
lowest level of a hierarchical scale inheren: in the genetic code che “servile 
eondition” mentioncd in the Carmen was located, this being the condition 
which according to the Dionysian theory of illuminations stood at the far- 
thest remove from the spiritual, verging on bestiality. Bent low to che ground, 
the servile were compelled to toi] over the carth, 10 cook, to wash, to wrest 
food from the soil and prepare it for the table. Whereas the “nobles,” whose 
genus shared the blood of kings, whereby they enjoyed the benefits of a 
higher degree of illumination, might accede to sanctity, and had both the 
duty to protect the poor and the righr to exploit them. Class division and 
seigniorial oppression were thus justified by a natural inequality residing in 
impurity. Nevertheless, the deep-seared impurity of the laborers, who 
sweated and stank and coupled like animals, might be redeemed through 
physical pain, just as the warrior, who made love less crudely and who killed 
nor hogs but men, might, by making a gift of his life to the good cause, 
redeem the less repugnant faults with which his soul was tainted. One fact 
was certain: this world could dispense with neither armed men nor toiling 
men. This was the order God had wanted. And so it was the order rhar 
existed. 

As uscd by Adalbero and Gerard, then, the trifunctional model antici- 
pated the waning of monastieism and contempt for the flesh, as well as the 
discovery, which came as the fruit of clear-sighted reflection upon crea- 
tion and marter stimulared by the continuing economic advance, of the 
positive valucs of manual labor. It antieipated ıhe second phase of Church 
reform, which culminated in a restoration of the episcopacy. And finally, it 
anticipated the renaissance of the monarchical.state. A bright furure lay in 
store for it. Nevercheless, ar the time it was set fortk by the hishop of 
Cambrai and the bishop of Laon, it was righely looked upon as backwards. 
Thus for a considerable period ir was not accepted. 


PART FOUR 


ECLIPSE 
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Aulalbero and Gerard preached in the desert. We must yield to thc evidence: 
during the hundted and fifty years subsequent to the drafting of the Carmen 
and the Gesta, there is no sıgn that any ınan of high culture in northern 
France adlopred rhe phrasc set forth in unison by the two bishops to buttress 
iheir proposed model of a perfect saciety. This is not due to a scareity of 
evidence as to the manner in which thoughrful men conceived the world; the 
abundance of such evidence, on the contrary, continued to grow. But a 
Betich of ike Srallahle wriungs world Drove Finilsn, fer tbeg ann na 
explieit statement like che one made by the two prelates, claiming that che 
social order was based on the complernemuarity of three functions, assigned 
tespectively to the heads of the Church, che commanders of warriors, and 
ıhe subjugated peasantry. 


someone will object, “But look here, what about this passage ıhat we find 
in two twelfth-century manuscriprs? True enough, it doesn't come from 
Nrance, but ir is from Lorraine, the counery of Adalbero and Gerard. Was it 
not composed in the same period as the Carmen and the Gesta? Is its point 
por the same? Does it not repfesent a third, contemporaneous statement of 
Ihe principle of social trifuncrionaliry?” It behooves us to take a closer ook. 

The passage oecurs in che life of a saint, a “passion,” that of a martyred 
king, a Merovingian: Dagobert I] or IM.! His comb at Stenay, on the 
Iotharingian side of the Meusc, nat far from the old Roman road leading to 
Rheims, Laon, and Cambrai, was once an object of worship. Stenay was 
formerly a coyal domain. In 872 Charles the Bald had had transportedi there 
Ihe remains of his predecessor, assassinared two centuries earlier in the 
hoarby forest of Wo8vec, and had established a chapter of canons on the site 
10 watch over the relics. Subsequently, the domain and che chapel passed 
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inıo the patrimony of the dukes of Lower Lorraine, relatives of Gerard and 
Adalbero. The canons’ vigilance wancd; chey may have fallen into dissolute 
ways. In 1069, Duke Godfrey the Bearded, judging them unworthy of their 
mission, replaced then with proper monks. In those days such substirurions 
Were common: they evinced the triumph of monasricism. The relics, the 
sanctuary, and thc land constituted a priory dependent on the abbey of 
Corze. This burial place and the cult surrounding it were the subject of the 
Vita Dagoberti, of which we know neither when nor by what hand it was 
written. It purs on Merovingian airs, but was in fact the work of a skillful 
pasticheur who found. in a well-stocked library such as the one at Gorze 
may have been, works of the pseudo-Fredegar and Paul the Deacon and 
borrowed occasional phrases from them, around which he built his tale, 
which was deemed only the more fascinating for seeming to have emerged 
kom the depths nf the ages. In point of fact, it was as recent as yesterday, 
No earlier, certainly, than the eleventh century. Wherher the early part of 
that century or not, Jam uncertain. Lam indined ta think not, and ro concur 
instead with R. Folz, F. Graus, and K. H. Krüger in assuming that the 
biography was written after ıhe mouks had replaced the canons at Stenay 
and in rhe course of their efforts to restore the devotion atraching to the 
chapel, hence subsequent to 1069, some forty 10 sixıy years, pechaps, after 
the proclamations of Gerard and 'Adalbero.2 But in that casc, would ir not 
be even more significant if, after two generations, a Lotharingian writer had 
repeated the words of the two bishops so faithfully? Did he in fact repeat 
them? Listen to what he says. 

“Ihe sacerdotal order [ordo] ar the prescribed hours sang hyımns to the 
all-powerful God, and dedicated itself even more devotedly to the service of 
its king; just as ıhe peasant order [agricolarum ordo| ulled its fields in 
ioyfulness, and blessed him who kept cbe peace in their region and surfeited 
them with an abundance of grain; the noble youths, as well, who, following 
ancient custom, disported themselves frorn time to time in play with hounds 
and hawks, but even so continued their tireless distributien of alms to the 
Poor, their succour for the unfortunate, their aid to widows and orphansı 
giving clothes 10 those who went bare, shelter to worthy visitors and travel- 
ers, comfort to the ill, and burial to the dead. To those who act in this way, 
the practice of hunting, it must be befieved, can do no harm.” Later, h& 
continues: “instituted prince over his people by ıhe King of the Universe, 
\Dagobert] is ardentiy to be venerated by all the sccular powets [seeularis 
Potestas).... The sacerdotal dignity Isacerdotalis dignitas, shall tender him 
All honor, because in heaven he is t0 be found conjoined unto that dignity of 
which it is said ‘thou art a priest forever after ıhe order of Melchizedek,' 
and, with the angels, the priestly order sings for him. He shall in addition be 
escorted by the farmers, whose labor is honorable, since they are in his debt‘ 
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nd owe to the exeellence of his deserts the ahundant harvests they take 
rom the earth: may even the lowly toiler in the vineyard not fail to devore 
is each and every thought to the honor of this saint, who stands beside and 
assists him in his joyful labor.”3 
This second, triumphal scene was repeated each year on Saint Dagobert’s 
Day. The prince approached; he came to walk among ıhe blessed, to make 
his entry once again into the city, accompanied in procession by the exultant 
populace in its entirety. As befitted such an occasion, the parade was subjeet 
to striet regulation. It was in fact a manifesto on good government, treatin 
Kheorder which ir was he prince’ rission ro.uphald and Gare wich to see 
implemented. Accordingly, the procession represented society in its perfect 
orderly form. Tripartite: in certain respects the image closely resernbled the 
une in Adalbero’s and Gerard’s dreams. Yet chere were differences, appreci- 
able ones. In the frst place because the secular society here paraded before 
nr eyes in no way embraced a proposal for its reform. Its purpose was 
neither to instate nor to reinstate an order. It was no part of the Vita’s 
Intention to strengthen either state or throne. Its hero happens to be a king, 
but a king who is primarily a saint and who performs miracles. The hagiog- 
raphy’s aim was to enlarge the cult devoted to a certain reliquary, to arouse 
und sustain religious ardor. It shows a pilgrimage taking place on the 
wenty-third of December, ıhe day of che ceremony. To indicate how this 
was organized, the various categorics of possible visitors—and donors— 
were passed in teview. One after another, they were invited to appcar. 
The call was addressed primarily to workers on the land, a cireumstance 
which is not wichaut its element of surprise, No pity is wasted on their 
1011”; on the contrary, it is called "joyous,” and far from abasing them, itis 
said to do them honor. This proclamation—of which no similar example 
Irom this cultural area is known to me—flatters the peasantıy. It gocs so far 
as to decläre the peasants an “order.” On the other hand, it is silent as to 
any services that this ordo agrieultorum might render to the other social 
categories. Not the slightest concern to justify seigniorial exploitation is 
shown by the author. Not a word is said about confiscations to which the 
Iruits of agricultural labor might be subject. Farmers and vine-growers were 
urged to serve Saint Dagohert so that they might see their vines and their 
wheat stalks heavy with fruit. He was their adjutor, less by virtue of the 
peace he sceured during his Iifetime (han by the mysterious gift char enahled 
him after his death to spread the blessings of fertility throughout the realm 
The miracle shall not be forgotten by the villagers. Dagobert cured not 
scrofula but barren fields: returning from his anointment, while on his way 
ram Rheims to Austrasia, he passed throngh che region of Stenay, and the 
peasants asked him to sow the seed with is own hands; thar year the harvest 
was a splendid one.* The sovereign’s relics were therefore a reservoir of 
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fertility, and his feast day, at the solstice, was an agrarian festival. If the 
third funcon, that of providing food for the table, is treated here, it is the 
martyred saint who fulhllls it. 

Turning to the subject of the nobility, and more precisely to nable youths, 
the manuscript treats virtually nothing other than the hunt. Hunting was in 
fact a very old adolescent ritual in the Frankish aristocracy. In the Life of 
Saint Trond, the Deeds of Dagabert T, and in Merovingian texts similar to 
those whose patched-together bits and pieces form the web of the narrative 
that concerns us, the king's sons are invariably shown prior to the age of 
Ppuberty chasing game in the forest as custom would have them do; they 
were escorted by huntsmen, young men of their own age. To arousc the 
interest of noble adolescents and entice them to make gifts, it was not a bad 
idea to take Saint Dagobert, himself a hunter and like Saint Eusrache mur- 
dered while on the chase, and fit him out as a sylvan rather than a rustic 
divinity, as a purveyor of wondrous quarry. It was also wise at the same 
time 10 exoncrate the young by maintaining that hunting was not forbidden 
10 the well-born, provided they did not devote their time exclusively to it 
and redeemed the offense by doing good works. But where is mention made 
‚of the nobles’ military function? No miles here, no beilaror. This was not, 

mMoreover, merely because hagiography normally avoided mentioning war. 
The writer of this little advertising brochure shows no interest in the func- 
tions, military any more than agricultural. The “secular power” is not set 
apart by its weaponry; nothing is said 0? the services it might render ıhe 
other segments of society, other ıhan hy way of its generosity in giving alms. 
Nor does the orator appear. In his stead, we find the priests, subiccts of 
the king, obliged to “serve” him. Far from echoing the cxhortations of 
Adalbero, Gerard, and the Gelasians, the Vita Dagoberti contradicts them! 
on this point, by placing the clergy in striet subservience to the royal power. 
Finally, it is implied that priests are inferior 10 monks. Nothing is said of the 
latter. Supposing that the text was composed in the seriptorium: of Gorze, it 
is easy to explain this omission. Monks were now in possession of che relics; 
to exploit this capital, they gave a horn-blast to call in the pilgrirns; thus ıhe 
appeal went out to chanting priests, roiling peasanıs, and hunting noblemen, 
to men who had not quit the world and were free to come and go as they! 
pleascd. But not to other monks. What would have been the point of 
tempting them? Monks could not leave their cloister. Had they come to) 

Stenay on December 23 with the others, they would have sinned against the 

eule, 

To sun up: the tripartite figure, as I said earlier, must not be isolated from 
its context, from the system within which it was articulated. The Via 
Dagoberti illustrates the danger in doing so. Within it we do find a ternary 
system of classification employed. The notion of function, however, has 
become quite peripheral. As for the cnncepe of a saciel harmony based on 
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the ex< } 
“ exchange OL SErIER ‚ons three functional categories, this would seem 
ave been forgotten altogether. Finally, in the Vino el tes 
i 0 inally, € Vita the tripartite schema 
ae nppli he all ofsokiery, Outside its framework a place is reserved for 
he monks, so that the social organiza 
” ganızation is in fact quadripartite, Thi 
\ > 'adripartite, Thus the 
mo sentences Have üited are quite close loser, certainly, than any orhers 
& u B . tha 
an some down to us—to the words uttered in abour 1030 by Gerard 
E Ei But they are far from saying the same thing, Virmally identi- 
cal wi i h s 
„ords are used to Support an ideological system which ın my view was 


Perhaps the problem was rhar they had not raised their voices loudl; 
cnongh? It is true chat Adalbero died Icaving his poem incomplete and un, 
cu Tched: the enly Manuscript is a rough draft, Bur its auchor was a public 
eh a an ade and it is difficult to believe rhat the 
9 shed on the strife he saw ol 
„cety was allowed to remain hidden bencath a bushel ee Be 
vis part, shouted with all bis might: amidst the general concern nravald b 
the outbreak of heresy, che dogmatic treatise occasioned by heit 5 # 
„as, beyond any doubt, widely distributed. So, too, was the toi of ihe 


ee Laon and Cambrai were nor remote places. They were 
L ng cities situated on a very heayil: 

eidly n ü y travcled route, und wha, 
was said within their preeincis was likely to spread far and wide, We haue 


hat i s . : 
na should immediately thereatter have disappeared from view, that ie 
shou N i 
Ic Er Sri an beneath the surface of disconrse into rhe 
f < unsaid, leaving behind no trace bun 
hi 5 t for a few soon-to- 
ripples, taises a question no less troubling. I 
Male only one &xplanation seems satisfactory: che sudden precipitaus 
HE ol “ „apetian monarchy after the death of Robert the Pious in 
a a aäßed the cpiscopal instiution down with it The bishop of Laon 
in 0 
. EN © bishop of Cambrai had nor been mistaken: their power and the 
’ ann a mentricahly intertwinedl They collapsed together. With the 
0 longer firmly in control of the episcı i N 
! piscopal elecrions, there s 
a n I ; Prang u 
around ie episcopal sees a web.0f intrigue, a traffic in inflwence. a le 
Hin the selection of prelates known by the name af simony, that to Raoul 


human galities of the episcopal body. Whatever remaned thereof was 
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fourth and fifth decades of the eleventh century, the great archbishops of 
the Gauls, at Bourges, Vienne, Lyons, Arles, Besancon, had become tempo» 
ral princes, leading squadrons of vassals on horseback into battle against 
their ay rivals—dubious batıles, fought inch by inch, day in and day vut, at 
times in the shadow of rhe cathedral itself. The best of the clergy became 
entangled in mundane dynastic politics. 

The monks immediately profited from this decline. The diversion toward 
the reformed monasteries of lay ardor and the flood of alms that went with 
it rose to its crest, After 1030, the monastic invasion that Adalbero had 
called upon his colleagues to combat presscd forward, overwhelming the 
structures of the Church for a century to come. And with the Church tugh 
culture, 100, succumbed; in particular, nonc of those monuments of social 
Jiscourse magnificent enough for their image to have persisted a thousand 
years were left standing. Clerks still deelaimed, no doubt. But we can barely 
make out their voices; the monks drown them our. Virtually all che extant 
texts from a century-long period between 1030 and 1120 originated in the 
monasteries, and such images of social organization as we have the means to 
reconstruct are for the most part of munastic making. The ideological sys- 
tem built around the trifunctional theme served the interest of the bishops. 
For us it has disappeared from view. Had it necessarily vanished altogether 
from consciousness? Or had it merely withdrawn fronı the quite limited field 
under the historian’s surveillance, owing solely to a redeployment of the 
sources? Were matters this simple? 


The eclipse was a lasting one: for a century and a half we hear nothing 
further of the idea thar mankind is divided among those who pray, those 
who fight, and those who toil, where these three functional categories are 
united by a mutual exchange of services. But this prolonged period of 
lateney consisted of two phases. Only in ihe first of chem, which concluded 
in about 1120, were all the expressions of ideological sentiment of which 
traces remain subject to the strict control of the monks. Let us first confine 
our inquity to this monastic period. 

Ir went on for quite some time. The world continucd to change. The rate 
of agricultural growth held its own and even increased, and we glimpse signs 
thar gradually money was coming into virtually universal use. These deep- 
seated changes had nor yet, however, entitely destroyed the last vestiges of 
the old relations of production in rhe social formation. Thus until about 
1110, charters, notices, and inventories relating to thc great domains of 
northern France continue to distinguish free peasants from the apparently 
unfree, and exhibit a system of rents and coruees steiming directly from 
types of exploitation prevalent during the Caralirigian era. The growth rate 
seems nevertheless to have been high enough to calm—and this was its most 
elear-cur conscquenec—the popular restiveness provoked by the establish- 
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ment of the new seigniorial segime. The monk Raoul Glaber saw things 
jnyhe: the trouhles, the spasmodic episodes that had agitated ıhe universe m 
he decades Following the year 1000 had abated. A new allianc- had been 
truck between God and his faithful. Again there was peace or. earth, and 
Prosperity. Raoul dates the calming of the traubles from 1033, the mil- 
Jowium of rhe Passion. But he wrote in mid-century. The most recent ve- 
Jnrch into the history of feudalism confirens that ie was ar eat point char 
Hs major contliets pitting lords against hork their rivals for power and chain 
Jubjeets, whose exploitarion was being intensified, came to an end virtually 
serywhere. Longrlived disputes. were terminated by coneiliaten, 
\sreements which established the boundaries of castellanice and sh. 
Ileudanions, The princes of ıhe Church were obliged to acknowledge ıhat 
Hincs they were themselves prechuded hy Gelasian theory rom spilling 
blood, hence £rom meting out pimishmetit and defending themselves, won 
Necessary 10 allow “powerful” laymen co take repressive measures against 
sılmes committed in their own seigniories, Necessary to allow them to cur 
off hands, Pluck out eyes, hang, burn; also Imperative was that these “advo- 
ntes” and “wardens” be paid for services rendered by granting chem the 
Oirht 10 appropriate a portion of the seigniorial taxes. This was also the time 
Shen the cleavage in the middle stranım of sociery took on its eunclushe 
loem, distinguishing the horsemen, who were free of restraints, from the 
fustics,” who borc the full weight of che power of he ban, Malitzs, yustich 
henceforth the seribes saw to it chat these two groups were set apaır when 
He names of witnesses and signarories were inscribed at che battom of a 
baschment, This social boundary was the one that had been lad down I 
Ihe institutions of the peace, The type of peace rejected by Gerard of Cain 
Irai had thus won out, and with it came ihe mode of clasaifieation ljkewise 
ieircted by Gerard and Adalbero. After some hard jolıs, “faude! 
\nally taking hold. Concomicantly, power was coming to be organized 
Jlong new lines, The two prelates had supported the preservation ofahe old 
Iotm of organization in the name of their own eunception of trifunctiune). 
Hy, In the new system the functions were not allocated in precisely the same 
way as in the old. 

Ihe same period wienessed che confirmation of Cluny’s triumph another 
ıetcar for Adalbero, The congregation eunquered nurchern France. In 1079. 
iu Paris itself, in tie heart of Capetian territory, it annexec che abbey af 
Salnt-Martin-des-Champs. It captivated the young knights and tained eben 
Ws fgheing angels, tcady 10 go into bartle wich as firy a spirit as che mon. 
{hir brothers, ageinst che common eneimy, che devil—who, according 0 
one ofthe abbor Odilo’s biographers, burst into tears in the face of Chuav. 
Yıstories. And such nobles as the urdo clumiacensis did not catch in its Lois 
while young succumbed to its blandishments in extremis, at thc moment of 
heir death: the taste for taking che habit of Saint Benedict on theie deachbod 
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was quite generally acquired. Offering its childten as “oblates,” allowing its 
dying men to be converted in articulo mortis, the lay aristocracy in this 
period thronged eagerly to Cluny. But Cluny was not cager to receive adult 
princes and knights. Whar was there in the cloister to occupy the “lay 
brothers wich beards,” boisterous men, too old to learn to chant or submit. 
10 the sophisticared etiquette of liturgical ceremonial? Prudently, like their 
predceessor Saint Odo in his remarks on Gerald of Aurillac, the eleventh- 
century abbots preached that every man should remain “in his order.” The 
nobility they expected to secure peace for the conpregation’s countless 
houses, 10 provide young recruits in whose veins flowed that good blood! 
that saints were made of, and nally, of course, 10 give alıns, donations of} 
considerable portions of rheir seigniories. But the nobility was to remain in 
the world, where it was needed. Cluny had, moreoyer, another way of keep- 
ingthe nobility in line, based on the solidification of family structures, on the 
growing importance of ancestors and their burial places in the asistocracy’s. 
evolving self image. In its propaganda, Cluny made use of the emerging idea 
of a purgatory from which lost souls could be rescued, of the belief that 
knighrs who had died in sin could stil! be aided by the living, and that no one 
was in a better position to help them than the monks, who could bury their 
remains close by the cleister, mention their names in the obsequies, and 
serve ritual dinners on the anniversary of a benefactor’s death when the 
community gathered to share with the defunct some out-of-the-ordinary 
dishes. The Cluniac order made intercession its most important function. It 
aspired to be an instrument of resurrection, a gateway to heaven, Accord- 
ingly, within the walls of its basilicas it laid on a splendid feast. That feast, 
those obsequies were the secret of its success. While the new society, caught 
in the trammels of the peace institutions, shored up its foundations, it seems) 
that Cluny, ruling over the erapire of the dead and projecting a clear reflec- 
tion ofthe heavenly Jerusalem an earth, also succeeded in disarming heresy, 
Historians of religioushheterodoxy have identified the period berween 104) 
and 1120—i.c., the very period of monastieism’s triumph—as a “slack sea“ 
son” for heresy. 1 should like to call attention to the close coineidence with 
the demise of the monarchy in France. How Rirmly was heresy in facı put 
down? When, in 1049 at Reims, Pope Leo IX prescribed a profession of 
faich, insisting on belief in the necessity of a Church, baptism, remission ol 
sins, and resurrection in the flesh, was his purpose not to stamp our mer 
ments of protest very similar to those hat Gerard of Cambrai had fough 
against at Arras? There are traces of an outbreak in Toulouse in 1056. An 
if heretics did in fact become harder to find, perhaps we oughr to conchude 
that a good many of them Hled to join the hermits in the free world of th 
forests, as earlier the sectarians of Arras had attempted to do. In the peri 
in question many laymen hungry for perfection turned to making charco: 
to live, and ıhe virgin reaches of western and northern France came to 
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populated wich small comununitiesofche ferven. Motmmuch was k 
{hem, and chey were porforce suspocr. Indeed, they did at cm mu 
ecsentric eschatology For illamination—one ıhinks of Fon de "Eroile nur 
(yunded by angels and archangels, in the forest of Broctliande. Be charası 
nat ihre can be mo doubs chat Cha, ebrough is insistence on purio, was 
ake up the gauntlet thrown down by heresy, And through its litur- 
enough 10 introcc Ice Ihe cu fe dend, m nen aD ed 
‚wsaults of ihose who were calling for en immediate stormine of che ba 


„es Wi he Popular masses spparenuly held in check, while Ihe "uns 
In” ok om 3 patina of age which made chem sein more legtimare, an 
Ne Fhyıhms of producnion accelerated, leading 10.an increase inwenlch han 
‚vhich the peasantıy somehow profted sufficien:ly to have auclladıe mr 
(veness within. che space OF two generation, the second halfoftheelesc n 
uentuty secms to have been the period wien the tangible dispostiun of 
jycial rlacions came to resemble mare closely ıhan evcı ıhe madel Due 
»rwatd by the proponents of the peace of God and the monks. Of the fi 
(vological propositions that hau confronted one anocher mid auch kick 
Passions in 1025 or thereahouts, wo had been defcared: che heratical one 
uf course, but also that of Adalbero and Gerard. The real wieran bel ae 
'5 Ihe end to the monks, the proponents of the new peace Kuda 
Nubordinared, as it were, to ihose of che monasternan Se 


Ihe tfunctional figure was by no means absent Kom monastic thinking 
Be or Cluny. Bur it, t00, occupied a suhordinate position. In 
en au u it ” ai pnliei only ta che society that existed in the world 
Ian wach the monks had wichgraven, Ts figure had been wieided anusr 
Ihen as: ent for sabjecuing the manasterics to ıhe dominarıon of 

„bishops. Once theis success had been achieved, che monke dem na 
bver era f Ihe wifunetional figure superfiuous. Success mell Iaid ıhe 
a aa 1 Sffren dreams. oe gacer for che Durgeoming of the same 
Haan Nphal! Rave undertaken here to ee a histry of Kanacis Inch 
hatay of 1 of the imaginary, the onslaughe of Cluniac ideulogy in 

un sond quarter of the elevenh century opens a period of hewildern 
With the confidence that came with victory, the monks, in possession ann 
Ahormous power stemming from a monopoly of the highes form of ann 
us, nid the gtoundwork for a new society that was to be minanın wholty 
P’ An Sample of the monastic eommunity, in which the corporeal was to 
ei ver trom the other world. Toward that end they 
Kun mankind imo 10 classen. One group vonsise of che "perfent” 
ae monks, or monks reformed by Cluny. Clecks wete aumiren ion 

Hheir company, but in a srictly subsidiary role, wheiher that ofıhr biskips: 
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called upon from time to time to consecrate the holy chrism, or that of the 
hired curares, assigned the task of ministering to the parishes under the 
jurisdiction of the priories of the order: in a complete inversion of Adal- 
bero’s systern, the clergy passed under the rurelage of the monks, the con“ 
tinentes became subjects of he virgines. In the second class were placed the 
“perfectibles.”” Berween the two stood a wall, but a wall wich a gate in il, 
which gate was held slightly ajar: this was the “conversion,” che second 
baptism offered laymen, particularly the grearest of ıhem, as Ihey ap 
proached death and the end of their earıhly wanderings to awatt, ın the 
"mysterious region” spoken of by Augustine, che moment when they mighil 
repopulate the heavenly city. 

Standing before this gateway, it befitted laymen to organize rhemselves in 
ranks according to their condition. Berter than any treatise, the layout ofthe 
houses of the Cluniac order 1estifies to this vision of the social world. The 
commmnity of brothers occupied the zone of perfection, which was sur 
tounded by an enclosure, a rampart, as it were, against the ravages ol evil, 
On certain days a scant passage was unblocked through this cloister wall ta 
admit for a brief period those ordinarily kept outside, so that they might 
contemplate the feası from afar, so that its splendor might move them t0 
abandon all ıhey possesscd in order to soin in the celebration. Upon enter 
ing, the guests were lodged in separate quarters. One was reserved for the 
nobles, who were treated therein like monks, royally, served white breadi 
their horses were fed oars—indeed, these horses were the mark of distinerion 
that indicated which men were to be shown to the first-class accommadl 
tions: those who rode, who were horsemen, knighrs. The orher guei 
quarters were reserved for the “poor,” who came afoot and were enkitli 
only to black hread, the pirrance appropriate to laborers such as they. Th 
there were two classcs, milites and rustiet, both of them necessary, as tl 
monastery had not yet wholly severed its earthly Moorings, and remained! 
part of this world. 

Its inhabitants aspired to be angels. Servile labor would have degrade 
them. Only wirh their Rugertips dıd they contact material tasks, towar! 
wbich they made little more than symbolic gestures. 'hus they stond inn 
of laborers to keep the cellar, the stables, and the refecrory stocked, and 
produce che goods whose sale provided maney to buy fabries, ine 
spices— whatever was needed to embellish the cxistence of the beillianı 
befrocked syuadton of manks, who could not conceive of their office in 
seiing less sumptuous. The relations of production thar developed witl 
the confines of the seigniory enabled the monks 10 accomplish their assigs 
task. The seigniory yielded profits, and thereby made possible comfort a 
leisure that they believed further Iessened their attachment 10 the Nesl 
Horsemen were also necessary. For the earth remained vulnerable ro ew 
doers, infested as ir was wirh pillagers who, if no precautions were takı 
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a u Ka ar peace; and peace, too, was indispensable if 

© mon was to be made the theater fi 

varıh. Even more important, there en en 

Sirher they must be compelled by 

Anor«: ereenke monks of Cluny had need of “those who work” 
se who fight.” And even though they acquired che sacerdotal dignity 


shemsel 
‘ See “as a by as well, on whom they 
“Ur oad te cares and the texlium of pastoral work. On the other hand, 


Iey could get on quite well without the king. A king woulg only have been 


» burden. With one foot alread i 
rss ready ın heaven, they were provided for, amply, 


Thus virtually al} chat is acuessible ro 


and 


us of what was being thought abmır 


von Se aorthern Erance between 1030 
rom men conscious of having cl 

& clümbed halfwa 
"ving to complere che ascent, a 
umoteness of their confinemen: 
Hirmselves, standing apart from 


Inc,“ 


'ichlference we find in the Life 
was ii 
h N 5 doubt also a monk? The funcrion of the monks was not to work 
% ri Beeene the structures of corporeal society, Had they allowed 
mseives TO take too great an interest in ıhı 

’ # i 2 erest in the world, chey would have 
han: i 

ed breaking their vow of isolation, would have chanced turning back 
they contrived to re- 


tike che step, 
Ihn 


to join their company, 
n ‚ wa i 
Nonastery was nor an instrument of social reform. Like the bands of 


Seen from this territory apart, from ıhis emancipated ground the world 
Wow seemed in hopeless disarray, ‚ht and an the monks prayed for 
w pe! Nigt y P yi 


"mission of its sins. If they were tempted to descend again to earth 10 
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not the vocation of the monastery to engender reformist schemes such as 
social ideologies by their very nature are, 

Monastic writers did, however, consider their social surroundings (t 
was already true in Abbo of Fleury’s tenth century). They described their 
environment. Not merely because some of them in spite of everything con- 
tinucd to harbor a taste for what was going on nutside the cloister walls, but 
above all because they considered themselves the privileged interpreters of 
the mysterious and assigned themselves the role of closely scrutinizing the 
world’s unrest in order to uncover therein what they deemed divine omens. 
Among the cultural activities chat went hand in hand with liturgical cele- 
bration in the monasteries of this period, one of the most important was 
history, as exegesis of everyday occurrences.® Especially “instant” history. 
The chroniclers had no choice but to find out for themselves what was going 
on, and the job they were doing exonerated them of any possible charge that 
they were thereby displaying an indecent curiosiry for the vanitics of this 
world. This world—how did they see it? 
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both com, .d 

Ar 2 posed at Rleury-sur-Loire, whe 

) Ei ein of the Capetian throne the tradition of political and topi al 

öllecı r 

| Kern n Inaugurated by Abbo coneinued to Aourish. Both these ar 
“U'y treatises or power, Le., on peace, one concerned with the peace of 


Ihe fi ii 

We en of Ei Be }s an Epitome of the Life of Robert the Pious.! Ir 

Pr Se 20 doubt in 1033, by Helgaud. He was one of the seniores of 
SR community {into which was carried over and institutionalized 


1 the early part of the century, he had nor caken Abbors side, which had 
is a eulogy of the 


Kowing resolve to take u; 
Ai rg otke 'P 2 place among the monks. Like Adallıero, Hel- 


Be: the other, earth, one Praying, 

Kyauctat „aomporent, engagd in miliary action in the world of Den 
ud deliberately elects 0 say nothing: "as for che & is, the 
ne: n 

Iutıles in the world, the enemies he vanquished. che Kuk, ee er hi 
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physical force [virtes] and cleverness lingerism], we shall leave che telling of 
all this to the historians.””? Indeed, the author was writing not a bistoria but 
a vita, such as were customarily written about saints. In this literary genre 
diseretion wirh regard 10 participation in warfare was no doubr imperative, 
Still, Odo, the abbot of Cluny, had depieted Gerald of Aurillac mounted on 
horseback with sword in hand. Helgaud shrank from imitating him: 
weapons sullied whoever wielded them; the din of battle ought nor to re- 
verberate in the rerreat of the perfect. 

He claimed to speak “in the name of the monks, the clerks, the wıdows, 
the orphans, and all Christ’s poor.” In other words, in the name of all wha 
were groupcd together in one body in the peace assemblies in opposition co 
the wicked, to the warriors; in the name of all whom the peace protected 
and kings safeguarded irı kccping with the order of things, who looked ta 
the sacred king as their father. Our “Father”: the word recurs incessantly in 
the account of Roberr’s funeral rites. When Helgaud was writing, che king 
had been dead two years. Whar was left of the royal power? Clearly, only 
God remained to maintain he structures of peace intact. As best he could, 
therefore, Helgaud identified the sovereign, that carthly father, with the 

Father who was in heaven. But the best he could do was to transfer or 
translate the monarch towards che spiriual realm. As Helgaud pucs it, 
already during his lifetime Robert numbered among the saints; forever in- 
volved with what was left of them on earth, their bones, their relics, he) 
thought of nothing else, always anxioıs to add to the beauty of the churchen 
built over their tombs, to bejewel the reliquaries that held their remains. In 
the translation ceremonies, which were quite frequent in an cra when mow«) 
ing holy corpses from crypt to crypt was a popular pastime, he always 
carried the reliquaries on his own august shoulders, and he was constantly 
setting out on journcys to pay personal visits to the sainrs. He became sudl 
an inrimate member of ıheir company that in the end he, too, performed 
miracles. Was this shift of the monarchical toward the miracırlous—this waß 
the period during which the myth of the miraculous replenishment 
the oil in the holy flask used for anoinring the kings spread throughou 
Francia—was this shift not a way of dismissing the sovereign by relegatinj 
what remained of his prestige to the sphere of the unreal? In any case, thes 
was no doubr that from the moment he drew his last breach, Robert ha 
ascended to heaven to take his place as one of its “jewels”; a sorr of fiel 
awaited him in thosc heights, with which he was immediately invested 
the Jord. After having spent his life trudging back and forth between tl 
visible and the invisible, at last he joined his comrades, the saints.* In 
counting Robert’s life Helgaud’s aim was to portray an example of such 
migration, of thar ultimate ascension of which the manasteries aspired zo b 


the predestined site. 
For the king the transition was casy because over a period of time hi 
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tesolve to live as a monk, as one of 
> the perfect, had strengrhened, Afı 
wi i i hun 
ne from the vanıties of che world, he had grown ee more hun 
le (bumilissimus) and little by little freed hims, i : 
elf from the grip of ıh, 
sopital sin, pride, che sin of the belfator. i bin haha 
tal sin, pride, ellatores. Previously, aa tim 
a per En interest in the men of rhis world, he had been a 
{he poor, hordes of whom used to invade his 
e his palace, stealing Sı 
= \ E 1g from it, makii 
with whatever could be taken, thereby unwirtingly eontributing to cheir 


Were the 0rd6 eeclesiastieus, which held fast to him, attrasted br hürv 

hlic he himself held fast wich all his might to the ucher ordo, che men 
In his ascent, the king came to roost in the interstice that scr ann 
Ichelons in society’s hierarchically ordered segment. The Hiecarchy, Ar 
DENE monks, having achieved a greater degree of perielian, dom 
Ina lee, ill imperfet, The king il in between, Not, as Adalbero 
bilhops and che prince, Nor, aim Cala ann emporal, between ie 
hy. His virtues had raiscd him io ıhe midet of Kenn 5 10 the 
jortion of mankind engulfed by che swelling Sehe Ei en a 


#1 the bishops, his colleagues in anoi 

, gues in anointment. Why? Because he had 
‚Ihver enough to turn half-Beucaictine. Through pemterce.in nenin 
sin of bigamy that he, like King David, had committed. As Claude 


had broke i i 
N] broken his shackles wirh chat essential ct of she penitent, pilgrimage 
ning che Lent prior 20 his death, he had taken to dhe road, leadına ic 
Nnuschold from veliquary to reliquary, pausing ta pray ovar che nach 
Ip Breat Saints has abounded in the sourhern part of hie kinglon, ben 
Inheknownst 10 the king. Among them was Gerald of Anriiac whum 
Br o übe Vita, quite alert to the social vocabulaty used by the charter 
ers, characterizes as a “most valianı kniche 
Air, ch ght” (miles fortissinnus).” Had 
J1Y nther sinn led his exemplary ie without renouneing wartares On Palı 
And he ( procession reached Bourges; on Easter it entered Orleans, Ihen, 
3 the final twenty«one days of hie life, R nö longer 
0 fe, Robert, who could no longe 
I"Wve. devored himself body and soul ta che monastic rouinc, atom pangan 
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emulate Saint Benedict himself, and in the end died like the great saint, 
chanring the Psalms. 

& “reading” written 10 be read out to the monks during meals in the 

manastery’s refectory, Helgaud's Life of Robert was a treatiee whose sub- 
structures did in fact incorporate, unforrnulated, the notion of social tripar- 
tition: there were che warriors, discussion of whom was avoided; there were 
che poor; there was the “order” of the clerpy: this was the ternary plan 
according to which worldiy sociery was constructed. But Helgaud, silent as 
to the manner in which the military function was to be fulfilled, has no more 
to say abour the other two functions. The clerks are mere supernumeraries 
Chase role is uncerrain; the poor, parasites, or else faceless bir-players in a 
ritual of charity. The monk’s intention was 10 magnify a king in ıhe process 
08 freeing himself from the three functions whose arena was secular society, 
so that he might enter into the other portion of the visible world, the 
tiehrcous portion, ıhe gatcway to heaven. In Heigaud’s mind men were 
actually divided into four categories, On four levels, Forty years carlier Abbo 
had seen mankind ordered in the same manner, wirh che ıhree seewlar 
categories subordinated to the "monastic order,” which incorporated the 
dead and claimed as its own the sacted shards scartered about in tombs and 
reliquaries, with its arms outstretched to the angels. In such wise did 
monastie writing in the first half of the eleventh century contrive tO hold che 
trifunctional model at some remove. 

This was apparenthy still more true of another Tectio, another edifying 
biography, written ar ıhe sarne time in Saimt-Maur-des-Fosses, a monastery 
in the same toyal province, that had been reformed by Cluniacs. I will 
have just a brief word to say about it. Its hero, Bouchard ıhe Vencrahle, 
was a mere count of Paris. Nevertheless, apart from ıhe miracle and that 

assumption thanks to which Robert ıhe Pious was able to experience the 
joys of Paradise from the mamenr he expited, Bouchard is assigned the same 
place by rhe author vf che Vita as Helgaud granted the king. Like Robert, 
"ic count also dies a Benedictine, He is praised for having provided special 
protection for churches and for the “marmed”,® whereby he substituted 
himself {this is what feudalism was) for the sovereign In demise, thus as 
cociating himself with (he good princes who promised in the peace of God 
assemblies to be especially vigilant with regard to priests and paupers. De- 
fensor ecclesiarum, langitor eleemosynarunt: ““defender of churches, dis“ 
+ributor of alms,” he used his power and his wealth in the only two way 
hat were legirimate. Behind his coffin, a cohort similar to the one seen al 
Roberr's funeral accompanied toward the grave and toward resurreetion th 
“yery pious supporter [szblevator) of monks, dlerks, widows, and virgins 
who serve God in the monasteries.” Monks, cleıks, nuns: another hiera) 
Chized triad, but in this case strictly ecdlesiastic. True, warriaes are missing 
from this procession, but so are the poor. “Each in his order,” following the 
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üescased 10 glory, came fr the monks, ıhen he pricss, and fmally even 

on „men nor possessed by any man, who acccpted only one master, 

Chris, Eyes have hen been avered altogether from che llesh, Ihis was less 

Sad er We now come to the second text mentioned at Ihe 
are { ing of this chapter, in which it was not true at all; its author was 
sirew, also a monk, in the mionastery of Fleury. 


ANDREW 


Andrew wrote about a decade after Helgand. He was responsible for book 5 
SF he Mracles.of Sains Bemidice> Alkhough =. hayiographer, he-did na 
Eefakeihe hlnosigre role. On che antrah vn him che ling of he vnirasles 
WEAlcd tn that mist powerful Borsoniane whose tes lat done at Flcly 
a erh to provide a Propitious occasion for recounting the curious 3 
happenings, ramots of which came constantly to his ears. Andrew mak 
Therkön of.the kan ‚ho madlslowiy. draningiasiay Kom 'Onean: and 
whose prerogatives were being swallowed up by those of ıhe princes. But h 
Koss iscusshe sarillorder, which he saw aecardiagko hi om lichte. The 
\hgments he made were influenced directly by lingering asasoftleakt 
nee for monastie exemption, by the monk’s strong resentment of the 

‚haps. This prejudice prevents him from making explicit reference to ıh 
wihunciona| post Jt. In vrain hats ofspeech an hought, Bere we 
Ind sens of its presence, and a particularly good light is shed on trifunc- 
honalitys place in his thinking by Ris account!® of an event that took placı 
Me: 0: tr vote Heinz tö.the date ots Wrrag, in 1098 werknoir oft 
any Through Andrew’s oum work, apaı rom 3 vg cur Teenie of 
Incrtin an, in the fragments of a chronicle drafted in ehe manastery of 

Ihe affair erupred at Bourges—i.c., outside "France, in Aquı 
Ihr provine, in he third decade of che elevench century, ee 
ir himelk, following. he example of King Robert, ud organiaed che 
piice of God, diecese by diocese. He died in 1030. Undemincd b 
Inulaism to che same degree ach royal power in Franc, he aulalböier 
a rad, and {rom then on ihe enterprise of pacification in che province 

B sin Burgundy and Francis, by bishops. “Our peace,” as Jourdain, 

Nhop 011 images, put ickarl in 1031, before calling down curses upon 

lat wicked pic and koihı. Im the ame year Ih peace ol Limoges was 

Antende » the diverse of Bourges hy the newly elected archbishop, 

Br: scion of ıhe lords of Bourbon, castellans not even graced with 

1 0f count, who had nonetheless been able 10 gain control over th 
an <ähe wat ihr pass vo-which endet dineeiarian had 
sei ycan Ienec; he ne had comme nevwve he säcteh Hanf! which 
ci scukichrekikin keiligetencg fthe warten Aymon ıherefer 
valled for a provincial council to meet at Bourges. But he Sichel en 
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further. To “restore” the trammels, to tighten the mesh of the net, he chose 
to adopt che Burgundian collective oaths condemned hy Gerard of Cambrai. 
He saw to it thar a compactum, a conjuravion, was agreed upon.’? 

At the same time he was responsible for two innovations. In contrast to 
the oaths sworn on religuaries at Verdun-sur-le-Doubs, and later at Beau- 
vais and Soissons, not only horsemen bur all males of more than fifteen 
years of age were required to swear this oath in the name of the law (lex). 
"Ihus the “people” themselves were included in the lcaguc, as well as the 
clergy: touching the reliquary of Saint Stephen with his hand, the bishop 
was the first to utter the vow. Furthermore, the obligation incurred was not 
merely negarive— will nor attack, I will not plunder this or that; like che 
obligation of vassals, it had a positive aspect as well, in that it engaged its 
adherents to prepare for combat. One had to swear to do battle against the 
instigators of disorder, against anyone who might disrupt or besmirch the 
peace, “violarors” and “corrupters.” Serting aside all ties of kinship or 
friendship, abolishing all differences in condition or function, those who 
took the vach “with one heart” were obliged to make after “trespassers 
upon the property of the Church, those who incite pillage, oppressors of 
monks, nuns, and clerks, and those who prosecute the war |impugnarores] 
against our holy mother ıhe Church.” On this point Andrew’s classification 
is plainiy reminiscent of thar of Helgaud and the other monastic writers: 
being confined to a fixed location, monks and nuns were singled out as the 
only categories nor requircd to take the oach; in effect, chey had taken a vow 
insuring their stability. Set aparı, they formed a small, hermetie society. But 
in the “world,” the theater of unrest, posturing, and instability, the con- 
temptible stage of corruption and vinlence, men were divided into three 
groups. 

First, there were the men referred to in ıhe text as knighıs. Milites, 
egssites:* Andrew hesitated to choose between the two words; he even 
spoke of the “equestrian order” {this is the first time that we find the word 
ordo applied :o horsemen in northern France), but it should be borne in 

mind that Andrew prided himself on being a good writer and thar he had 
scad Livy. Of great significanee, in any case, is the meaning he gives in 
Passing to the word militia.'* He used che term not merely as did all his 
contemmporaries, to distinguish a social category invested with a military 
function, but already, well before anyone else, to evoke a moral qualityz 
stout-heartedness. Deseribing the rout of the knights, he says that “they los 
heart, because they forgot knıghthood.” In his eyes, knighthood was an 
affair of the heart, of courage. If he ran like a scared rabbir, the knighi 
thereby showed himself false ro the obligarions of his order. 

In che other laymen, the foot soldiers in the engagement,’° Andrew saw 
scething mass. It was from a very great height that he looked down upoi 
them. He had not himself emerged from their midst: his father—he prid 
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vinself che third function of the kings of old, chat of ie 


society, il itcdl i 
nn mus = observed, jeoruied its membership almost exclusively 
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as 2 e assical style of the school, ur 
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Brei 1 urther details: ir was composed 
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"w geemed good. For him, the army of the poor efnaid ar ir 
test—the God of Istael’s instrument for 
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troups, strike fear among the warriors and frighten them so much that, 
forgetting their knighthood, they had fled, abandoning their castles, before 
the platoons of humble countryfolk, as before those of the most powerful of 
kings”?20 This was surely a prodigy. An astonishing event. And to some 
extent a scandal for anyone whose passionate devotion to order was only 
heighrened by membership in the dominant class. Had the customary or- 
ganization of things nor been disrupted? It is quite apparent that by the time 
Andrew composed his rhetorical piece, he was alrcady convinccd that this 
was so. By then he knew the sequel, the right restoration of che natural order 
that followed soon after. Indeed, success had proved intoxicating. The prel- 
ate himself, the archbishop, was the first to experience rhis effect. Swollen 
with pride by the victory of the “humble,” he himself had become 
“haughty” and had fallen victim to “greed.” Not that this was surprising to 
a monk: bishops remained in the world, contaminated, swayed by a pre- 
dilecuion 10 resort to arms, anıl by a taste for money and even women; 
outside che perfect city of the monastery, the whıcat was still mixed wich the 
chaff—i.e., with deniers. As Andrew put it, some men had caken to selling 
peace, that gift from God. (What did he mean? Were they organizing collec- 
tions and levying raxes to subsidize a continuation of the campaign, as way 
subsequently to be done in Languedoc in the second half of the‘ twelfih 
century? Or did the victorious archbishop himself supplant the masters of} 
the deserted castles, arrogating their rights, collecting in their place the taxes 
required of the protected pcasants?) From that moment events had suddenly 
changed course: good became evil, whire turned to black. Contimning the 
offensive, but now beyond all reasonablc limits, the archbishop laid siege 10a 
fortress which its defenders refused to surrender. Taking refuge therein were 
not only knights bur also ordinary folk (as we see, not all the villagers hadl 
taken the side of the proponents of peace: the safeguard promised by the Jay 
lords was thus deemed neither ridiculous nor outrageous in price). To take 
the castle, Aymon employed the customary tacrie of setting it ablaze. An 
apocalyptic scene ensued: Andrew speaks of fourteen hundred vicrims; he 
describes the horror, the pregnant women and children burned alive. The 
massaccc of the innocents. One fact is clear: the extranrdinary vierary 
turned the “wretched”?' into an infuriated mob of the sorı that was said t6, 
be a precursor of the coming of the anti-Christ, They had failed. For them, it 
was the beginning of che end. 

For God from that moment abandoned thern. By grace he gave warningof 
his intentions, however, leaving them one lasc chance to make amends. With 
the troops of the archbishop now face to face with those of the last rebel, the 
lord of Deols, God issucd still more warning signs. A field battle was about 
to begin, the final test: appeal was made to the Almighty to deliver his 
judgment, to indicate which of the two camps he held ro be in the righr by 
giving it the vietory, Then God hurled his thunderbolt, which fell between 
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he two armies. Blinded, albeit by pride, the partisans of the peace reluscd eo 
understand the message. They had provoked Go«Ps verath. They want] be 
Uufeated. Another miracle? A surprise. Why had the Lord on ıhat day far 
vorcd the most wicked of lords, the one behind whose banner all manzar af 
wrungdoers had zallicd, the one who ohstinately refused 10 accept Ihe peane 
setllements? Why this apparent injustice? ü 
As Andrew tells it, God had as it were placed the lord of Deols in teserve, 
Is the arm of hs vengeance.*2 He had used ıhe nobleman as a kind ofbair < 
‚Iecoy, 10 see how far the “poor” mighr take their arrogance. For (and here 
is Ihe aspect of Andrew's (homghr that is important to us) Iı was not Gode 
wish 10 see the advent of a new social organization in which functional 
distinctions would be blurred. He had carlier been suspicious of conjura« 
Bon, owing co Its eoeteive, aggressive aspect. because it involved a dental or 
Üilierences, there was a risk—was there not? har evcntually the balancad 
srucwure founded on a just distribution of offices would be unlemancd 
Aulalbero and Gerard had foteseen this eventuality in their strugele againısı 
Ihe propagandists for the peace movernent. The terms of the sacramental 
vach and the way in which it was taken had already extended che aiırar 
Iunerion to populace and clergy. While the monks, for ıheir parı, mine 
jemain safe itom temptation, was there not a danger that the elek unald 
Hall vierim 10 chivalric pride and greed and be captivated by a dıcanı of 
quality? This dream, furthermore, t0 the exteuc thar ir came true, would 
not carry mankind back ro paradise, since nothing could reverse che course 
af history, but would rather lure it into evil, into disorder and that con- 
founding of social roles that already had been roponsible für una 
Hub founding and unpresedonted occussencs ıhe fight of warriors before 
Peasants. 
The scandat had been laic bare in che course of che batıle wage in spite of 
heaven’s warnings, and with the revelation came the inexarable hommes 
wences of God’s wrath. The two armies faced each other across the Cher 
Iiver. The archbishop’s forces counted fewer knighrs among their number 
In he ranks of the soldiers of peace were a few horsemen, bur he bulk ofthe 
vavalry had rallied behind the prince, the last hope of che feudal resistance 
N stratagem then occurred to someone. Ir was grotesgue, loachesome: Au 
ılrew was not a mocker like Adalbero. He was revolted. Such vile imitations, 
such travsties, disgusted him. A few men of the people tried to pass them. 
sches off as knights. They had saken the first available mouns. Usurping the 
late in the saddle reserved for the military function’s legitimate representa- 
Aves, they thought to gain unauthorized access to the “equestrian order.” 
Verched on the backs of asscs, these madmen sallied forth in a grotesque 
savalcade. This proved imprudent, as their blood was unsuited to che van 
sion, lacking the genetic “virtue” chat gave the knighr his valor. Within 
seconds their eidiculous assault was turned Into a rout. Panic-stricken, che 
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terrified “knighis” plunged into che river. Some of the firebrands were 
swallowed up by the waters. The rest, mad with fear, slaughtered one 
another, The men congenirally destined to barıle were spared even the 
necessity of spilling blond wirh their own hands. With this rout, this an- 
nihilation, God delivered the verdict he had been forced to render. First ro 
be punished because they stood first in guilt were the clerks. The archbishop 
eluded death but was wounded; the next day a great many: priests were 
found, skewered in bunches on the shafts of the sacred banners; they had 
made the mistake of misusing these banners as standards in carnal battle, 
Enraged, God condenned the heterodox inversion of terresrrial social func- 
tions, in which serfs had brazenly attempted to dominate lords, and curates 
instituted as shepherds had turned into wolves. 

Primarily, then, Andrew of Fleury’s object lesson was addressed to the 
clergy, Andrew renewed the admonition issued by Adalbero and before him 
by Ahbo and Aeclfric: the servants of God ought nat to bear arms. Going 
further still, Andrew maintained tbat popular participation in combat was 
wicked. He advocated mistrust of ıhe demagegic bishops who in seeking 
their own glory had misrepresented the prescriptions of the peace of God 
and who recently had gone so far as to arm the poor, thereby opening the 
gares to subversion. Defending society, he shared the autitude of Gerard of 
Cambrai. Following Gerard, he set himself up as trifunctionality's defender, 
Let me make my view clear, however, lest there be some misunderstand- 
ing: Andrew saw society as divided not into three parts, but rather Four, jüst 
as Abbo did. Ihe held that secular society was necessarily tripartitc, this 
was on condition that a distinet category, the monks, be rccognized as 
superior. Now, in order to achieve perfection, the monastic Institution 
needed the support of the seigniorial institution. Reformed monasticism in 
the eleventh cenwury attached its roots firmly to the new seigniory. To ıhe 
monks “feudal” socicty seemed an excellent one: “fer nothing change,” they 
said to the lords temporal, “but only let us keep watch together and put 
down ruthlessiy anyorie who, in peace ur war, might raise egalitarian exe 
pectations among the subjugated populace.” Subjugated, protected, looked 
after: evoking his father’s charity, Andrew saw in a limited redistribution of 
seigniory’s profits the justification for exploitation of ıhe workers. Ord 
rested on the sympathetic affection of the masters and on the respect owei 
them in return by the plebs. The mission of the clerks and the knights was 
uphold that order by whatever means, spiritual or temporal, had been co) 
terred on them, whereby certain men, enjoying che comfort of the mona 
teries, would then be able w advance toward salvation, carrying the others 
along behind, or rather undernearh, them. To thr king, Andrew of Fleu 
paid no heed; he bore a grudge against the bishops; but he was even maı 
resolurely ser against che common people. This, as one can sense in the text 
left him rather well-disposed toward the lord of Deols. ‘There is no doubt 
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(hat he supported Etienne, the lord whose castle, che refugse of children and 


any case, he was in agreement with 
society should remain organized as ir 


rbed, ‚m Proper order, into that here- 
prefigurations. Neicher Andrew nor Heigaud 


They regarded mankind as divided i 
was 1 s divided into fe 
}"ories by decree of providence. They themselves belonged toone uf han 


, according to suitable eriteria, those upon 


every intention of making use 
Pursuit of cheir own ascension. 
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RaouL GLABER 
uni uadripartition 
integrated into the Cluniac congregation, 
Dear dent, Let us enter next into their world. We must first 
cross rhe border from Francia into Burgundy, where Raoul Be. 
utting the finishing touches on the firc books of his Husten ed Bi 
as hust shoptiy after the writing of book 5 of the Miracles of Se#t LAN 
edict. He exbibits as much curiosity for the einge of Ei en 
I R hing alive and sun 
Fleury, perhaps even more. Everyt 
Se cc him. Racher than stick to one place, he took ee 4 
very opportunity 10 travel. He knew how to look and listen. a 2 
Selen observer—to my mind the best we have-of a won wi ke 2 
old order, from top to bottom, was tortering, dangerously. 10 Se hi. 
ton. Bi hi Latin, positivist histos 
‚utation is bad; besides his overripe in, Po 
en him his tendengy to distort the “truth. EN Be, Be 
i i 'he information be 
E ‚ty shown how he manipulated tl 0 ; A 
et the Orleans heresy. Of course he aimoned; That - I. 
i i le is worth looking at because he gatheı 
what interests me in his case. 0 ar ie: 
2 'hem into a powerful porırait 
from various sources and combined bi ; a 
ehe: What is more, that portrait was the one then Euren Se 
Indeed, the Histories were dedicated to Odilo, “King Odilo, as al wi 
Sekeent no make clcar the distance, and T would even go so far as to say 
ism, between Raoul and Adalbero. 
FON Serasion. Raoul Glaber traveled outside Burgundy. Most u his Bi 
however, were passed between Auxerre, Saint-Benigne, an on 
N ö me without a native king } 
ion. his homeland, found itself at the time wit! en 
Sftte king and the emperor, Raoul was not unaware. He Ken Eu 
before them, but from a distance, standing equally aloof from both. 


appeared no less evi 
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of the controversies concerning the monarchy, Carölingian tradition, or 
lrankish tradition concerned him. To matters of that sort he was in- 
Jifferent. This indifference ernerges quite clearly in his work: he has not a 
word to say Of the century of Charlemagne, the great century, the ninth, He 
begins his story afterwards, without reminiscence. With him we enter into 
another province of memory, a province innocent of the recollection of 
Hincmar and of the teachings of the Rheims school. The rejection of the 
Carolingian cultural legacy is even more significant in this case because the 
text in question is in fact a hrstoria. Not a national history—the Burgundian 
narion, dismembered, no longer existed—but a gencral history: the history 
of the entire world. Despite the taste he exhibits for erypıs, sarcophagi, and 
spitaphs, Raoul's discussion was not limited to saints. Hc had no need of a 
pretext, such as pretending to write of miracles. His design, as he frecly 
„limited, was to relare all thar he knew cf the latest happenings, of those 
“novelties” that showered down in prodigious torrents as the millennium 
approached, of “novelties” that would burgeon by dint of Jesus’ power until 
the last hour of the last day. These phenomena were never without some 
velationship ro Christ. For chat very reason, Raon! Glaber set himself the 
task of subjecting them to scrutiny. He mean to expound each event, to 
disclose its several meanings. Anxious and hesitant, he went about his mis- 
sion. One might justifiably call mystical, in che Dionysianı scnse of the term, 
his analogical commentary on events, which established correspondences 
between ephemeral occurrences in time and atemporal structures. 
This explains why his treatment of the world of events was preceded by 
A lengthy meditation on divine quaternity. This fundamental order reflected 
Ihe correlation between the four Gospels, the four virtues, and the four 
tivers af paradise, on ihe one hand, and the four cardinal points, the four 
elements of which matter was constituned, and the four periods of human 
history, on the other. Wirh the work’s opening passages a quadripartite 
pattern was laid down. This presupposition was based, according to its 
author, on the reachings of the “Greek Fathers.” Which of them did he have 
in mind? Certainly not Dionysius: the quadrangle had here supplanted the 
triads, All of man's historieal adventure has been inscribed within a square 
pure, the square circumseribing the monastery and symbolically repre- 
senting the armature of the visisle world. Nevertheless, since, as Saint 
Ierome argued, “all earchly things tend 10 rise heavenwards, where their 
vorners are rounded off ro conform to the circle, the most beautiful of all 
figures,” the four corners of history would ultimately be embedded in the 
stable, circular, more perfect fortns of creation, so that their destiny was to 
fiöld chernselves eventually to ıhose forms and vanish in the eternal. The 
Hlistories' constant concern to ferret out the symproms of this graduai pro- 
vess of accommodating the ephemeral to the eterna! makes it quite an ir- 
Sitating work for anyone who approaches it in search of peery factual detail. 
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By contrast, it is fascinating to the historian of ideologies or dreams. Fas- 
einating in the first place by virtue of the conceprion of time it manifests, 
Precise indications of dates are few. What mattered to Raoul Glaber was the 
direction of time’s flow. Sornetimes the stream seems to meander; now and! 
again historical time might abruptiy change its course, But it never turned 
back on itself like the time of the liturgies. In a more or less straight line it 
made for its goal. Thus people who imagined that every year at Easter the 
Savior came to empty hell and lead his people into heaven were falling into a 
trap set by the devil. On a certain day the Judge would reappear. That day 
would be the culmination of a lincar series of events, cach onc a prefigura- 
tion of the final hour; these Raoul Glaber invested with a value, either 
beneficial or noxious, interprering them all as mysterious messages. Raoul 
rode rhe tide. Larely this ride had been troubled by violent eddies. Somewhar 
prior to 1033, after the thousand years of the fourth age had elapsed, a knot 
of anxiety had formed. Then subsequently, when God had grown calm and 
the stars had ceased their celestial war, this knot had come unraveled. By the 
time Raoul came to write, order had been restored. History was unfolding in 
a climate of diminished uneest. No fifch age was coming, however. Quad- 
ripartition was necessary. 

Until the end of time, men would gather in two abodes: on earth, and in 
that secret place where the dead were still living. In the meantime, however, 
they were visited by angels and devils. These emissaries arrived from two 
further regions: heaven and hell. Thus the four parts of space were like 
adjeining chambers. Raoul was fully as convinced as Gerard and Adalbero) 
that between what one saw of the universe and what lay beyond the reach of 
the senses, only to be divined, there existed a correspondence. But he looked. 
upon this correspondence nor as somerhing merely staric, in the nature of 
exemplarity or isonomy, but rather as historical, in the true sense 0° the 
word: at certain times and in certain places heings passed from one realm! 
into another. To such passages he was keenly attentive, and well-placed to 
observe them in the favorable vantage afforded by his Cluniac monastery, 
situared as ir was ar che point of rangency of the four spheres, angelic and 
terrestrial, demoniac and ghostly. Relations among the living interested him 
less than the denizens of the invisible rcalms whose sighing swarms one 
sensed; less than those weird fleeing forıns that loomed in the twilight near 
tombs and reliquaries; less than those cavalcades that galloped across the. 
stormy heavens; and less than those huge white shapes thar paraded, often 
in silence but sometimes uttering intelligible sounds, as harbingers. Demons. 
Ghosts. To tell them apart was not casy, nor was it a simple matter to 
distinguish them from saints or angels. Within this nebulous society there 
was one very sharp division: berween rhe good and the bad. This division 
was projected, moreover, anto human society, which was also divided bez 
tween good and evil, and into which malevolent forces were constantly 
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Koreing cheit way. Indecd, mankind ran rhe risk of being wholly engulfed b 
!hese, farces, once such germs of corruption as Jewish communities and 
heretical secıs, not yet completely purged in spite of burnings and massacres, 
Again began to ferment. As much as the world of he dead, che world af ih 
{iving, too, had been scourged, unsertled, tormented, as Raoul Olaber saw 
Infected with sin, it was beset with inequalities. j 

Several echelons of subjection and coerclon were contained therein, bur 
always to ome side or the other of a fundamental breach. This breach was 
not the one laid down by the seignioria) Institution: scan mention Is madı 
by Glaber of either “lords” or “serfs.” The distinetion he notes instead ts che 
same one observed by Augustine and Gregory the Great, between subjects 
vad zulcıs, between the “vulgaz,” or the passive, srupid, rustie "multitadee 
'hat was ridienled and despised, and the “noblen” who ser the example lc 
iave orders, called the pacc, and were the actors on history's stage Among 
{hese rulers was the king. Raoul, too, admired Robert the Dious; he extollet 
his “wisdom,” the instrument capable of quelling disorder; bur Robert ar 
his praise primarily for having followed the advice of Odilo, of Willtanı ar 
Yolpiano, of Cluny. Ranked on an equal footing with Robert were uthen 
princes, like the dukes of Normandy, just as powerful, redoubrable au 
yencrous as the Capetian, and like hin governing their states anuch as kan) 
fathers ruled over their farilies. Also on an equal footing with che bin 
ranked not above military eaptains but alongside ıhem, Raoul placed er 
bishops, the “eyes of the Catholic faith.” Were ıhey 1a suffer blindness 
{which occurred frequently: Raoul Glaber is no more tender voward Ihe 
episcopate than Andrew of Eleury), pride, greed, and lust would aflier he 
populacc, and chaos would again reign on earth. Indeed, chie was che we 

Si} infiltzated society, from above, through che infirmity of “rectors” and 

‚rien he head ofdipeeses and feudal pincipaliic, hose great house. 

holds, families that suffered i 5 inati i 

Bold, Kari mmediate contarıination should cheir pacrons 
Thus underlying human society, huddied in one of the four abodes, was a 

binary structure, In fact, however, Raou’s way of looking at things veall 

combined two dichotomies, even though he was hardly aware of ir Omar 

Ihese, the one just discussed, he did nor define explicitly, for it was patent 

obvious. To the other he applied ıhe word ardo in its <ncinl sense, Just a0 

here are two sexes, he says, so there are two orders,! themselves hierar- 

Chized, Which two? The “order of clerks” and the “order of Iapmene Ir 

was important to distinguish quite sharply between them thus Kabul con 

demned modern manners in dress and in wearing hair and beard, wirt 
were conducive 10 confusion between warriors and priests, if not women 

"o these two orders a third was added: the order of monks. Bur was Ihn 

latter order a part of the same world? a 
In fact, the monasterics were home to society of a special sort, isolated 
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because its purpose was to withlraw from the workl and because had 
oeeheved.a high degree of perfection, yet organizcd like worltiy soaiery SON 


to present & model for it, so as to entie@ it towards the monastery. To 


SEINE Ihis end, monastic society envisaged assuming all three functions 
itself, auronomously. The first of these was the sacerdotal. This funcrion rae 
\ captured, At Cluny ehe monks did nor merely chant the 


monastery had full 
Be They spelled one another in celebrauing“ mass without interrupl ON, 


bringing to this office such dignity, piety, and reverence that they seemed 
more like angel than men." By performing che sacrificial rites associated 
wirh the first function, for which the highest ordo in the sechlar hierarchy 
bare responsibility, Ihe mmouks succeeded in raising hemselves tn the heights 
of angelie perfection. But what they placed on che altar with their own hand 
as an offering was also food, food disrribured by the monks, whereby they 
Onstaincd rhe sufering souls, comfarting them, testoring chem to peace and 
hife. The monks also aspired to be providers, and not merely of @od for 
the spirit: chey opened ıbeir granarics and diswributed the seigniory's excess 
yield among Ihe poor. Fraally, monastie sociery took over the military func- 
tion. I: is nor only chat symbolic Warfare waged night and day on he 
Yrosgical bartlefield by monks organizcd in squads, chanting in unison 
hat I have in mind. In a more palpable sense, 


againsı the forces of evil, 
mmonks partieipated in holy war. Cluny’s influence in Spain was widespread. 


Raoul Glaber was appnısed of events taking place beyond the Pyrenees, in 
Ihe ecgion where Christians and infidels clashed. He was aware that in che 
affensive of Almancour, “the want of troops forced the monks themselvesto 
Take up arms.+ He sought 10 justify what night seem a relapse into che 
carnal world. The monks did what they did, be says, “out oflove and frater- 
nal chariıy, far more than out of a pretentious desire for glory.” The proof: 
heaven had not punished them. Some monks had died in combat while 
carrying out the royal mission, the mission of the bellatores; they had rer 
appcared one morning at dawn inthechurch ofthemamastesy at La-Reome- 
en-Tardenois; a bishop marched at their head—a former morık, as were all 
he leading, prelates at the time Raoul wrote; all wore white. The sign was 
<lear; chey had gone to che g00d place, they were saved. Same of them spoke 
a few words, saying chat <heir visit would be brief, that many more would 
follow, and rhar ıhey had been called by God to share the fate of ıhe blessed 
Thus the priest-monk was committing NO sin if he joimed in baue with the 
wen of war. Here, then, we see Raoul Glaber defending what Abbo and 
Acifric had condemned a few decades earlier, and what Andrew ‚of Fleury 
was condemning stil. Was he so sure of himself? Had he rot elsewhere 
depicred Saint Martin straining to. wrest from the devil's claws several 
canons of Tours, who, "servingin military cosrume, had hadtheiethroarscut 
in battle’? Of course, these were canon, less pure ıhan monks, and the war 
N which they died was prabably nat a'holy war. In any cast, the Histories 
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ee foncions, all bome by the monastic community, 
nel Image irheresitliaed, andiideh a ac 
URS ehren fa Bladry. bEsalvadon tar which Clunf’e ma He 
ak ch Cluny’s monasticism laid the 
a ee ae itam stage to stage along che path 
DEI ar eren ebien Perfectible society that was of this world, 
Raoul observed an analoganstendeny. Hi saw a gradul unikanon of 
an K a bero, cal led the “conditions” taking place therein in 
re ivine intentions.° Wirhin each household the whole gamur 
he eondıWons waste) be found, under the authority of a “prince,” 
vis ne Bo to that of the abbot in a Cluniac monastery, 
a Indeed, because he deemed this ceversian 10 
ke il A ber rarely used such social adjectives as miles, 
De ee nee 
x Ss „Eve ven of this world were divided i 
ee io their condieion, being either among 
een 
ei; 2 $ cd h :ople with Saint Anthony’s fire 
erw Ka, en ee during the umtroubied Inlerludes when 
BE a ae a an oe un 
Be n existed. Nowhere were dis- 
en condition so seemingiy effaced as in the Br 
fps pence ak God and in che pilgrimage to Jerusalem. There che tide of sin 
= nn exaltation and purificatory practices such as fasting 
ie ee Se rerarned 10 a condition ofequaliiy—the equality 
a a ic equality of the monastery, wherein paradise was 
en nn been a sharp cleavage between masters and 
a er ı powerb and poor, hecame a finge ol Ane disinevions 
es N Er to degree was imperceprible, until ultimately 
en are etfaced altogether. To express this range of grada- 
Ben je ne comparafive terms, the “best” [or the 
ge ae be 5 between the two extremes he intercalatcd a 
ve) a he ddl ercby establishing 3 ternary Apure.? He even went 
belle mad ba of liche he; he na ce wer pa 
: t < rs, be placed the “loweı 5 
Ra Doch a a kind of order, are shown er & 
ee ee 
oul was 3 departure, mankind’s departure. Bes 
Pe = Denisenn ee bound to do to erasc their sins, * cken 
Pe ont 8 pri je his death, and as Saint Augustine had 
Bortsied ch ec “war ering” on carch, humanity was making ready for 
j jey. Made over by the calamities of the millennium and reconciled 
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wich its God, mankind was with one mind beginning its migration toward 
salvation, setting out on a pilgrimage whose destination was the Promised 
Land, the tomb of Christ. Even as Christ’s soldiers, victorious over the 
unbelievers on the Spanish front, were dedicating to Cluny treasure seized 
on the field of battle, gold and silver wirh which the abbey church might be 
‚made stil] more dazzling, still more an image of ıhe heavenly Jerusalern, even 
then mankind had begun its march towards Jerusalem on earth, Glaber’s 
whole story moves back and forth between two poles: Jerusalem and Cluny. 
After 1033, human history enters upon a tense period of escharological 
expecrancy. The history of that time is a history of escape. The ordo 
cluniacensis had weighed anchor and taken to the high seas, leading the 
way. Men and women, rich and poor, elerks and laymen, everyone, without 
distincrions as to condition, prepared to make the crossing. Delivered from 
theterrors of the year 1000, a new society was brewing, a sociery that Raoul 
Glaber foresaw in his mind and fervently wished to scc in the flesh: crusad- 
ing society, 
THE CRUSADK AND ITS AFTERMATH 


The words that Pape Urban II urtered in 1095 at the council of Clermont, 
whereby he started Christendom on the great adventure, have not come 
down te us. Geoffrey of Vendöme reports that he ordered laymen “to 
become pilgrims on the road to Jerusalem,” that he forbade “monks ro 
make the same pilgrimage,” and that he told elerks who wished to take to 
the road to ask permission of their bishops.” Laymen, monks, clerks: the 
organizers of the expeditions were thus said to have paid hecd to the old 
ecclesial tripartition, that of Dudo of Saint-Quentin. If, however, Fulcher of 
Chartres!® is to be believed, the pontiff’s speech, whose intended audience 
included laymen of all ranks, “rich and poor, knights and villagers,” rec- 
ognized another cleavage, one established by the scigniorial system of 
exploitation, which split the laity into two classes. But according to Baudry 
of Bourgueil,!! whose testimony is probably the most reliable, che pope is 
supposed to have made reference only to the oldest of the dlassificatory 
systems, the prefeudal Gelasian system, saying of laymen merely that‘ 
bishops and priests will have them for pugnatores; they will have priests for 
oratores, 

There should be nothing surprising in Urban's ostensible use of this 
primitive Gelasian description: formerly head prior of Cluny, he was by this 
time bishop of Rome, Gelasius’ successor; already there were sigas of the 
upheaval in the Church hat wauld restore the clerks to the first rank. The 
Purpose of what is known as the Gregorian reform being ro free rhe spiritual 
completely from the grip of the tenporal, a part of its effort went to distin- 
guishing more clearly than ever between two groups of God’s people. There 
was consequently a reversion to binarity, to the two orders, elerus and 
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popnbus, the clerey and che nrdo laicoraen. In his second body, disinctions 
yrere no longer of consequence: bear in mind that the scrmun I 1095 van 


osended co ll Ohestendom, 50 that any of Christ’s faithful who had 
@ ehting age might participate in the hol 
i y war. In fact, Urban 
bishop of Rome, Id down che same Prescription as Aymıon. archbishop of 
Beurer, amel, Sat the peace vath be taken by all men over twelve years 
© wl1o were to hold themselves in readiness i 
5 to take part in righi 
warfare if called upon to do so I 1 as denne 
0 y their pastor.”? Unanimity was dem 
of the aity, the same singleness of purpose chat Glaher had de 
any In temporal action, in the convictior that the end of the world 
u gonyichie 
Fi et, as well an uranımity in penitential practices and in in- 
Kran IE en of Pahlahinent promised co all equalty, regardless 
or not they were knights, and without distinerion all 
Fherh ; on, all be 
designation bellatores because they were about to face adversity, Be 


I were 1 noughr. To ‚make the attenuation of differences visible, they have 
i e pageantry ofthe adventure’s high 3 
‘ } Points, staged so as to reveal 
in gesture and pantomime the reducı ü en 
tion of disparity chey wi 
I ano) e ty they wished to bring co 
"ehr, Before the besieged city of Jerusalem, for example, on July 8, 1099, 4 
Mmocssion marched about che walls in che.hope chat like the walls of Jericho 
ey would fall ofcheir own accord; this ) 
F Accord; this procession consisted of rwo dierine 
BrOUPS, once again the clerzs and bopulus. Bi Ina 
ut che “populace” compri 
only penitents: the knights, barefoot, without arıns, stripped of the enlanı 
Hanne estate, were no longer distinguished from rhe cost Subuenuenin 
Noreover, during a ceremony of forgiveness at the Mount of Oler Kr 
Da'ticipants promisod never to wrong one another, much as men haılearlie 
owed in the peace assernblies, the heretical fraterniti. 


Ihe dis as 
A ackon was bound 1 lose its meaning when the pilgrims reached the 
sed Land. Going farther still, they envisaged an inversion of the 
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rather to a peasant, a “rustic,” a “humble” fellow, 10 whom he said, “you, 
the poor, have the advantage in merit and grace over those who used to 
precede you and who shall follow after you, just as gold has the advantage 
over silver,” 1 Here, then, we see the first become last, or, rather, we wirness 
the apparent coming true of the dream of a soceity without orders, without 
distinct functions. The dream that had enchanted the heretical conventicles 
before going up in smoke at the stake, the dream that once more took shape 
in the discussions of che peace of God, and that Cluny had reworked, 
amplified. In the Crusade ir flonrished. 

It was a dream. Crusading society showed no greater purity, no greater 
unanimity, than any other. On the contrary, ın the overseas adventure the 
fissure between the two lay conditions deepened, since the values of knight- 
hood were enhanced in armed combat. From the outset, the crusade, in 
arganizing itself, had expelled the poor from its ranıks: they were indeed the 
first to set out for the Holy Land, but in unruly, vulnerable groups, of which 
soon nothing remained. The knights waited, banding together under their 
banners, standing aloof. In due time ıhey took to the road. It was then, 
during the course of the journey, in the ideological mirage of unity among 
“Christ’s knights,” that we see a reinforcement of the structure of precepts, 
conventions, and prejudices within which the difference between those 
whom Adalbero and Gerard used to call the beflatores, meaning the princes, 
and the mere milites steadily diminished. The rcal result of the barons’ 
expedition, a continuation of the assemblies of prace, was to increase the 
cohesiveness of the lay aristocracy around an ideology of noble service, and 
to sct that aristocracy more clearly apart from the vulgar. Missing were the 
kings. Never were the structures of “feudalism,” by which we mean a social 
organization based on the seigniory and its proftts and constraints, more 
openly revealed. The poor never constituted more than an advance guard, 
contemptible victims to be offered up in sacrifice; as at the court of Robert 
the Pious they were mere straw men, or else figureheads like those adorning 
the portals of Cluny; equality and fraternity between lords and louts was! 
visible nowhere but in the dumb show of penitential ritual. Let us add that 
the lesson of reality and the ensuing disillusionment were not long in coming, 
The poor marched off to extermination; invulnerable, the knights van- 
quished, but in what respect did their efforts differ from ıhe various other 
marauding expeditions then being dispatchcd to Andalusia and Sicily by the 

Christian West, which had for so long bad to put up with them itself? The 
princes fought over the spoils; the knights carried off what they could; in 
their wake followed hordes of women, and Pisan and Genoese marine 
trafficked in everything imaginable at cach port of call, Fornication, pride, 
and grecd besmirched the army that arrived bathed in blood at Christ's 
tornb, much as they tainted every other arıny. No doubt the best of the 
erusaders marched forward in ecstasy toward the end of the world. Bur the 
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id lan: u je mh of a perfect society, in which all class 
€ abolished, required its coming, and required tha 
; I 4 t his- 
j oıy ach KG end in Jely 1099. This was the myth of ara regained, © 
‚arOı, In the realm of the temporal, to restore m. i imordi 
‚acth, 5 hi ankind to its primordial 
vonaiion a alywas an ımpossibility. This had been al said by 
and Gerard. The utopia whose first stones had be i 
and which men thought the: in st 
i y saw coming to fruition in the first sti 
ıhe great pilgeimage could not Nee 
\ survive the return of t| 
erusaders, at least such of chem as wore armor, for De 
home ne having resched {heir destination. During the retreat their cyes 
© opened, even as they wirnessed the foundation of ıh, 
uf the temporal world, the La, ie he 
c a , un states of the Orient, which had hardlı 
e come 
‚nlo being when ey were destroyed by their contradictions and heit rival- 
ne r Beni; other men set out, but wirh diminished enthusiasın 
” the beginning of the tweifth century the journey co the Holy Land 


came a habit, an institution thar went hand in hand with a; ati 
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ot ha han n expectation 
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the worid, while orhers had already crossed the divide, For the order was in 
the first place the army of the dead. The dead, whose number had been 
counted, whose oensus had been taken, whose nares appeared in the books 
that laid down the rules for the funeral liturgies, and who therefore con- 
stituted an ordo, in the primary meaning attributed to this term in Rome. 
Commensals of the monks, the dead were closely tied to the monastery by 
dint of the commemorative meal that the community shared wich each of 
them, after chanting prayers for their souls. In Cluny and its hundreds of 
affiliates in the early ewelfch century we see an immense refectory for the 
dead, that invisible throng in whose midsz walked the greatest princes of he 
earth and the ancestors of every noble house, grateful and confident, sub- 
sumed by the monastery. Though far less numerous, the other, living por- 
tion of the ordo cluniacensis was nevertheless vast beyond counting: in the 
abbey of Cluny alone were four hundred monks; how many thousands were 
there in all Christendom? And all of them convinced that they lived in che 
hiarus berween the human and rhe angelic. To stand as a visible sign of tbis 
median position was the intended purpose of the great church whose con- 
struction Hugh had underraken in 1088. Built with booty from the holy war 
waged by the kings of Castle, consecrated in 1095 by Urban [Ion his wayto 
Clermont, the abbey church just reaching completion in the time of the 
Vitae was indecd a “vision of peace,” Jerusalem. And this Jerusalem was as 
solid as a rock, protected against all evil, far more capable than the other 
Jerusalem, the one in Palestinc, of securing passage from the sphere of the 
transitory to that of the eternal. With the rising tide of disillusionment 
swirling all abous, this church stood as a condemnation of the crusade, with 
its heterodoxies and excesses. All its forms expressed its function: the 
seulptures on the facade, depicring Christ’s ascension; the interminable 
nave, guiding the progress uf those who “aspired” to rejoin “those who 
reigncd,” punctuating the stages along a path of progress similar to the 
crusaders’, thereby rendering the crusade furile; beyond the crossing of the 
transcpt this immense aventic culminated in what one of the biographers 
called the “promenade of the angels,” the new choir, the rabernacuhum, 
modeled on the one in heaven wherein Jesus, king and priest, sat cnhroned; 
a hemicycle of columas, on whose capitals were placed together symbols of 
the notes of pfainsong and the ways of knowledge, as Saint Hugh had 
ördered: in the highest heaven- in the center of the sanctuary, in Christ’s 
Place, the abbac's placc—was this not where the source of all wisdom was 
found, surrounded by the chorus of seraphim? 
For this supersociety of dead men and morıks was ordered like the heaven 
05 Dionysius, hieracchically. Wonks and ghosıs alike were fettered by achain’ 
of command that converged in a single point. Like heaven, the congregation 
was a monarchy. One farher, one abbot, Obeyed by all the manks, his 
angels, he appeared in the guise of an archangel. Alrcady, ffty years carlier, 
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3 Vita had said of Odilo that “you would have taken him, not for a duke or 
x prince, but for ıhe archangel of the monks,” which was more than a 
metaphor; ever since the beyianing of the eleventh century che abhat of 
Cluny had claimed identity wirh che archangel Michael, the weigher of 
sous, worshipped in high chapels and on mountain pcaks: Adalbara was 
well aware of zbis; mackingly, he attzibuted to Odilo che tie pri 
vilitie, which helonged to Saint Michael. A hundred years later nu 
‚enied the abbot of Cluny this preeminent position. On his deathbed, Salın 
Hugh was said to "resemble a divine angcl, not merely by din ofhis srilun 
bosture, but also by the radiance ofhis visage” 1° This raised him weil ah, 
'he kings of che carth. He also dominated the bishops. He wars dalmunı 
‚nd mitze, the Insignia of prelacy conferred or him by the bishons of Rome, 
(signed 16 the fact that che eminent personage who had served as arhier at 
Canossa in the dispute between the pope and the emperor should be deemed 
!heir masıer, Saint Peters true successor. Hugh enkagel in a din. 
‚iologuc with Cheist: the Tatter had been seen by one of the Biographens 
standing ar the abbor’s side on great occasions, inspiring him. The "arcar 
church” was traly a teiumphal monument, celehrating a power which wu 
ot merely spiritual. Indeed, the Cluniac order, that huxuriant forest who: 
Isafy canopy scraped heaven’s floor, struck its roots deep into the materief 
Is of the structures of command, and the archangelic ereature who rule 
vver it claimed also to reign over this world. At che portal of the Basilicn 
feat the guest quarters where passing popes and kings were tented ci 
magnifcently, a palace was built. Sumptuous stables stond alongnide 1 fu 
when the abbot traveleul to one of the dependent abbeys or priories he went, 
like the Sayior in the miniatures of che Beats, accompanied by a nor in 
Sonsiderable prancing cavalty. He was the prince of pence, the peace of 
God. Sovereigns, dukes, and bishops, he was convinced, were nu le hi 
servants than those “advocates” and “wardens” employod in che Chuuchts 
no as menial overseers, Had nor the great-grandson of Robert the 
ous, Louis VI of France, agrecd to accepı such a role in 1119? Assumin, 
vesponsibility for the order's safety, he became its seneschal, as iv were 
ayent in charge of its defense. Helmeted, sword in hand, he rode out cu Ki. 
mission, while inaccessible in the heights the archabbot «at enthuancdl 
najestic and immobile, assuming ıhe very posture in which ıhe sculptors of 
Ihe Moissac tympanum had depicted the Eternal One, 
There he semained, cartying out the funetion of ıhe king of kings, dis 
Paraging the hauglry. All the Vitae portray Saint Hugh ao an enuıy of 
tyrants,” a redresser of wrongs, who used his miraculous powers to Be le 
»ver-greedy castellans who squeezed the pcasantry unconsclonahly. He ao 
pmnished grasping knights, as kings oughe to have done. For—aud herein 
tes che novelty—bhy the early twelfch century, when on the pretext of 
Plorifying its defunct abbor che Cluniac order was loudly prochaiming 15 
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political options, it no longer supported knighthood, but rather challenged 
it. Saint Hugh was represented as an exoreist, cxpelling dernons from an 
assernbly of knighes,'% and his successor, Pons, was depicted exhorting 
young nobles not to be deluded by knighthood’s claims 10 preeminence. 
Even as the ideology of the erusade was tending to unite princes and knights 
in a single body, Cluny rose up against laymen who profited from the 
exploitation of the seigniory and pretended to take the side of the poor. And 
pretense is indeed the word I mean to use. For if the moriks, all of whom! 
were recnuited From the dominant class, were truly poor in spirit, they lived 
as lords, fed, clothed, and housed like the children of kings. Once penetrate 
to the bottom of their thought and aristocratic prejudices as blunt as An- 
drew of Fleury’s are much in evidence. Like King Robert in an earlier time, 
they liked to live amid the poor, to make solemn distribution of alıns, and to 
put on a great show of playing the provider’s role chat they also felt to be 
ineumbent upon them. In reality, however, did they not despise the rustie 
populacc, abandoning the cure of its soul to that clerical proletariat which 
alrcady was grumbling and soon would rise against them, incited by ıhe 
bishops? With the aid of those petty village despots, their provosts, did the 
monks of Cluny not make quite thorough work of exploiting their peasant 
subjcets? It was the seigniorial system ar its most rational, if not most Pro» 
ductive, that enabled them to approach the celestial glories. With a clear 
conscience, justifed by the ideology of the Dionysian hierarchies. 

In fact, by 1125 or so Cluny could rely on only one ally—the bourgeoisie, 
the social group ıhar had come into being and gathered strength under the 
impetus of the growing productive forces within che feudal order. This was 
an alliance which would last: halt a century later, the inhabitants of the 
town would fall victim to a massacre while defending the monks. Ever since 
the leading monks had decided ro build a magnificent replica of the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and had begun hiting quarrymen, masons, carpenters, and haul- 
ers by the hundreds, whereupon it became necessary ta open the economy of 
the great house to commercial transactions and money, the village at the 
abbey gate had grawn steadily in size and wealth. Its inhabitants (called 
“bourgeois” in what was perhaps the first use of ıhe word in a social sense in 
the West, at the end of the tenth century in the Cluny cartulary) received! 
privileges from the abbot Huglı; they were protected against exactions by 
neighboring lords who rightfully claimed them as serfs; they provisioned the 
community, worked for it, and accepted its pay. These bourgeois were the 
last supporters of the abbot Pons, then under attack by a coalition of bishops, 
knights from the surrounding castles, country curates, and their peasanı 
flock. With the abbot they suffered excommunication. And they accom- 
panied him when he went to Rome ro defend his cause. 

Berween the concrete relations maintained by Cluny at its apogee with che 
ambient social formation and the image of society chat it fashioned as an 
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/ustrument of its temporal interests and a salve for its conscience 


bvious correspondences. In its ii ıperial and hierarchical aspects, en 
ılerived from the model of Adalbero and Gerard, The oppasition heran 
he poweiful and the poor was inherited from Cacolingian ieolanı ou 
vonveyed by the idcology of the peace of God. On the other hand, Gun 
ılownplayed anything that might have been harmful to its interests such 20 
!he clerus(popaius dualisen raised against it by jealous bishops The histor 
{hat | am tecounting, the history of a social fantasy, is made un of u. 
imperceptible displatements, partial superimpositions, and imperfoct con- 
densations. It is also made up of lapses of memory, whether danscons ar 
»ot: the monks of Cluny did not emphasize funetional triparticion besaua 
Ihe only social category on which Cluny in its Iatter days could rely per. 
Tormed a function, ıhe commercial function, which held only a rather ine 
Sunificant place in the idcologica! system associated with Ihe peace of God, 


and which i i i 
a une had no place at all in the ideological system of Gerard and 
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Resolutely, Cluny had forged its alliance with whar was most Ban the 
world, with money, wirk trade, wich the city. But money, trade, u the a 
carried within them the germs of Cluny’s condemnation. Disencl a 
with the crusade and the bankruptey of theatrical eschatology an E 
hand wich an aggravation of the contradistions berween the predi En i 
disincarnarion and the taste for power and riches, between En ring 
humility and the will to power uver the world; and abore all, ti ech 
tradictions berween monks and clerks grew worse. In 1120 or so, H century 
after trifunctionality was set forth at Cambrai and Laon, the cvo er 
process that we have been tracing reached a major turning point. a 
Caperian monarchy in the previous entury, Cluny was tottering. n is e 
this was an event of considerable significance: it meant a er 
ception nf the perfect society was passing into obsolescence. urit was nn 
the clearest indication of a change in the ecelesiastical en. : 
change had direct repercussions on the ideological systems Becessi Bi 
scrutiny. For however autonomous the history of these systems may be 
influenced hy the backlach stemming from changes affecting nn . 
one of whose functions is to advance exemplary images of ande, vor 
happens to be the ae that during the period in question, all such m 
the Church. 

Fa ie shook the Cluniac order in the first quarter of N 
cennury was provoked by the breakdown of a very old allanee. ie Ki 
been awacked by Adalbero: it was the complicity between the Er = 2 
monasticism’s leading elements. This link had been torged at tl : im 
Cluny’s founding, when the new monastery had welcomed Saint Peter Ei: 
Saint Paul, the patron saints of the Roman Church, as its Eh ! 2 
pope had long lenr Cluny his support against the bishops of Carolingia 
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\radition, in part because of this alliance, but also hecause the Cluniac 
vongreganon set an example in the necessary virtues for all the servants of 
God. This cxample was one that was actually foliowed. During the eleventh 
senury there was a proliferation of small groups of clereymen whose dream 
was to climinate sin’s corruption from the priestly estate, But these fervent 
sommunities did not adopt the monastic ideal as such. Their outlook 
underwent an adaptation sufficient to alter its Intention completely. A new 
wish supplanted the desire of individual purification nourished by medita- 
tion on the Moralia in Job, and the desire to sonvert a few “perfect” 
exemplars, to induet them one at a time into that ourpost of paradise thar 
Uluny prided itself on being, to record the naraes of certain of the living and 
vertain of the dead in che book of life these desires gave way to a new aim, 
\o reform the whole body of che faithful from within. The pope understood 
{har leadership of this reform tell naturally 0 him. He carried the effort firse 
Into the very rheater in which Cluny had made its conguests, in southern 
Gaul, where the task was facilirared by the absence of kings. The reform war 
fitted into the context of the related concerns of the peace of God and holy 
war. Its first task was to purify the entire secular Church. In southern France 
Joisters of genuinely ordained canons grew up beside cachedral churchen 
Ihese canons adopted a communal way of iife, and refüscd to bear arms or 
keep women. In spite of the resistance to The work ofthe reforming prelates 
and che accusations of heresy leveled against ihem, these cathedral churches 
“ame ww rival any of Cluny's monasterics in purity, and once this was 
schieved, Pupe Gregory VÜE carried the battle northwards, nearer royal 
[eritorien, There the struggle became even moze bitter. In the end ihe cleray 
emerged victorious over the princes, and ar one stroke over the monks as 
well. Nor Hugh, the abbot of Cluny, but the pope preached the first erusade, 
ınd by 1095 the greatest voice in northern France was not that of a monk 
but rather a bishop, Yves of Chartres, who divulged the path of righteous- 
ness, berared kings, and exhorted laymen to put the Gospel’s teachings into 
Practice. This he did in the conviction that man oughr to leave the angels 

alone, that God expected to be served on earth and to sec his word spread 
\mong his people. On earthly society the monks had been wont to turn their 

backs, unconcerned to sce it changed. The clergy did want changes, and 
wanted 10 compel human society to conform to God’s wishes. After a cen- 
tury’s delay, this amounted to adoption of the program pur forward by 

Adalbero and Gerard, Like then, the bishops of northern France intended 

10 establish control over the monasteries and so tesumed the fight against 

exemprion with an attack on Cluny and irs privileges at the council of 

Rheims in 1119, in the presence of the popc. The bishops were sure of 

!hernselves because chey now had the assistance of new groups, organized as 

solidly as the monastic communities yet stil! involved with the world; these 

houps were specially rained for the sacerdotal ministry, which office they 
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themselves filled in the countryside, rather than leave this task to sub- 
ordinates as did the monks. Similar to the cathedral chapters, these groups 
of canons proliferated everywhere. In the early twelfth century, princely 
foundations of monasteries declined, the princes choosing to estahlish col- 
legiate churches in the vicinity of their castles instead. These were of greater 
uscfulness than the monasteries, capable not merely of calling down grace 
upon the master, his family, the tombs of his ancestors, and all his subjects 
by means of righteous prayer, hat also fit to lend a hand in the business of 
justice and the counting of deniers, Three hundred years earlier the Carolin- 
gian church had shiftcd its scat from the monasteries to the cathedrals and 
the prince’s chapel, and now, in a comparable movement, we see the Church 
once more electing to build on the foundation of the priesthood. The bishop 
of Rome, the organizer of the reform, chose personally to take the sword 
from Saint Peters hands. And accordingly to take it away from the abbot of 
Cluny. Between 1120 and 1125 Cluny was abandoned to the attacks of the 
episcopacy by Calixtus II, the first pope for half a century not to have come. 
out of a monastery, the former archbishop of Vienne, cousin of kings and 
ernperors, and successor of those venturesome prelates who had led cavalıy 
charges on behalf of the peace of God. Rome no longer had nced of monks. 
In order to wage war, not as it was waged in the cloisters and basilicas of 
the monks, against shades, against the intangible legions of the Prince of 
Darkness, bur rather in the lighı of day, hand ta hand, against quite palpable 
adversaries whose blows struck home, the reformers had honed their 
weapons. To the arms of liturgy they preferred the arms of law. The monas- 
ticized Church of early Christianity had paid scant attention ro juridical 
texts. As it became clericalized in the eleventh century, the Church placed 
these texts at the center of its reflections, From them it drew a model of 
social order—quite a simple model, befitting a time when the confliet was at 
its height. This confliet was a Manichacan struggle, a duel. Hence the Gela- 
sian figure —uzerque ordo, “two orders"—came once mare to the fore asthe 
polemic developed, much as it had done during an earlier resurgence of the 
episcopacy in the ninch century. Thus the fundamental binarity, which the 
trifunctional ideology had overlain, and which remained in the background 
of Raoul Glaber’s utopian eschatologies, returned to center stage, eclipsing 
the other figures, deepening once again the division berween all churchmen, 
including monks, and other men, a division whose line of demarcation had 
been insidiausly shifted by monasticism. When in his Treatise against the 
Simoniacs Humbert of Moyenmoutier maintained that the “vulgar” might 
at once be subjects of borh the “clerical order” and the “lay power,” thereby 
distinguishing three social categories, his words are rerminiscent of those of 
Garin of Beauvais and the prelates who favored the peace of God, In reality, 
his attention was focussed entirely on the distinction berween the ordo 
(spirirual} and the porestas (temporal), on the unbreachable gulf, pointed to 
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by Gelasius, between the two Relds of action: “just as clerks are forbidden 10 
undeitake secular affaics, so laymen are prahibited from eeelesiauncnl 
ones. „just as within... basilicas che clorks have their nlace and their 
function and the laymen theirs, so outside the church they muse be comed 
vredl separate, having different places and functions. Accordingty. Isymen 
»bauld occupy ... themselves only wirh secular affairs, clerks only wich. 

. eclesiastical affairs.") 
During the last quarzer of the eleventh century, the canonists were work. 
ng on the idea of a simple distinction between twa kinds of kunerion. while 

! Parallel effort went into a tecunsiderarion of the sacerdotal ministy. 

Ulıny had viewed the latter, sublimated in liturgy, as a sort of culmmanon 
ufthe monastic profession; clerical thought brough it back tocarch,assign- 
ing it che task of influeneing the populace through che sacramcan al 
hrough preaching. In the Decretum, that compilation of canon law set 
‚own by Gratian in about 1140, and stil cite six centuries later by Charles 
hoyscau, a sentence backed by the authority of Sainı Jerome? declares. 
“there are two Kinds [genera: the word is from Saint Augustinel of Chris. 
"ans;” one of them is assigned ıhe “divine function”; this was che clengy 

which included the “lay brothers,” those monks who were not priests: the 
members of this superior category were teuly kings; Ihey reigneds no tempo. 
Hal power could compel them to take action of any kind; they used theic 
Power over other men to guide thein towards the teuth |indecd, this was che 
purpose of the Gregorian struggle: to confer the regrum on the priesthood 
ind relegate ıhe kings of the earth to the other, interior “genus"); in fach 

“here is another kind of Christian: the laymmen. ...„ To chem ir is given ic 

vultivare the earth and take a wife.” At no time does this meditation on ıhe 

social order treat nonmales: the feninine remains out of bounds, aonfined 

In he household to those dark, closed places wlhere men and women coupled 

and procreated, where children were raised, food prepared, anıl che badıes 

of the dead washed. To de masculine portion of the laity. moreover, the 
seclesiastical teformers granted a licensc—a permission aBlorded cunde 
sendingly, it is true, in itself insituting ineqwality, disparaging, sub- 
ordinating, degrading in the strict sense of the er, any ereanuıe wen 
enough to avall himselfofche auchorisation thereby granted: Ihe permission 

10 soil oneself through che sexual act and through manual labor, 

Ar the center of his poem, Adalbero asserted the existence of two laws. 
livine and human, and further maintained that the former, whose dominten 
embraced the servants of God, was the source of clıe fundamental dicken 
henyeen the ordo and che rest of mankind. Ar the stauı of ıhe mel 
senturg, the vierorious Gregorians used the same argument. But hey over“ 
worked it somewhat. As though impatient of opposition, they toughencd 
the inode?’s features. There was a necd 10 confront che enemy forthrighely 
19 mark clearly che distance between the categories: “Whoever attempıs 10 
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leave his ordo,” Anselm of Laon now said, “commits a morral sin””?— 
henceforth a definite misdeed, punishable by specific sanctions which the 

riests were charged to impose. Above all, there was a need 10 avoid making, 
the hierarchy of conditions in the cnemy camp too evident. The enemy drew 
part of its strength from that hieracchy. 

Accordingly, the bipartite schema gaincd the upper hand everywhere. In f 
Poitou as in che Ile-de-France, the scribes of charters took tu the habit of 
elassifying wirnesses into two groups, clergy and laymen, and the word 
kaicus |s encountered with increasing frequency in their vocabulary. Painters 
and sculptors also represented society in a binary form. Nothing of their 
work remains but what was done in and for the Church. In che lush iconog- 
raphy of the early rweifeh century, still much under ıhe sway of fantasy but 
employed in the seryice of a power undergoing secularization, whereby it 
was gradually drawn closer to concrete reality, one searches in vain for 
sign-complexes reflective of the trifunctional concept. When the image pur- 
posed to depict heaven, it was deliberately based on Dionysian triads. But 
when a representation of earthly society was desircd, the image was res- 
olutely dualist, setting to one side—the good, righthand side—the clergy, 
lined up behind Saint Peter, Saint Paul, the popes, the bishops, and all the 
reformers, while relegating to the other side all laymen, including kings, 
with the women in their midst.* 

In fact, in the new law, in the new morality forged in the course of the 
Gregorian batties, the dichotomy dferasipopulus verged on another binarity: 
chastitylmarriage. Fundamentally, che nature of the gap berween the two 
“orders” was perceived as sexual. AI the clergy musı be wifeless. This rule 
was Jaid down by divinc law. For the laity itself to become an order, it, too, 

must follow a rule, symmerrical wich the former, hence impinging on sextt- 
ality. The rule for laymen was to have women—legitimately: through mar- 
riage. Thus the ideology ofthe so-called Gregorian reform reduced to dualicy 
another rernary hierarchy, that of merits, which ser virgins above the con- 
tinent, and the continent above the coupled. In fact, the dream of the 
reforming bishops was to merge the top two grades in this hierarchy, to 
impose a monkish virginity on all the clergy. Bent on controlling monasti- 

eisen, the bishops wanted noı to disparage but, on Ihe contrary, to equal 

it All, or virtually all of them had had experience of a monastery; they 
hoped one day to retire to one. For them, monastic life represenred por- 
fection. Their ideal was to rival the purity of the best monks, but without 
abandoning the world, choosing instead to partieipate therein, in order & 
purify the laity, and above all ıhe kings. What was the Gregorian system 
not that of Adalbero and Gerard bur stiffened, as it were, in the vieissirudes 
of a struggle which in its decisive phase had been antiroyal? Accordingly, 
that system rejected the king’s claim ca be at once rex and sacerdos, ta 
occupy the place of Christ, a place it reserved instead for Saint Peter and his 
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“uvesors, consequently excluding sovercigns, their anointment not- 
Withstanding, from the group of oratores. As a sesuh, Gregarian Ideolo 
«\ıd not adopt the trifunctional posnulate. To have recognized che erutcnen 
v1 1wo functions in the Jaity would have amounted to exalting the milten 
function, hence to conceding some advantage to reform’s most aaa 
nemies, 10 che custodians of the temporal sword, to kings and princen. to 
!he beltatores. Not to distinguish them from the subject popule wo. 
maiter of good tacties. j u 


Ihe renovation of Church structures completed in the first quarter of the 
Iwelfth century was quite obviauslp fostered by certain decp-seateil chanpes 
Ihe same changes that were slowly pulling Western civiliation gut fol, 
yurality in which it was mired. In northern France around 1120 we besinta 
"ic 0, developments, both stimulated by the expanding growth pracuen 
which directly or otherwise influenced the way that cultivated men nn. 
seived of the social organization. The Ast of these changes bore on mancal 
\titudes. It affected the way men looked upon the things of the carth, and 
sameguently the way they regarded che human condition. What braucht 
{his change about was, first of all, the agonizingly slow, dimly perceived. hin 
inexorable movement that turned back the tide ofcomtemptus mund; ven 
“oming little by Title che fecling char che visible world was a despieable 
Place, ıhat it was to be shunned, that the truc riches lay elsewhere. Disguse 
with the world had spread in a society convinced chat earchly things were 
Initably inclined to decay, destined to grow corrupt, tu regres. Now co 
sontradiet such a belief came ıhe virality ofthe progressive spirit, Ihe aurge 
of production intensified by seigniorial cocreien, and, arising out of ıhe 
Iurrows plowed in freshly cleared land and from the newly planted vines in 
Ihe vineyards ıhat formed a steadily widening halo around every city in che 
IIe-de-Franee, the awarcness of the following axiom: that man was capabte 
p' mastery over nature, capable of forcing nature to yield in greater abun- 
‚ance, and that by changing the course of tivers, adiusting ıhe roration of 
rops, and vegulating che migrations of his flocks, he mighr use hie srengehs 
öt body and mind to help dispel some of the disorder that had wrepr Inro 
\teation. At the same time that ıhe value artached to operatio—the cffort: 

vorcd 10 making the garden of Eden bloom and bear Inuflyas rien 
ıradily, and ıhe attention of mntelleeruals was slowly ırning towacd cha 
Mtnre of things, toward physics; che idea that the kingdom af od minhe 
ho be of this world was taking shape. What this meant was that men ware 
Siverging from the worlı of fantasy, char ıhey were more openly chan before 
epudiaing che temptations of other-worldliness, and manifesting 4 new 
mpatience with analogies and symbois. They were opening cheireves com. 
Pichending that man worked in Gad’s employ, and that procresien and 
Manua] labor were less degrading than had been said, A sure and deine 
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change affected the way that the flesh was scen, a change in the intensity and 
quality of the gaze upon the carnal, which was enough to restore the clerk’s 
precminence over the monk, co rehabilitate holy wedlock—which, trans- 
formed, became the basis of secular morality and the framework of the lay 
order—and to raise the Jaborer’s function slıghtly higher in the hierarchy of 
social functions. 

The other modification was tangible and touched the social fabric itself. 
In the first decades of the twelfch century, economic growth in northern 
France had reached the point where money—i.e., commercial transactions, 
hence eitics—regained a role in the social structure comparable in im- 
Portance to that which it had played a millennium earlier, As a result, the 
classificatory systems underlying the various social ideulogies had to make 
room for a new category. Distinguished from the mass of men destined to 
support, ta feed, and ra serve the few—from the “slaves,” as Adalbero of 
Laon said, or the “men of toil” (no doubt the hest translation of the word 
laborator) was a new group. This did not consist of the "ploughmen,” as 
they would later be called, the peasants who owned plow gear. It was made 
up of “ministers,” specialized underlings, charged with those tasks, those 
“oecupations” {ministeria) ıhat had acquired a certain distinetive individu- 
ality wichin the staff of the great aristocratic houscs—oecupations made 
incrcasingly indispensable by the growing importance of money. Some of 
them fashioned or fetched from afar finery and potions unlike anything 
produced in the peasanı hovels, luxuries desired by their masters because 
they now wished to live nor like rustics but nobly, because they wanted to 
dazzle their guests, as kings did, to regale them, and because they were less 
in want than they had been of cash to buy what the land did not provide. 
Others, no less desirous of distinction from mere villagers than their mas- 
ters, collaborated in the management of the manor, insuring thar ir brought 
in ever greater amounts of the much-needed deniers, In both cases the 
ministers were domestic servants, But little by little we see them gaining 
freedom for themselves, we sce thern ccase to carry nut the third function of 
supply solely to satisfy their lord and begin to work in their own behalf, 
enriching themselves, keeping for their own use a portion of the taxes they 
collected or of the value of the commodity they were furnishing. The jobs 
they were assigned stood close to the sources of the new prosperity, & 

Prosperity fostered by heightened circulation of money in the economy. 
By this time the numbers of such men had grown too large, and their‘ 
importance too great, for the want of distinction berween them and those) 
who labored in the countryside to continue. A place apart had to be set aside 
for thern, a niche erched in the gridwork of the imagination through which 
the diversity of social conditions was conveyed to minds seeking to reduce 
variety to intelligibility. But what place? What word could be found ta 
characterize these people? “Rustic” was no longer appropriate: most of 
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{hen Iived and worked in che new quarters of the renascent cities, around 
ıhe markets and fairs. Was “slave" any better? Here inderd were mda 
subjecı 10 3 lord's power, exploited, jndged, punished, compelled > nay 
uixes; but chey were nat men whose Backs one saw benr over the sail, In 
sauares they sang freely and shouted the word “liberiy." Though they often 
bore arms, could they be classifisd as "warriors”? These questions had 
already been raised in the carly days of the peace of God, ie. In chetinaf 
Adalbero and Gerard. The two bishops had evaded chem. But cheir col. 
Ieopues from Beauvais and Soissons had not, our of concern lest chis wa 
poor but stil! vulnerable segment of the populace be abandoned tm Ih. 
brigandage of the knights; aucordingly, these bishops tock care to sc than 
the wording of the peace oachs mentioned “merchants” and "lan un 
"iers.” But was the activity of this rising class accurately defined by he wi 
\rade, or by trade in general? Finally, at che end of the elevench dentun u. 
{he me of che fist crusade, the scribes included a new group berween the 
Knights and the peasants in the lists of witnesses, a group dominatedl ke dh 
lormer and dominating che latter and categorized as consisting.oF"baurzeoie 
nd sergeants,”5 It should be noted that these two terms had no nkana) 
«onnoration, First scen a cennury eatlier in Cluny’s charıers. che word banan 
#x0is” evoked the place of cesidence, the “hourg,” char chustr of buildinge 
whose appearance was not altogether char of a village and whose vocatica 
was not purely ageicultural, Standing outside che walls of a city. below a 
castle, or atthe gate of a monastery, the bourg seetned to be an oucgrowth of 
Ihe seigniorial residence. The word “sergeane” indicate a cortain foım af 
service, What both terms conveycd was a complex situation, compounded ar 
once of domestie subjection and autonomy with regard to the traditiona] 
constraints of the rural community or the kinship group. Ambiguity. Thi 
should not surprise us: Ihe belated, stenlchy emergence ofihis category inche 
written sources, in the acıs whose purpose was to entablich righis in a 
deinitive form, was a particularly disirbing occurtenee. Indecd, tdi) 
sonfuse in several ways the traditional view of che social organization tak 
by men capable of derached reflection, a 
Vo set the “bourgeois” apart as a distinet group in the classificato 
scheme was to admit that che comutryside was no longer everything, thae 
Ihere existed another kind of social space with fts own peculiar structure 
uns atban environment, wherein one found men specalized in ıhe dir 
tion, albeit not practicing it in the traditional manner, and thar this had 
10 be taken into account in analyzing society in functional terms. Thus ta 
Kaon, Adalbero’s city, swollen in che mearwhile wirh suburbs, che trifune 
Wonal schema reemerged, but in a new form in an ordinance pertaining 10 
peace issued in 1128, concerning those who might do harm “to elek“ 
knights, or merchants.”” Three functions, the third being trade, But cha. 
ternarity did not extend to the entire body social, It pertained only to that 
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isler, the city, in which already we see a concentration of what was impor- 
tant in society: power, wealth, prestige, Even then, did it pertain to the 
whole urban population? Did it not omit those people, of whom there were 
surely many in Laon, who worked the earth, who performed what hence- 
forch was looked upon as a fonerh function, the peasanr's—already passed 
over in silence, neglected? As disconcerting as the acquisition by the 
bourgeois and the seigniorial agents of a social personality was in itself, 
perhaps still more disconcerting was the fact that some of these men, who 
not long before were still to be found mıngling with the domestics of the 
bailey, had found ways to enrich ıhemselves with salaries, pledges, percent- 
age deductions, and “benchices” (notice how expressive che vocabulary is; 
the same word also denoted the fiet; it was a “benefit ‚” a gift of the patron, 
and in fact the deniers amassed by certain bourgeois and sergeants came 
straight out of their master’s privy purse; yet this money was not given to 
them, but rather earned, and it accumulated because those who carned it 
were not nobles, not generous, and held on to their cash wich tightly 
clenched fists). In this period the only discernible social trend with any force 
to speak of was the irresistible attraction that the aristocracy exercised on 
rhe boldest gamblers amang the ministeriales. Prepared to do anything ta 
win che friendship of ıhe Knights, eager 10 shed any remaining traces of 
servitude and to win access to respectable socicty for themselves as a body, 
they stalked about in arms, rode in cavalcadcs, and built stone houscs in the 
city in imitation of the great iords. They were eager also for spiritual ad- 
vancement. Imperceptibly, the Carolingian system of valnes, wherein no 
virtue or charisma not carried by noble blood was imaginable, was disin- 
tegrating. In the bourg one persistent question was heard: could a man with 
base blood be holy? And coupled with this question was another: could a 
man up to his elbows in treasure be a sainr? 

There is one further reason why the inroads made by money, the expan- 
sion of trade, and che attendant social mobility worsened the fit of society's 
ideological cloak: in the city not everyone was successful. Urban wcalch was 
compounded of fortune and adventure; of instabilicy, in short. Some were 
winners in the game, ochers losers. The new social locale nırned up a novel 
and shocking phenomenon: inequality attended by misery. No longer was 
destitution shared by the entire community, as during the great famines of 
the year 1000. Now it was individual, and revolting because it rubbed 
shoulders with extreme opulence. In the urban setting the notion of poverty 
underwent a transformation. The notion of indigence appeared. For here the 
poor were no mere figurcheads but were actually suffering, Also discovered 
was a new form of almsgiving, 2 different conception of charity. When did 
this oceur? In northern France the discovery came between 1120 and 1150, 
Consider the behavior of princes. Charles, count of Flanders, assassinated in 
1127, was itumediately held out as model of sanctity: he had died a marıyr, 
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mong the canons of his collegiate church at Bruges, while praying, while 
cadıng a book like a clerk, and while giving gencrausy, like a ke, Bur 
ually: designatcil representatives of the poor, like chose maintainad h 
Kobert the Pious, marched in procession past his throne, and each receive 
be appointed hour a denier, a symbolic donation. Charitable works wire 
ill no more than a figure in a baller staged in che grand theater of 
yovereignty. Twenty years Iater ar the couıt of Champagne ıhis was no 
Ionger the case. Count Thibaud had heard Saint Bernard say that the 
reat” ought 10 Aumble ıhe proud, defend widows and ouphans. and 
ponish che wicked, thus assurning che functions of che Carolingian king, but 
„ho chat ıhey ought to distribute food and clorhing to che wretched rum 
hir own hand, in personal visits 10 the places of suffering. To his un. 
pleasant chore Thikand submitzed, renouncing luxury and piving away the 
\reasure chat had been the glory ofrhis house. The prince may therely have 
suscceded in forestalling che movements of volunrary poverty chen on che 
Hisc, particularly in the citieswhether or nor he consciously intended to 
head oft their aggressive challenges to his authority. These movements 
srticized "he Church of wealth—the scignorial Chucch and impelled lay- 
nen 10 ascept responsibility for che tasks of distibutive Justice chat were 
ing neglected by God's servants, ton often gulty of insufhcient meditation 
uron Ihe word of che Gospel. Couns Thibaud ingquired as ın Now he mighe 
id the poor, using as his agents two Premanstratensian canons—men of 
jrsat purity who oboyed a rigorous rule and yer were nor monks cioserel 
way in a cloister, but men living and acting in the world. On his behalf. che 
vun almoners made a round of visits to the indigert. Rather than stone 
Ihe caunztyside, cheir secch focusscd on che bourgs: in che eity strects and 
Auuares they gathered the sick, the leprous, and shared our fond and mone, 
Anong chen, Judiciously: che gifts were proporuioned to necd, but ala wa 
Ink. Indeed, even in practicing charity, the count of Champagne as wall 
6 the Cistercian who in recounting ıhe life of Sainı Bernard praised in 
Nassing his love of ihe pnor—remained a prisoner 08 che ideologisal srotem 
{hat tnoked upon inequality as necessary. Throughour the tweiich con 
He hiscarchical conception chat men had of sociery continue to influenz. 
{hei concept of poverty. This was judged to be relative.© A Knight a hundrad 
Jnes as wealthy as his tenant fazmer appeaced nonerheless far Poorer IFht 
Intans were insufficient to the maintenance of his rank: in ıhar nase he war 
\uknowledged to havc a right to aid, a right 10 receive one hundredrimen as 
!nuch as a poor man of the “people.” It was important that the vesh 
wibution of wealch through alms given by the wealthiest members of socier 
be efiected in accordance with God’s justice, in kecping, therefore. wich th 
Under that he had established, chereby instituting ranks among men. Princes 
Ind pielates were convinced char charity should not call che hierarcny of 
ipnivies Into question. Anyone who wished for a leveling charity was a 
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heretic. Now, in the cities, specifically, the compassionatc feelings awakened 
by the spectacle of indigence bore wirhin them the sceds of heresy. In the 
form of an aspiration ro jusrice, a justice that would bring aboue equality, 
heresy was undergoing a revival. 

This desire t0 abolish differences and to live among equals in friendship 
was exploited by the wealthiest and most active inhabitants of the cities, 
whose initiatives were hampered and whose accumulation of wealch was 
slowed by the seigniorial system. They loudly voiced egalitarian claims in 
their struggle against the urban Jords, With an oath of mutual aid they 
attempted to unite all the town dwellers in a “commune.” Onc oath for 
all—analogous to the one that had rallied the soldiers of che peace of God 
around Aymon, archbishap of Bourges. This was a model society, composed 
‚of “friends,” of “brothers,” a sort of family that had ostensibly rid itself of 
its father, analogous ta the bands of young knights expelled from the ances- 
tral abode to seek adventure, or to the colenies of kermits who lived by 
gathering what they could in the forests ur by selling charcoal to che 
ironsmiths in the expanding cities—analogous to the hererical sects. In the 
communal movement in Cambrai in 1101 and simultaneousiy at Aire- 
sur-la-Lys, the very same egalitarian expectations that bishop Gerard had) 
sombatted seventy-five years earlier showed signs of reneweul existenee. But 
the nature of the equality to which the communal movement laid claim was 
different. Rather (han a spiritwal preparation for passage over into eternity, 
as in the preaching of the heresiaschs of 1025, the equality now envisioned 
was tangible and terrestrial, But its proponents, too, denied the existence af 
differences of condition. “Citizen respected citizen, the rich did not despise 
the poor; they fer the greatest repugnance for rows, lawsuits, discords; they 
competed only for honor and justice.” Such an idyllie pieture of communal 
soeicty was reconstructed after the fact, in 1153, by the author of ıhe Annals 
of Cambrai, Lambert, canon of Warerloos. The “friendship” in reality lay 
only on the surface. In no respect did it diminish the blatant contrasm) 
berween the wealchy bourgeois and the poor. Still, in condemning all forms 
of violence and declaring null and vord all social distances due to fortune, 
the leaders of the movement perpetuated an illusion that they hoped woul 
entice the wretched to join their cause, an illusion that harked back to 
dream of the hererics of Arcas. For rcactionary chroniclers to identify tl 
späte of communes with the resurgence of heresy was not without justifien) 
tion. The links berween the two were quite plainly indicared. 

Also a result of economic growth, and inextricably bound up with & 
revival of trade, was one further change of considerable importance, tl 
simultaneous rise in che status of both the bishop and the lay prince, i.e., 
two most prominent figures in the Gregorian strugggle. Both owed their ri 
to money, and sought financing from the sources where ir was most abun 
dant; rather than scour the hurs of peasanıs for a hidden coin or two, thı 
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took gold by the handful from the places where streams of it now flowed, in 
Ihe markets and fairs, and from the merchauts® stalls in the fatsbotergs_ Tied 
10 the city, bath bishops and princes had che support of che sergeants and 
he bourgeois. Thus in Paris, cathedral and palace stood face 10 face on 
one side the hishop and his clerks, on the other the king and his moblen. 
Adalbero’s heir and the heir of Robert the Pious advanced in step 10 center 
stage. Once more we find binarity, anragonism coupled with complicity. But 
the scenery is no longer Ihe same. The landscape has become urban, This 
have rise 10 a second binarity. The gap betwern city and counteyside had 
heen reopened and would never again ccase to broaden. Growing steadily 
ihe city established its foorhold. Still, prior to 1180 in northern France chad 
hot yer emerged victorlous. During the second and third quarters of che 
Iwelfth century the centers of growth were still zural. This explains why 
monastieism, baund to decline in che wake of economic development, con. 
inued 10 show considerable signs of strength. This period, when the Arst 
Gothic cathedrals were going up, was also che time of che extraordinary 
expansion of the Cistercian monasteries. What monks had to say about 


sociegy was still important, We must hear them before turning our attention 
6 the clergy. 
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] shall consider three abborst Guibert of Nogent, Bernard of Clairvaux, 
int-Denis, 
er the old ern, Guibert stands astride che dividing line berween old 
and new. He was born in the Beauvaisis in about 1065,! among the Kr 
who garrisoned the castle of Clermont, thus into the lower an o 3 < 
aristocracy. He was nevertheless given a tutor who initiated him in the arto) 
words, This wonld not have precluded his becoming a krighe: in chis region 
the custom of giving instruction in leuers 10 all the sons ofhe Ban b:; 
already gaining a foothold, His elder brother wished to place g3 Bi. [3 
Clermont castle’s chapter of canons. Atthe age ofthirteen he was offer: N o 
the monastery of Saint-Germer-de-Fly, of which his maternal grandfatl B 
had been protecior. He ended up as abbor of Nogent, near the border wit 
the Soissonais, but within the diocese of Laon. Then beginning to. weigh 
more heavily upon this iny country momastery Was the cultural So 
of the vital, properous episcopal city, where in the neighborhood 0! Ei 
cathedral the books earlier annorated by Adalbero were again being read, 
This stimulated Guiberr’s taste for writing. He followed che cussomary patz 
tern of monastie writers, first meditating upon the Scripture, then Ba 
che elucidation of those other signs from God, current events. He wrote tl 1 
history of his times, the history of the crusade, in the Deeds of God a 
the Franks, which be completed in 1108. In 1115 he wrore his Aerzcirs. I 
one sense these writings enter into the same universe as Raoul So 
They arc replete with ghosts, demons, and angels. The marvolous tendss 
however, 10 center on he Virgin and the cracifix: even in abbeys as mise 
able as this. one, Christianity had over che past seyenty years taken a mar 
evangelical tur. Men Guibert saw wich che same eyes as Raoul, a 
did not interest him. He regarded chem as a sort of tool, useful for the 
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upkeep of the morıks and the castle krights. He was caught in the teils of 
seigniorial ideology. Yer the ideology of the peace of God also continued to 
exerr an influence on him. Accordingly, when he paused ı0 describe the 
barrte agalast the “tyrants,” the wicked lords—those detestable neighburs, 
the nearesr and most troublesome of whom was Thomas of Marle, the lord 
of Coucey—Guibert felt bound to celebrate the “people.” Thus in deseribing 
(he host recruited by the bishops for a veritable holy war, with promises of 
indtilgence such as the crusaders had received, he recognized the presence of 
kuigbes but regarded their contribution as insignificant; the bulk of the 
credit for success fell to che populace. Still, as specified in the oachs of peace 
enrlier administered in the same region by Grarin of Beauvais and Beraud of 
Soissons, the people were led by the king,2 for—and here lies ıhe essential 
poinr —even though this campaign was quite similar to one waged in 1038 
by the archbishop of Bourges, the upshot of which was he disorder de- 
nounced by Andrew of Fleury, the result here would be different because 
this time the action would be carried out in an orderly fashion. Order, it 
should be noted, was once again said to derive from the state, whose renais- 
sance was in progress as Guibert wrote: the monarchical state, that is, 
kuarantor nor only of peace and justiee but also of the necessary inequality. 
Indeed, for Guibert of Nogent as far Adalbero, a major breach divided 
men into two categories; the “slaves” (or “serfs,” servr) and the others. This 
accounts far the outrage the “liberties” conceded to the people of Laon 
provoked in him. Everyone knows his vitriolic invective “against the exe- 
vrable Institution of communes, in which contrary to all justice and all law 
staves [serfs} may be scen escaping the legitimate authority of masters 
lords].” These words Guibert put into the mouth of the archbishop of 
Kheims, come to purify the cathedral of Laon in the wake of the communal 
upheavals,? bur he based chem on the first epistle of Peter 2:18: “Servants, 
be subject to your masters with all fear, not only to the good and genile, but 
also ro the froward.” He also claimed a basis in law, specifically, che canons 
prescribing anathema against those wicked men who counseled slaves to 
“isobey or flee. Gwibert was familiar with all the judgments that Gratian 
would one day collect.‘ He made use of the whole juristic arsenal then in 
reparation so as to assure the Church a predominant place within the 
seigniorial mode of production. The jurists were convinced of one thing, 
that human sociery necessarily consisted of two parts. Certain men— 
inchuding the bourgeois—were born to servitude. Others were wel-born. 
Concerning the latter group, Guibert of Nogent, who might have taken 
horse and sword had he not preferred to serve God,® shared the opinion 
Inter held by M. de Torgquat, that two possible courses, two vocations, Jay 
öpen 16 its members: arms and prayer. The superiority of the latter was 
beyond doubt: were a clerk 10 embrace the knightly estate, according to 
Gunbert, he would be committing “a shameful act of apostasy.”* The status 
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of kuights was indeed the lesser of the two, for the knight was irremediably 
corrupt. What was the source of this corruption? Not the blood that he 
might be bound to spill, but rather the use he made of sex. To hear Guibert 
cell it, a certain monk was deemed shockingly wicked because he had en- 
tered che monastery after puberty: converted belatedly, “he had spent his 
whole life amidst knighly habits, debauchery, and whores.”’ This is not the 
Place to examine at length the obsessions thar haunred che abbot of Nogent, 

The fact of the matter is that to him all knighthood—and heresy as well— 
scemed in the grip of a frenzied scxuality. Nor did this delirium spare kings, 
It had destroyed Philip I’s thaumaturgic powers. On the one side were the 
subjects—enslaved and contemptible; on the other, the knighrs—salacious 
and cormıpt; and some clerks were no berrer, like those wicked bishops, 
Manasses of Rheims, t00 enamored of the men of war, and Adalbero—our 
Adalbero—the perjuror, the consequences of whose sin still beset the city of 
Laon. Only the morıks were truly pure; the good morıks, that is, those who 
had quit the world as virgins and had not succumbed to temptation. Shut up! 
in his tigy cloister, Guibert of Nogent classified society as of old, hierarchi- 
cally, according to the traditional norms of inequality, Gelasian duality, and 
a scale of merits along which ranking was determined by the greater or 
lesser degree of sexnal purity. 

Guibert was not blind, however. He saw the power of another agent of 
corcuption, money, those pieces of silver which tempted even monıks® and 
were hoarded by usurers, “bloodsuckers of the poor.”? This accounts for his 
harred of che new, urban society, and particularly of ıhe members of che 
Laon commune. In the bloody events of 1112, stil] horrifyingly fresh in his 
memory, wherein the “people of the lower levels,” those “inferior beings, 1% 
had offended by attacking their lord, the bishop, he saw all the defilements 
combined. Had nor the hourgeois, rebellious and filthy rich, taken for their 
ally Thomas of Male, pillager of pilgrims and paupers, a man capabie, 
according to the nasty gossip spread by Guibert, of erotic perversities ofthe 
worst kind? There were three causes for the outbreak of disorder: the firstaf 
them, quite remore, was Adalbero’s herrayat-Raoul Glaber’s idea chat 
guilty prelates were responsible for the sins of their people was again cur 
rent; second, the greed of the archdeacons and the lords of the city: they hadl 
sold liberties, daring to diminish inequality in society in exchange fat 
money; finally, the bestiality of the “serfs”: the one who killed the 
bishop—a bishop deeıned unworthy by Guibert, yet anointed of the Lord. 
and hence untouchable—was a wol£, Ysengrin; of popular origin, a fine 
representative of the rising ciass, he had climbed to the highest rank b} 
aiding the lord of Coucy in the collection of tolls. Because this was am 
uprising fomented by the knaves of “tyrants,” by upstarts grown wealthy ai 
the expense of monks, and by clerks and foreigners in transit, worse than thı 

worst castellans and bereft even of their excuse of heing of noble blood, it 
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Pad swollen like a purulent wound in which all che infecrions of the camal 
world were concentrated. When fmally the abcess was drained, che mann 
sauerized, purified by fire, this riotous incident, which bean was th 
hance?—in the gold-Jaden house of the paymasıer, had come to sunbalinn 
Ihe ils of sadety. Indeed, riot had not ariscn in che peasant populace, Kur 
ha rather sprung From ihat ignable place, the city, whose power lay nor hu 
wealh passed on, peacably, through inheritanee, but carher in walın 
carned, amassed, stolen, wealth that represented an insolent attack on the 
privileges of the well-born, on Guibert himself and all his eousins. Arnim 
is rot chere was only one source of comfort, one hope of salvarionı ah 
values kept safe on those two islands char constituted che lası refune ac ı 
wert, of the g00d, in those two brotlerhoods whose virtue pitted ıhem 
Igainst that other, accursed. brorherhood, the commune: the community of 
monks —albeit the monasteries faced the constant threat of contammanen 
particularly from those mangy outcasts, the former knights, who hal ma 
Iove before being received into the monastery and so carried wirh eben eh 
Ieprosy that was in che world; and ehe community of crusadere molded Il 
monasticism by a movement of retreat, renunciation, and Conversion, 

As the scales fell From other eyes, Guibert actually continued 10 rare in 
wide-eyed amazemen! at Ihe mirage of ıhe grear migration 10 Jerusalan, 
Same the deparrure: the pilgrims marched off in bands, like the hans 
mentioned in Proverbs 30:27, "touched by the sunshine of jusiec, aba 
doning their faher's hause, lavinp rheir king, sanctfed by chei una 
“ngle-minded—and yet “they had na king, each believer guided br Geil 
alone, each considering himself the ally of God.” For unlike Adalbero 
hen Guibert dreamed of the nerfeet society he demed royalıy supelioe: 
on earch, eve though he portrayed che king leading the men of the parishes 
‚als the wicked lords. Nor did he Ioak upon ıhe kingdom extablinhed in 
': Holy Land as having any but a disincaruate vahıc. Hie makes a point of 
Naying thar King Baldwin had sent his wife to a convent so that the pro. 
(ecrcd against inflamatory desires, “emancipated from uhe nccensity co Koh 
apalıst Hash and blood, he could devore himself entirely 10 che aurusele 

inst the princes of this world.”"2 First with no king, and later umden n 

$ king, crusading society might weil count borl great men and emalı 
{ich and poor, among Its nuziber, br al were like brothers, "Wearius che 


wrote in 1108, of ıhe widespread disillusionment, Chaff had been saw 
"mong the pilgrim converts, Who was spreading the corruption? Obviously 
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women, above all; but also the foot soldiers, the nonuoble element ef the 
campaigning forces. 

Still, che crusade eleansed knighthood of its impurities, and this was for 
Guibert the essential point, the function of the undertaking. When a knighr 
Look ıhe cross, he was at last pledging to respect the moral code that justificd 
his preeminent worldiy station, a code that he was constantiy forced to 
violate by !he power of worldly temptations; in perfection, he was accepting 
the duties associated with his specific funetion. God had need of kright- 
hood. He wished it to be good. Now he had srirred up holy wars "so chat 
knights need not, in.order to renounce the world [this is ehe point: the monk 
Guibert deemed the world a wicked, contemptible place|, embrace the 
monastie life, but might instead, while keeping to theit customary habits 
and fulälling their customary obligarions, make themselves worthy, to some 
degree ar least |monasticism was of course superior] of his favors.” The 
erusade thereby testored order. It dissuaded from entering the monasteries 
men who, because their conversion had come too late, might have 
threatened those places of purity with corruption. For, ensconced in his 
rural abbey, Guiberr was convinced rhar one thing was essential: the preser- 
vation of ıhat redoubt of righteousness, that halfway house to the warld, 
wherein che good monks dwelled, The rest of society played out its roles in 
one or the other of two quite distinct theaters. One was vast, tenebrous, 
obscured by brush, thronged wich hordes of peasants and herds of beasts 
rubbing one another’s flanks. The other stage was set wich a decor strietly 
urban, with market, rampart, and cathedral for props. Amidst this scenery 
three actors played their parts: the wickedbourgeois and sergeants, who 
shared the characteristic arrogance that impelled serfs to acquire riches; the 
clerks; and finally ıhe knights. The latter played the ad, provided they had 
the wisdom to shun cupiditas and Ebido. All che elements of what would 
later be the view of Saint Bernard are already in place. 


Bernard and Guibert share similar origins. Bernard®s parents came from 
slighrly smarter society; his father was lord of a castie, his mother related to 
minor counts of thc duchy of Burgundy. They differed, first of all, in the 
quite different spiriraal qualities each possessed, and secondly in that Ber- 
mard belonged 10 the succeeding generation. Ry his day ıhe world had 
changed: monastieism was now firnly integrateil in the new structures of 
the Church. Bernard joined the Cistercian order, whose tenets were based 
on the rule of Saint Benedict, albeit revised and adapted to the exigencies of 
anew age. No longer was the order’s poverty to be symbolic: the Cistercians 
chose not to live by the labor of orher men, and so took a stance outside the 
seigniorial mode of production, Citeaux bowed to the preeminence of the 
bishops: the order refused ro have anything to do with exemprion; this won 
for it the favor of the popes, but more than that, it explains the powerful 
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resurgence, just as Bernard’s thoughts were turning to the social structure, 
af the tripartite schema, of a three-tiered hierarchy. 

This schema was not, however, that of Adalbero and Gerard. The ter- 
nurity it invoked was that which Saint Augustine and Saint Jerome before 
hin had used to classify tasks and merits. On several occasions Bernard 
tepeated virtually verbanirn che Augustinian formulas. "We are used to distin- 
puisking three kinds of men.” In the triad consisting of Noah, Daniel, and 
lob, he saw the symbol of the “three orders’—prelazes, continent, and 
inarried.® He thereby expressed his wholchearted acceprance of the Gre- 
yorian program, his conviction that all che servants of God should, 
under the direction of che bishops, “follow chastity and the virginal way 
of life and scomn the pleasures of the world,”16 and that che married 
estate constituted the layman’s rule of life. Far the Cistercians there was, 
of course, no question that the monastic way was the more ardunus, 
Ihat “the clerk in becoming a monk submits himself to a greater hu- 
mility, obedience, and abstinence.””'? Accordingly, the monks of the order, 
inore stringent!y regulated chan the cleıgy, in certain respects held do- 
minion over it. In any case, as penitents they refused to countenance 
taking action of any sort in the world. As Saint Bernard put it, “the function 
of a monk is not to teach bur to cry.'® Citeaux stood markediy apart from 
Ihe world. Its abbeys were founded in che “desert””; no portal pierced their 
walls; they were closed in on themselves; a girdle of uncultivated land 
isolated chem, protecting them fcom any worldly disturbance. 

Without being aware of it, however, Cistercian society was itself caught 
up by the deep-running current stirred by the agrarian conquests of the 
second quarter of the twelfth century, which led to the world of flech being 
afforded a higher value than hitherto. On the fringes of the clearings pushed 
wver wider by their own handiwork, the monks—like pioneering pcasants, 
urtisans, and merchants—were snazching up the stuff of nature by the arm- 
ful and shaping it to their desixes, The allure of the orher world was thus 
ıliminished in their eyes. In Cistercian cloisters meditation centered on the 
mystery of rhe indissoluble bond between body and soul, on the incarnation. 
No longer was thte inescapable carnality of the human condition denied, as it 
had been at Cluny. Ciecaux accepted-his condition as its own. Asit found it. 
And took also as ir found it, with its differences, its insuperable disrinctions, 

and its classes, human society. More imperious, perhaps, than with Guibert 
of Nogent or Andrew of Hleury, aristeratic prejudice ruled Saint Bernard’s 
thought. Railing against hererics in his inimirable manner, passionate, ve- 
hement, and extremist, he could think of no insult worse than to call them 
workers. Indeed, in the abbeys of the order, the choir nonks, sons of 
noblemen, set to work clearing brush and swinging the sickle, but their 
Purpose was 10 humble themselves even further, For they had no doubt that 
wanna] labor was the work of contemprible loues, particularly the lay 
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brothers, those sons of peasants who worked shoulder to shoulder wich 
them, whom they called brorhers, but whose existence they could not really 
bring themselves to share, relegating them instead 10 a place apart, to special 
quarters, because they were not well-born. Like all the Cistercians of his day 
{and this is perhaps the place to look for an important reason for the 
differences of opinion over social structure between Cluny—most of whose 
inmates had been raiscd from childhood in ıhe monastery, in the shelter of 
the cloister—and Citeaux), Bernard was an adult when he “converted’” in 
1111; he knew the world; he knew what place was bis by bicch in a hierar- 
chy which seemed to him necessary and immutabfe, whose derangement by 
the newly rising categories he perceived but dimly. With iron-elad certainty 
he believed that the order according to which men were ranked in the world 
would not be disturbed until the resurrection of the flesh. 

This he once stated in no uncertain terms to the clerks of Cologne: ® 
“When men begin to came back roife, every man in his own orderjunusquis- 
que ın ordine sao—Paul, 1Cor. 15], where do you suppose thar [your] kind 
[generatio] will be lodged? IF peradventurc [you] go wich the knights, they 
will drive [you] out for having lent them so little support in toil (/abor] and 
peril. The peasants [agrieolae] and the merchants [regeciatores] will do the. 
samc, andevery order [ordines) of mankind will thus exchude yau from its ter- 
ritory, What will be left then for those rejected and at the same time accused 
by every order: to them will be assigned the place without order, where sern- 
piternal horror dwells.” The admirable rhetoric of this invective throws a 
clear light on the abbot of Clairvauıx’s judgment of human society. He re- 
garded it as ordercd by its very narure and by that irresistible force that raised 
itroward the good. For him order was an attributc of heaven, disorder of hell. 
Then again, were new proof needed, this text would provide irrefutable con- 
Eirmation of the fact that in the minds of intellectuals then dreaming of social 
Perfection, the word labor signified not manual labor but physica} suffering, 

fatigue—painful (labor and.dolor were linked by Bernardas they had been by 
Adalbero), hence redeeming, A knightly “toi” existed, which, like the con- 
frontation wich danger, redeemed the sins committed ın battle. By pamper- 
ing their bodies same clerks fell inıo dissofute ways, and it was for thisreason, 
not merely out of humiliry but in order to be worthy of their estate, that che 
Cisterciang reserved a large place in their lives for /abor, for physical exertion 
in field, forest, and forge. Note, finally, chat among laymen Bernard distin- 
guished categories he called orders. Nor two, but three. Bernard was witness 
to the new age: to the “knights” and “peasans” he. addled—he was speaking 
in the city of Cologne—“merchants.” He placed them at the bottom of the 
list, perhaps becanse he shared the judgment of Guibert of Nogent that these 
money-men who went abaut with their heads held high were the worst of all, 
These orders were functional. We thus vbserve the resurgence of che idea, still 
vital, that the function a man served determined his place in he order, 
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whether through military action or provision of foodstuffs the latter ac- 
tivity being split henceforch into its agricultural and commerciai compo- 
nents. Still, the real rift fell between the provisioning function and that of the 
warrior. This barrier was inherent in the mode of production, and it was by 
no means the intention of the Cistercians co abolish it: though they refused 
the profits of the seigniorial system for themselves, they nevertheless strietly 
»eparated two areas within the confines of the monastery, the one reserved 
for the monks, whose toil was primatily spieitwal, che other for the lay 
brothers, who by birth and the inviolahle laws of Procreation were destined 
ineluetably to suffer, especially in their bodies. 

This division within the Cistercian community was ro be further accen- 
tuated; in 1188 the chapter general of the congregation decided ro forbid 
“noble laymen entering the monastery” to elect the status of lay brother out 
oT humiliry: they would derogate if they did not become choir-monks.2° 
Resolutely committed to the carnal world, employing the most up-to-date 
methods of farning in their domains, the twelfth-century Cisrercians thus 
tefused to blur che distinctions berween the ordines, even for men set apart 
irom the world by the cloister wall. Indeed, it was God’s will chat class 
Jistinetions endure until the end of the world. Aiming at perfection, at an 
organization in keeping with the will of God, the Cistercians, the monastic 
under best adapted to Ihe imperarives of the age, established theic ahbey in 
Ihe conviction that men of different blood ought not to mingle. This was 
expiessed by no one more forcefully chatı Hildegard of Bingen, who died in 
1179. The abbess of Andernach had expressed her surprise that only 
duughters of the nobility were received among the nuns, whercas, according 
10 the Apostle (1 Cor. 1:26), God did not distinguish between persons. 
Hildegard answered that it was “the will of God that the inferior estate not 
tise above the superior as Satan and Adam had done. What man would 
pather all his herds in one stable, cattle, asses, and shcep together? Respeet 
tor custom would thereby be destroyed.” This is followed by a zesounding, 
reference to the words of the psceudo-Dionysius, reflected from the Germanic 
‚lepths as though in echo of che ancient and very “French” Pronouncements 
of Adalbero and Gerard: “God orders pessons on carth just as in heaven, 
where he distinguishes angels, archangels ...[etc.].”?' 


The result of all the progress made in the world was that in che judgment of 
!he dominant culture in the mid-twelfth century the class barrier seemed 
more essential than ever—an irnpression reinforced by che fact that tremors 
in the underlying structures were then bepinning to undermine that barrier 
as a line of defense. Efforts were made to fortify char line even in the domain 
of the spiritual, Cluny followed suit: in reforming the staturesin 1146, Peter 
the Venerable issued a warning not to allow in “among the monks ton great 
anımber ofald men or cretins,” to be sure, nor “too many peasants” either. 
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The cause of inferiority was no longer ascribed to servitude (serfdom was 
declining rapidly in many northern French provinces}, bur rather to non- 
noble birth. This was now held to be an indelible stain. In a period of social 
unrest provoked by economic growth, which had already seen a few in- 
stances of merchants becoming lords, along with the assassination of the 
count of Flanders, a murder that certain very powerful personages had not 
hesitated to commit to keep the fact that their father had been a serf from 
coming to light, the important distinction in the laity was no longer based as 
it had been a hundred years earlier on the relations of producrion. These 
relarions were undergoing certain shifts, and che line of demarcation tended 
to waver ambiguously. Men who stood on the favored side of the line 
thought it important to firm it up, to change its basis from seigniory, from 
Power—because these qualities, one now knew, could be bought—to birth, 
nobiliry, gentility. To put it another way, from the time of Saint Bernard on, 
distinction was made a concomitazıt of chivaley. 

Like Guibere, Bernard of Clairvaux was really interested, apart from 
monks, only in kuights. To their salvation he devoted all his ardor, and he, 
too, regarded the crusade as the means by which it could be achieved. For 
those who had not the courage to fly to that other, preferable Jerusalem of 
renunciation, the monastery, he deemed the crusade the surest instrument of 
repentance. This was a point he made in his Praise of the New Knighthood, 
the title referring to those nables who without renouncing their arms had 
taken up the life of the monk, submitting to obedience, chastity, and pov- 
erty: the Vemplars, After this company was accordcd its rule at the couneil 
of Troyes in 1128, a momentarily hesitant Bernard undertook to offer it 
comfort and support against its critics.22 Accordingly, he wrote a eulogy ro 
this host, at last purged of lust for riches and vainglory, purified, its forces 
joined wich the hcavenly armies, protected against the two dangers inherent 
in combar: the danger of killing one’s soul along with the encmy, and the 
danger of being killed in both body and soul. This protection they owed to 
the fact that what the Judge took into account—on this point Bernard found 
himself in agreement with his enemy, Abelard—was the intention behind the 
act, the aim, the cause one served, the “disposition of the hcart”': when “the 
knighr of Christ... „kills a malefactor, his act is not homieide, but if I may 
say so, malicide; he is none other than Christ’s avenger against evildoers."2 
Here the abbot of Clairvaux was following the lead of Peter Damian, who 
fifty years earlier had exhorted the “warriors of this world” to convert and 
become “warriors of Christ,” as wel) as the example of the last great abbots 
of Cluny, who had tried to eliminate the demonic elements from knight- 
hood. It is true that in celebrating this “new” knighthood (new in the same 
sense as the Cistercian monastery, having battened on the old), he inveighed 
against knighthood in general. But when he preached to the great military 
religious orders—all that remained of the grand dream of 1095, wherein 
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monks and crusaders were combined indiseriminately into one com- 
nunity—he himself came to dream of a new “type of man” epitomizing 
ihe highest values of earthly society: for in such men the preeminent “or- 
ders” would be joined together, the one spirirual, monastic, the other cor- 
porcal, chivalric. 

Nevertheless, until all knights had been converted, made obedient, hum- 
De, chaste, and poor without sacrificing an iota of their gallantry, the social 
order must not be tampered wich by anyone. In sum, Bernard picrured a 
society built on the plan of the Cistercian cloister, square in shape— 
symbolizing the realm of the incamate: 1, the monks; 2, the knighrs; 3, che 
vlerks; 4, the rest. On chis chessboard, several moves were possible: 1 +2: 
be kaights oftthe Temple; 1 + 3: che choir-monks; 1 + 4: the lay hrothers 
{and in the 'Templar order, che sergeants); 1+ 3 +4: the Cistercian monas- 
very; 2+3+4: the secular world. The pattern in Ihe carper was still a 
«heckered one. And would remain so until the day of the trumpet blast, 
when the dead would rise from theit tombs and form up in ranks, "every 
man in his own order.” 


A contemporary of Saint Bernard, similar in social background (of “humble 
origins,” it is said, which is not to be interpreted to mean that he was born 
of peasant parents, but rather that his family were not cousins of kings, in 
sontrast to Hugh of Chuny or Peter ıhe Venerable), Suger stands at the 
opposite extremity of the monastic world. Where Bernard fulminated furi- 
ously against luxury, Suger’s only thought was for the embellishment of his 
church, and it was he who was the objecr of the attack in Bernard’s Apology 
to William. Where Bernard supported the count of Champagne, a feudal 
tord, Suger's backing went to the Caperian king, and he subordinated 
knightly valucs to royal authority. Suger was abbot of Sainu-Denis, a royal 
imonastery earlier reformed by Cluny. His function was to watch over the 
urypt wherein the (omb of rhe Frankish kings enclosed a sepulchre thought 
10 be that of Dionysius the Areopagite. In ıhe gorgeous abbey church he 
therefore staged sumptuous liturgies, whose ordering refleczed the triads of 
the celestial hieracchy—three porches were opened in the new facade of the 
basilica, and the multirade was divided into three groups for the con- 
secrabion ceremonies: the clergy, Ihe great, and the people. Though intended 
10 reflect on earth the sumptuousness of heaven, this festival, as organized 
by Suger, contered on a monarch, like God in his glory perched atop a 
pyramid of various forms of devotion and reverence. Because he served the 
king of France, Suger agreed more ncarly ıhan anyone else with what Ad- 
‚lbero and Gerard had once maintained. Like those two prelates intent on 
lortifying Capetian power, he reverted to the Carolingian model, to Charles 
ihe Bald, to the image of a sovereign aided by underlings of two kinds— 
those who pray and those who fight. Like them he also borrowed from 
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Dionysian concepts. Times having changed, he chose to base the political 
order on the feudo-vassalic engagement, but this he made the backbone of 
a hierarchized structure, all levels of which were unified by exchange of 
affecrion and submission. At its summit stood the royal person—or rather 
che crown, the emblem of a sovereignty that survived each individual mon- 
arch. When at Saint-Denis the crown was placed at the center of architerrure 
designed to give visual representarion of Dionysianı theology, that golden 
object indicated the focal point from which power, peace, and justiec radi- 
ated, thereby projecting the monarchy's image from echelon to echelon 
down ta the lowest deprhs of the kirgdom’s populace. 

Suger, though, was a collector: 10 restore the unity of che rcalm he was 
bent on transporting to the banks of the Seine samples of the south’s every 
aesthetic achievement, there to mingle them with what remnants of the 
greatest Carolingian art the north was yielding to his researches. And ro 
polish off his work he also took elemenrs from Cluniac tradition—southern 
and Gregorian— such as found imposing expression in the biographies of 
Saint Hugh. The potestas, delegated to the king (through anointment, but 
also through the crown, placed on his head by the monks of Saint-Denis 
charged wich its safekeeping, and not charged wich the safekeeping of the 
Holy Armpulla, che mıysterious receptacle, as it were, of power), was to be 
uscd primarily to defend “liberty” against “tyrants,” i.e., as Hincmar would 
have put it, to defend the “poor” against the “powerful.” Suger reiterared 
this idea in his .ife of Lowis VI, written berween 1138 and 1144, in which 
he depicted ıhat sovereign--already anointed but in view of the fact that his 
father was still alive the embodiment of the larter's “youth,” strength, and 
impetuosity—in an exemplary role as “illustrious and ardenr defender of che 
churches of his farher's kingdom, caring for those who pray, those wrho toil, 
and the poor.”** Defender af churches and the poor: the formula is banal. 
And yet this phrase was the first in France of which any trace remains 
wherein we find the two terms orator and laborztor linked together. 1 would 
also point out rhar here Jaboratar was distinct from paper. Indeed, Suger 
was well aware—the fact was sırikingly apparent in the byways of the bourg 
of Saint-Denis—that economic vitality had by this time put quite a consider- 
able distance between the worker’s condition and penury. 

Orator, laborator: the two functions are evoked in a panegyric 10 che 
Caperian monarch’s carıhly activities. Suger has openly moved away from 
Heigaud’s position. Far from wishing to see his sovereign monasticism’s 
prisoner, telegated to the domain of angels, he rather brings him down to 
earth, t0 men eagerly awaiting the support of his forces. He is enjoined ro 
fight on their behalf. No longer is the king half-monk or half-bishop. He is 
the beilator. The military function is essentially royal. “By right and the 
vocation of their function, it is given to the most powerful right hand of 
kings to put down the impudence of tyrants who rear all the earth asunder in 
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warfare or take pleasure in pillaging and ravaging the poor and in destroy- 
ing churches.””® When war was nor spoiled by money (Suger contrasts the 
virtuc of Louis, vietorious by virtue of his unaided courage and his full 
employment of his office with the evident depravity of King William Rufus 
of England, who dipped into his treastıry to pay for mercenaries), when it 
was waged by the king, and to the end toward which Adalbero had tried in 
vain to impel Robert the Pious, then it was good. In Suger’s estimatien the 
struggle to restore order to the Christian people was as salutary as the 
crusade; no doubt he wasnot far from thinking it even more salurary. Louis 
and those who served under his banner were in Suger’s eyes what the 
Templars were tor Saint Bernard, Christ's avengers. When in 1127 the king 
of France led his host to Flanders to punish the murderers of the good Count 
Charles, “by diverse manners of vengeance and by the shedding of much 
blood, Flanders was cleansed and, as it were, rebaptized.”25 

Waged in this world rather ıhan as some sort of dramatic prelude to the 
end of time {Suger’s escharology was as serene as that of Adalbero and 
Gerard), the sovereign’s military efforts were to be carried on within the 
framework established by the instirutions of the peace of Gixd. For Suger— 
and here we see che southern influence in his thought mingling with the 
Carolingian legacy and driving a wedge between his view and thar of Gerard 
and Adalbero—the ideal society was organized along the lines dreamed of in 
the peace covneils of the early elevenh century: the prelates and the 
populace allied against depravity, But Suger proposed as their guide the 
king, barely tolerated by Garin of Beauvais, and, deeming knightly unrest 
the main obstacle to the establishment of the king’s authority, he chose to 
exalt the military role of the populace, mobilized in communal regiments. 
Earlier, the abbot of Nogent, arguing in his memeirs the öpposite vicw to 
Andrew of Fleury, had allowed the possibility of popular partieipation in 
the administration of justice, on condition that the king remain its guiding 
spizit. Suger went farcher. The troops he showed accompanying Lauis in his 
campaign against the lord of Le Puiset were, like those raised by Aymon of 
Bourges, a peasant militia officered by priests. No trace of the grotesque 
attaches to them in Suger’s account, nor do they suffer defeat. Another monk, 
who shared Cluny’s cast of mind, Orderie Viral, looked upon the same 
events from the vantage of Normandy—a country boasting structures dif- 
ferent from the French {not different social structures: like Saint Bernard 
and Guibert of Nogent, Orderic was convinced that there were four orders: 
“moriks, clerks, knights, peasants, men of all the orders,” as he put i;? bur 
rather different political structures: a country ruled by ıhe duke alone, 
surrounded by his knights). Orderic found this peasant army more surpris- 
ing, but he, too, refrains from condemning the “priests who on order of the 
bishops accompanied the king in siege and battle wich banners and their 
parishoners.”28 
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Here, then, we see armed priests and workers, but the want of dis- 
‚crimination between the orders that had horrified Andrew of Fleury in 1040 
was now no longer scandalous. This was because of che affectus cordis, as 
Saint Bernard pur it, because the cause was good. And above all because the 
king, God’s licutenant, made sure that no one would transgress the funda- 
mental boundary line setting the nobles apart from their subordinates. The 
people of the communes actually constituted only one contingent in the 
royal army, and a lowly one at that. “Let the bishops, counts, and other 
powers of thy kingdom gather round thy person, and let the priests and all 
their parishoners go with thee wherever thou shalt order them [the argu- 
ment here very graphically draws a horizontal line across the cwo vertically 
aligned parallel orders envisaged by Gelasian doctrine, the elerus and the 
populus, in keeping with a necessary inequality chat set the leaders apart 
from those who follow and obey, the powerful apart feom the paupers, the 
lords from the subjects] so chat a common army may exact a common 
vengeance from the enemies of the people.””2° In the state of which Suger 
dreamed and upon which the Norman Orderie looked with a skeptical eye 
from afar, was nor the perfect sociery envisioned as the commune? This 
would of course have been divided into orders, into funetional categories, 
but as in crusading society its divisions would have been sublimated in 
unanimity. Ultimately, what was the image of perfection but a reflection of 
the crusade—albeit a crusade aimed not at a mirage but at reality, different 
from the locusts of rhe Bible in that here there would have been a king, 
Armly in charge. 


To be an abbot was Suger's pridle, The monastery was in decline, however, 
caught up in the workings of a power whose seat lay in town, close to the 
cathedrals. For the public good, for che commonwealth, Suger placed in the 
service of the monarchical state the monastic conception of the social order, 
the conception of the peace of God, consolidated by Cluny, and in doing so 
adapted it to the resurgent elements of the proclamations of Adalbero, 
Gerard, and Hincmar of Rheims, i.e., t0 concepts predating the feudal rev- 
olution. In che picture of society that he evolved at mid-century, knighthood 
occupicd the central position. Like Saint Bernard, like the proponents of the 
peace of God, and like Adalbero, Suger consigned knighthood to a place 
among the accursed. Its unruly ways impeded the prince in his efforts to 
secure a lasting peace. Its vocation was disorder. Bur Suger, like Saint Ber- 
nard, was intent on rescuing it, He was a monk. Yet since his monastery 
was neither miniscule like Nogent nor swallowed up ın solitude and silence 
like Clairvaux, he did not dream of making the knights monks. Instead, 
order would be imposed upon them by the state. What political form should 
this stare rake? Saint Bernard was inclined to favor a principality. Suger 
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defended the royal office. By the middle of the twelfth centu 'y, at which our 
account has now arrived, every social ideology again had to be put together 
with an eye to secular power, which monasticism had hoped to arrogate to 
itself, if not destroy. This secular power was served by clerks, who were 
making a powerful eomeback. 
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uger, abbor of Saint-Denis, died in 1151; Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, in 
ie And Perer che Venerabie, abbor of Cluny, in 1156. They were ıhe last 
great abbots of medieval France, Deprived of these impusing figures, 
monasticism remained robust enough: in northern France, men by the 
thousands and women by the hundreds left home each year, altering the 
course of their lives, shutting themselves up in a cloister; the choir of Chuny 
still boasted of four hundred monks, and the an order was Be 
goin id expansion in the royal provinces. Yer the permanence of Ü 
a nz 
decade of the eleventh century the monasteries in this region had been 
reduced to mere remnants of their ancient forms—like Nogent and the 
numerous other tranquil little cells that dorted the coumtryside—living onin 
a state of dormancy, or else had been caught up against their will in the 
changing world, forced to adapt, accordingly being torn in two ir 
represented by forest and court. These furnished the settings for those adı 
venture tales then being composed for the pleasure of che lay aristocracy, 
tales whose impressive harvest reveals the yourhful vitality of another eul- 
ture, that of chivalry—evincing knighthood’s triumph, at a time when che 
tise of the bourgeoisie had hardly begun, when the grandest bourgeois 
achievements led nowhere but to an unfeigned longing to mingle with the 
knights, and when changes in the monastic Institution were In reality de 
signed to answer the challenge af chivalry. The forest of Merlin era Lan- 
celot; the court of King Mark and King Arthur. The desert or politics? Some 
of the hest monks dreamed of removing theniseives sul farcher from ıhe 
world, and of taking with them to a place remote from turmeil and corcupr 
tion as many peasants, clerks, and, above all, knights as possible Saint 
Bernard, for instance, inviting men to take part in a spiritual wedding, 
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bickling them abandon themselves and be consumed in divine love’s em- 
Irace, but far from all that was worldly, thus lcaving to the secular Church 
the concrete forms of charity and the concern to improve the populace. 
Other monks dreamed instead of riding the crest of the wave that was 
carrying the state t0 new heights, even as the pace of monetary cireulation 
increased and roads and cities bustled with activity; they dreamed of im- 
proving the administration of civil society —Suger, for instance, magnifi- 
cently equipping Saint-Denis with its triple portal, exhuming the relics from 
the erypt, hedging them about with gokl and gems to make them even more 
awesome: the abbot was the mystic firebrand who some hoped would 
tekindle the fires of royal power. 

In the twelfth century the roots of every earthly power struck into the 
snpernatural. Accordingly, the renascent srate naturally sought to base itself 
on ıhe solid steuctures of the Church. Not withou diffiwulty. Everything 
then written about what we now call politics treated the relations berween 
Ihe Church and the lay princes, and every vision of society was based on a 
vertain conception of those relations. Like their ancestors in the year 1000, 
heads of state expected the abbeys of which they were parrons to pravide 
fungral services, liturgies. For the salvation of their subjects, a responsibility 
they felt was theirs, as well as for their own salvation, these rulers preferred 
to place themselves in the hands of the purest monks—take Louis VII, for 
example, who our of religious fervor refused his mortal remains to Saint- 
Denis, ordering instead that they be taken to the Cistercian abbey he had 
tounded; or again, to take a much latter example, Saint Louis, who carried 
stones on the work sites of Royaumont and bullied his brothers to take part 
without undue complaint in the manual labor to wich the monks sub- 
initted for their greater humiliation. But without violaring their vow to 
wemain fixed in one abode, it was difficult for monks to provide all the 
services, overt and flexible, now required by the sovereigns. Clerks were far 
more useful: they were not cut off from the world. In the twelfth century it 
wus natural for the chergy to become the auxiliary of temporal power, on an 
emal footing with the knights. It lent iss assistance in three ways. 

In the first place, through moral exhortation, tirelessly urging respect for 
ihe virtues that contributed to the maintenance of the public order, reprov- 
ing the sins which were generally supposed to be injurious thereto. Was 
ihere a better instrument for checking the insubordination of a vassal than 
txcommunication or interdict, fulminated against the violators of the peace 
by docile prelates? Was there a more effective way to muzzle the populace 
ıhan to rely on the curate’s day-to-day authority in his parish, at a time 
when gradual progress of land clearing made parish boundaries stand our 

with new prominence? Gradually, during the course of ıhe twelfth century, 
the parish in northern France became more and more the basic cell of the 
seigniorial organism, ofthe system of exploitation and repression neatly laid 
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out over the expanse berween court and forest, the zone of culrivation and 
light, of established and continuous order—a cell that constituted one mesh 
of a net thrown over all the villagers to keep them quiet, But the custodians 
of public power expected more from the bishops, canons, and curares than 
just sermons, anathemas, and instructions issucd in the confessional, The 
clerks knew how to write, count, keep books. Everywhere available for 
service, they alone could effectively run the brand-new administrative ma- 
hinery, and appropriately channel into the coffers of the state the surplus 
product generated not only by agriculture bur also, in steadily increasing 
amounts, by vineyards, pastures, and forests. Lastly, no prince bent on 
having a ıheoretical justification of power elaborated on his behalf could 
dispense with their scrviccs. Stimulated by the economic growth, the renais- 
sance of the state and that of the clergy were mutually beneficial. As much as 
the expansion of the cities, the strengthening of the authority of the grestest 
lords rescned the episcopate from oblivion and restored to the clergy its 
leading role in the cultural sphere. After the first quarter of the rwelfth 
century, we find the great creative workshops in Autun, in Sens, and soon 
thereafter in Ile-de-Framce; in the cities. There cathedrals were rising. 
Throughout northern France the cathedral chapters became the most active 
centers of literary produetion. At ıhe heart of this literary output we find 
reflective treatises concerned with the nature of society. 

These works pursued two distinct lines of thought. According to one, the 
orator stood aloof from secular power. He defended the positions won dur- 
ing the Gregorian struggles, continuing to mainrain the superiority of he 
spiritual over the temporal and to hold that the mission of the clerk was to 
help kcep the prince from straying from the path of righreousness. Lay 
society was said to consist of the followers of the king, the duke or the 
count, and the orator’s sermons were addressed both to the ruler and to the 
attendant multitude. Like his Carnlingian predecessors, wich their “mir- 
rors,” he analyzel the social organism in order to lay the groundwork for 
theestablishment, or, rather, the restoration of a moral order. According to 
the second line of thought, on the other hand, the orator deliberately en- 
listed in the service ofthe state. He thought for the prince. His insention was 
less moral than political. Whar he divulged about sociery would show how 
to establish the public order on a more solid basis. These two postures, or 
points of view, need to be considered one at a time. 


Ever since the final decades of the ninth century, the clergy had been receiv- 
ing suggestions chat in order to attain perfection and achieve superiority 
over the monastic condition, it should adopt the “apostolic way of life,” 
wherein action and contemplation would be coupled, and the “practica]” 
path identified with the “rheoretical.” (Dudo of Saint-Quentin had nor yet 
advanced to this stage, for he still had Martin of Jumieges distinguish these 
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(wo paths, in order to establish a parallel between them.) The advice given 
the morıks was not to make themselves into angels or to emulate the desert 
fathers. The example held out to them was rather that of the apostles, men 
as pure as monks, but who bent their backs to whatever work there was 
10 be done, men who were committed to discharging the lowliest of tasks. 
The rigors, tenunciations, and outpourings of the spiritual life served only to 
make them more ready to carıy out a wordly mission: to guide laymen 
toward the good, to wrest them from the grip of evil. This they were no 
longer to do by turning their charges from the world, luring them into the 
erypts where they would prostrate themselves before the reliquaries, amidst. 
Nlickering lights and liturgical ceremony, awaiting a miracle, Instead, they 
were to carry the sacred to laymen everywhere, even on the battlefield and in 
suburban hovels. Of course, the sacraments were still deemed the Pproper 
means for accomplishing this dissemination of sacredness, and the mission 
peculiar to the clergy was still held to be that of calling men to life through 
baptism, feeding them on the eucharist, correcting them through penitence, 
and regulating the perpetuation of the race through martiage, which in the 
last third of che twelfth century took its place among tbe seven sacraments 
of the Church. The clergy was above all a body of “professionals,” “minis- 
rs’ of God, paid, just as the agents of ıhe temporal power were, out of 
taxes, oblations, and a portion of the tiche. In the twelfih century, however, 
in a region as highly developed as northern France, this highly formal and 
striely derailed manner of parceling out the sacred was tending to deeline in 
inportaucr. Its value was being challenged by heresy—once again pro- 
literating, while the weakening of monastieism became more apparent. 
Most important of all, ritalism—that residue of magic in ecclesiastical 
seremony—was undermined by che advance of culture, which gradually 
penerrated the laity, infiltrating strata ever lower on the social scale; this had 
the effect of refining religious sensibility and of arousing a desite for reli- 
pieus practice intended co serve not merely the needs of the body but also 
Ihose of the heart and mind. The slow ebb of the liturgies is a constant 
feature of che era we are examining. Accordingly, preference was shown for 
Ihe other ıncans of rendering God present unto mankind: through the word. 

Indeed, the sacrament was only one sign among others, one of the man- 
Hestations of the Word. Logos was what counted. Why not divulge ir di- 
rectly and fully through language, in oratory, whether public-in the form 
al sermons—or privare—in the counsel of the confessional? To raise this 
question was to suggest har che art of speaking—thetoric—and the art of 
Proof—dialectics—be restored, after a century-long eclipse, t0 a prominent 
Place in the educational curriculum followed by cultivated men. At the same 
time it was to fall in step with the general march of Christianity toward 
kreater internalization and personalization. Bernard of Clairvaux and 
Abelard had both insisted that the important thing was the intention, not 
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the act, the heart and not the outer shell, the pith and not the rind. In the 
forefront of those clamoring for a new religiosity, the heretics were not 
alone in believing that sin could not be cleansed away by means of an 
act—charitable works—still less by an act performed by others—the prayer 
ofmonks; they held instead that the way to salvation was to put God’s word 
into practice. At that time laymen were moving into positions of re- 
sponsibility and acquiring the capacity to pursue spiritualiry on their own. 
Accordingly, there was a newly-felt need to prove that anyone who wanted 
to remain onhodox needed the guidance of men specially instructed in the 
meaning or meanings of Scripture and uniquely skilled in imparting the 
sense of the biblical text to others. The dlerks thereupon moved in to relieve 
the monks in the front lines of the war against evil—still raging, as it would 
continue to do until the end of time. 

For the battlefield had changed location: no longer did the combat take 
place in the cosmos (although the naive idea—the one that inspired the 
crusades—was still current, and would long remain so, that to expand the 
kingdom of God the infidels must be slain and the Jews expelled). Now the 
opus Dei, the labor for God, had a new form; the battle raged within that 
microcosm, the individual soul: within, there was territory to be reclaimed, 
cleared of underbrush, rid of demons, sanitized, drained, made free of 
pestilence—mirroring the tangible labors being carried out on the fringes of 
the Cistercian clearings by the Jay brothers, who were bringing order to the 
land and restoring it to rectitude. For the work to be performed properly, 
however, a master plan was needed. The drawing up of such a plan was the 
task ofthose who had achieved a thorough knowledge of the truth thanks to 
rhetorical and dialectical instruction together with (a reversion here to 
Carolingian conceptions, i.e., to Adalbero and Gerard) a mysterious gift, 
wisdom, conferred upon bishops by anointment and diffused by the rites of 
ordination from echelon to echelon within that hierarchical ordo, the 
Church. By the twelfth century, moreover, men had taken to imagining that 
the faculty of imparting righteousness through the word had even pen- 
etrated the raral depths and made its way into che parish, that basic social 
cell. One day, they hoped, sapientia might even come to that mediocrity, to 
that petty, meddlesome authoritarian, the village curate, butt ofthe mockery 
of the fabliaux. In any case, the conviction took root that order, moral 
order— from which social order was inseparable—depended on the ability 
to speak in a particular manner and that it was consequently the re- 
sponsibility of those whose function was specifically to express themselves 
in speech. 

This was soon acknowledged to be the righrhul function of the clergy. At 
the turn of the rwelfch century, this question had not yet been sertled: in 
1096 the council of Nimes deemed priest-monks more fit to preach than 
lerks, the latter being corrupted by the world in which they were too deeply 
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involved; Honorius Augustodunensis, whose oratory continued unabated, 
was probably a monk. But the question of “distinctions” was taken up by 
Anselm of Laon, who, as we have seen, mainrained tkar to step outside one's 
order was a mortal sin, and on rhis particular point he was categorical: "The 
vlerks are chosen to preach and to teach those who are subject to them [in 
passing, the question of a necessary subjection of the laity is touched on 
liehdy], the monks to pray.”! Saint Bernard concurred, having condemned a 
certain Rhenish hertmit who had been known to harangue large crowds. 
Ihus in the course of the twelfth century, a new kind of relationship was 
established between the regular and the secular clergy. In the meditative 
silence of ıhe cloisters—even those of the most isolated order, the 
Cistereians—sermons were composed; copyists would then disseminare the 
text among the spokesmen, the priests. Even the humblest priests were thus 
supplied, and the Cistercians were thereby induced to employ the vulgar 
tongue, nor because they were addressing the laity directly but rather be- 
cause they labored on behalf of clerks whom fine Latin would have baffled.? 
At che same time, the bishops—the good bishops turned out by the 
sform—were well aware that it was primarily up to them to train 
preachers. To that end they endeavored to equip each sec with a school. 
Since the goal was effective preaching, the bishops encouraged their scholars 
10 analyzc the audiences for which ıhc sermons were intended, che mul 
titudes that the orators hoped to move with their words, i.e., profane soci- 
ety. 

This was taking place at a time when the clerks branghr rogerher in the 
cathcdrals were agteeing to respect a rule, as monks did, and withdrawing, 
in order to facilitate their prayer (now their function as well as the monks’), 
to within an inner sanctum in the nave of the cathedral or collegiate church, 
walling off che choir and accessible through a sort of interior porch, the 
tood-sereen (docs this new arrangement not prove that laymen were entering, 
the church more regularly?).? Mcanwhile, those phalanxcs of scholars, the 
scolae, were applying themselves to study, assiduousty. This they did under 
ıhe rutelage—for the scola, in the proper sense ofthe rerm, was a group that 
inlfilled a function in a disciplined way—of ıhe most knowledgeable of their 
members; on occasion tbis might be the bishop himself; more often the 
prelate delegated this responsiblitty to ocher men, to teachers referred to as 
"masters.” Magistri: this word—still suspect in the eyes of Adalbero and 
Gerard, who had applied it to the heresiarchs, as well as to che usurper and 
false prophet Odilo of Cluny—toward mid-century came to be used as a title 
ihar bestowed upon its bearer a rank, a place—a new place—in the <lerical 
hierarchy, an honor, and a responsibility. It was a title conferred by the 
authorities of the Church, which selected teachers, issued eredenrials, and 
geanted the license to educate those students who would in zurn instruct the 
laity. During the first half of the tweifth century, the abundance of writing 
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by these masters grew steadily, at first supplementing the writing of the 
monks and soon outstripping it. 

The best schoois were located in northern France, in that region wherein 
the teaching of Rheims had sown its seed during the ninth cenwury, and 
wherein a hundred ycars later a new growıh had germinated, making possi- 
ble the work of Adalbero and Gerard. In these same locations, at Orleans, 
Le Mans, Chartres, in the shadow of the same cathedrals, a renaissance took 
place—and particularly at Laon. Toward these fountains of higher Icarning 
Pupils hastened from every corner of thc world, as they had been wont to do 
in the time of Hincmar or John Scotus or in the year 1000; the bulk of them 
came from Lombardy or the British isles, in ever increasing numbers as 
travel grew less and less arduous. Work was resumed on the same fund of 
resources (rhe hooks used by Adalbero) precisely where it had left off two 
generations earlier, ar which time it had been interrupted by the simulta- 
neous collapse of the episcopacy and the monarchy. Now further advances 
were made, moving beyond the first two disciplines of che tzivium, gram- 
mar and rhetoric, toward research into ıhe laws of nature, particularly ar 
Chartres, and toward elucidation of thc text of the Bible, particularly 
at Laon. 


Tue MASTERS Or LAON 


Uhus it happened that at Laon in the first decade of the twelfth century, 
Anselm and his brother Raoul reread what the Carolinglans had had to say 
about the Bible: both the glosses (or word by word explications) and the 
commentaries (or sustained discursive explications). Referring to themselves 
as ordinatores glosae, they felt the need to bring some order to this legaey. 
Since the intuitive approach, using analogy, symbolism, or a kaleidoscopie 
shifting from one meaning ro another in the imagination (which had been 
Cluny’s method and would again be that of Suger and $aint Bernard), no 
longer satisfied their desire to understand through deductive reasoning, they 
attermpted to isolate the various meanings of each word of Seripmmre in a 
rigorous way (distirerto). Bur they also felt obliged 10 revise and extend che 
sommentaries. There were three reasons for this, First, the meaning of the 
divine word had now to be made clear 0 men preparing for careers as 
preachers. Second, the goal of dispelling the obscurities in the Old and the 
New Testament was henceforth to elaburate a moral teaching, useful for 
supervising the way men behaved in the world. Finally, the glosses and 
commentaries inevitably led to a theory of the social order, to an ıdeology of 
society. This incursion into the social domain was as yet quite limited, 
having advanced no more than a hair’s breadth in Anselm’s day, in the early 
days of scholasticism—at lcast so far as we are able, for che time being, to 
make out amidst the dense underbrush of manuseripts—most of them un- 
published, difficult to read, poorly catalogued—into which no one else has 
yet looked for answers to questions of che type raised here. 
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In view of the paucity of research in this area, what I am about to say 

ıbout the traces of the trifunczional figure in these writings must be regarded 
's a mere preface to work yet to be undertaken. For even this much I am 
whally in the debt of Guy Lobrichon, whose work has led him to lock 
vlosely at just one afıhe sacred texts commented on by the masters of Laon, 
11 important one to be sure: the Bock of Revelation, or the Apocalypse. A 
fiery book, on which attention was still focussed in the time of Anselm and 
his disciples, since the dream of the crusade had nor yet mer with disap- 
peintment, the immense theater had not yet been dismancled, and Christen- 
lom still awaited, anxiously, the harbingers of the Second Coming. One fact 
begs our attention: among these glosses and commentaries on the 
Apocalypse, we find a tripartite figure. Is it nor the very same one that was 
used carlier by Adalbero, and that the cathedral clergy at Laon in the carly 
twelfth century rerained in its memory? 

The figure in question was presscd into service to explain verses 9-10 of 
chapter $ of Revelation, the “new song” sung before the Lamb by the four 
beasts and ıhe four-and-twenty elders (the very same scene was chosen 
Jluring this same period 10 adorn, in sculpred form, the tympanum of Moic- 
sac, as the symbolic representation of the two Christian mysteries of the 
Incarnarion and the Redemption); “For thou wast slain, and hast redeemed 
us to God by the blod our of every kindted, and tongue, and people, and 
nation; and hast made us unto our God kings and priests and we shall reign 
on the earth.” Heaven stands open, rcady to receive huinaniıy. Mankind, 
eleansed far the ascent, delivered from sin, hence from inequality, had re- 
turned by way of the priesthood to the original unity ofthe childeen of Ciod. 
“Kindred,”” “tongue,” “people,” “nation”: these terms, reflecting the di- 
versity of the human species which would he abolished in the Anal moment, 
were in John’s text massed in support of the statement that all men, of every 
kind, were called, were redeemed by the sacrifice of the Lamb. In a discur- 
sive commentary said to be the work of Anselm of Laon himself and ostensi- 
bly dating from 1100-1110, we find an explanation of each af the ahave 
words from the Vulgate. In particular of the word tribubus which in che 
Bible de Jerusalem was translated as “race” [and which appears here as 
“kindred.” from she English of ıhe King James version Trans. )): "Fix om- 
aibus tribus,—"let us understand,” says Anselm, “ıhe men of Prayer 
loratores}, the Knights [mälizes], and the peasants [agricolae],” Ihe same 
explanation is repeared each time the word trabars in John’s text evokes the 
wwal, tangible divisions of humarı society (Rev. 5:9, 13:7, 14:6), whereas on 
other oceasions, where the term occurs in a different sense, the explanation 

junges as well, invoking instead the venerable tripartition of virtues: Noah, 
Daniel, and Job; the virginai, the continent, and the married, In a gloss 
elnborated again by Anselm himself or perhaps by a member of his group, 
the Figure recurs in vircually the same form: “knighrs (mlires], laborers 
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[laborantes], celebrants of the rite of sacrifice [sacrificantes].”S And to take 
one final example, the same formula appears again a little later, in aboue 
1120, in a more pedantic form that is even more reminiscent of Adalbero 
(oratores, defensores, agricolae), as an explanation of the same biblical 
Passage, this time in the commentaty contained in a manuscript of the Liber 
Horidus by Lambert of Saint-Omer.5 The fact is striking. For a time we had 
ceased to hear the clerks, The moment they become audible once more, we 
find them repeating words uttered a century earlier by Adalbero, Hence 
these earlier utterances had not disappeared into oblivion. Trifuncrionaliry 
is mentioned in commentaries on the divina pagina originating in only one 
place—the very city in which Adalbero had worked. Moreover, the formula 
first uttered in Laon is echoed only in northern France; as Guy Lobrichon 
has established, it was not adopted by commentators on che Apocalypse 
chen working in Germany or Italy. There is nothing to confirm—bhut chen 
again, there is nothing to refute, either—thc hyporhesis that Anselm and his 
followers {did they share Guibert of Nogent's animosity toward the “old 
traitor"?) may have looked into the unfinished manuscript of the Carmen. 
Our first impression—and a profound one it is—is that of a coninuity of 
the trifunerional image in the memory of the northern French elergy. Must 
we reject the idea that Adalbero was shouting in the desert? Have wc not 
been misled by the circumstance chat only monastic writings have come 
down ta us fram the period prior ro the early twelfeh century? 

Lei us take a closer look at ıhe matter. Can we establish whether or nor 
the formula in the commentaries and glosses stems directly from either 
Adalbero or Gerard? As a preliminary, consider the following question: Are 
the words really thc same? As for orator, there is no doubt; agricola, too, 
and even laborans can pass muster. Bur there is one important differencee— 
extremely important in view of the meaning attached to ıhese terms by che 
prelates of the year 1000—in the substitution of miles tor bellator (or bng- 
nator). Thus the vocabulary in use in the school of Laon in che early twelfth 
century does not precisely coincide wich that used in che earliest formula- 
tions of trifunctionality. The language is rarher that of the peace oachs and 
charters. Like their comrade, Guibert of Nogent, as well as the many scribes 
then employed in drawing up public and private documents, the masters did 
not look upon the military function as the province solely of the prince, 
wielding the royal sword. Their glance embraced knighrhood as well. They 
therefore adapted the Adalberonian schema to the palpable realities of so- 
cial organization. Unless, perhaps, they drew from another sourcee—possibly 
Finglish? The ties chat ar that time bound Laon to the cities and monasteries, 
on the other side of the Channel are well known: had not Anselm himself 
visited them? The methods used by Anselm and his pupils in their work 
should be borne in mind. They were taking up the baton handed them by 
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their predecessors. They started with older commentaries on the Apocalypse 
nd improved on them. These were Carolingian commentaries, all of which. 
Jlefined tribus in che same naive manner, deriving from a chance similarity, 
un assonance that was virwally a play on words: “tribubus id est tribus 
ordinibus"— “the tribes are the three orders.”” The masters of Laon might 
have read this phrase, but by their day its meaning was no longer clear. 
Uhrce orders? Whar might that have meant? Gonscientiously, they added 
Jletails, indicating that in this case there could not possibly have been a 
teference, as there was in other passages, to the Ihree orders of Saint Jerome 
that would immediately have sprung to mind. At issue here was rather the 
living, tangible society, which existed in the realm of the temporal, of flesh, 
of history; the “three orders” (tribus) referred to the social, and nor the 
moral, sphere. Hence they reverteil 10 the trifuncrional figure: chere were 
!hose who pray, those who fight, those who work. Is there any way to avoid 
drawing the conelusion that they found this particular formulation of the 
Iirpartite image in one of the Carolingian commentaries kept in their library, 
one of the commentaries they were bent on improving? This was in fact the 
«ase. As we saw earlier,” the image may be found in che writing efHaymo of 
Auxerre, in whose work the clerks of Laon might have read a gloss on the 
word tribus chat mentions the three words sacerdotes, milites, agricultores. 
That is enough to convince me that Anselm and his disciples borrowed their 
explanation in terms of trifunctionality not {rom Adalbero but rather from 
Haymo, merely shifting it from Revelation 3:7 to $:9—and what is more, 
this particular text was very likely onc that Adalbero himself had read: ir 
numbered among the books in his collection. We may look upon the com- 
mentary written in the Laon scriptorium, not far from that collection, shortly 
after the composition in nearby Lotharingia of rhe life of Saint Dagobert, as 
the last echo of a notion first conceived by a monk in the favorable climate 
of ıhe Carolingian renaissance—a monk who appcars to have been ıhe 
öriginal sourse, at least wirhin che boundaries of the particular cultural 
ion we have been cxamining, of the classificatory schema whose fate we 
have been attempting to trace. 

Two further points. In the writings of che Laon schuol, only passing 
tmention is made of trifunctionality. No one felt the need to use trifunction- 
ality in arguing for reform aimed at restoring earthly society to the Pperfec- 
tion envisaged in the divine plan through a new balance of power and a 
different assignment of roles. On the contrary, the trifunctional theme was 
üsed to account for the imminent withering away of carthly society. Time 
was coming to an end; all disparities among men were vanishing; the old 
social steuerures were now devoid of sense. John’s text brought them co mind 
hust at the moment they ceased to be of sonsequence. So far as we know, this 
was the only time that the masters of Laon alluded to isifunctionaliey. And a 
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fleeting allusion it was. How can we fail to note the striking fact chat men 
tesorted to the trifunctional thene as they were being blinded by the splen- 
dor of their eschatological fantasies, and as the verses of the Apocalypse sent 
their imaginations wandering far from earth and the provinces of che ra- 
tional, into the realm familiar ro John Scotus Erigena, and so to Dionysius? 
Then, too, it is worth noting that as ıhe twelfth century wore on, commen- 
tators in this particular region gradually abandoned this way of explaining 
the word iribus as it is used in the verses in question. To my mind, this 
confirms the hypothesis that the trifunetional image underwent no revival in 
the Laon school in the early twelfch century, and that we are merely hearing 
a muffled echo of the past, about 10 die out entirely. After the middle of the 
century, ihey dropped it altogether in favor of either Jerome's three orders 
of merit and the symbolism of Noah, Daniel, and Job, or else the three 
“peoples” Greek, Hebrew, and Gentile.® Their choices are most en- 
lightening. If other ternarities came to the forc, in particular the ternarity of 
cultural} influences—the synagogue, the Greck church, and the Latin 
church—and above all the ternarity that formed the backbone of the moral 
value system, can we escape the conclusion that the school’s masters 
thought thereby to improve the instruction they were offering to fledgling 
moralisrs in fulfillment of the mission wich which they were charged? Im- 
provements in the techniques of instruction led to the rejection of defnitions 
'handed down from venerable sources but no longer suited to the realities of 
the day. Such definitions might confuse the students, men who would some- 
day need to speak clear)y and so would have to be able ro idenrify the social 
status of rheir auditors with precision. Indeed, the rescarch being carried on 
in the cathedral schools was directed toward a science rather than an ideol- 
ogy of society. Accordingly, the inadequacy, uselessness, and even worse, 
deceptiveness of the trifunctional schema with its crude distinetion between 
warriors and peasants loomed ever larger in the cyes of the masters. This 
was anı advance of major importance. Let us next try to take a closer look at 
the course it followed. 


HUCH OF SAINT-VICTOR 


To that end, ler us now Icave Laon and head for Paris, following the current 
ıhat siowly carried ıhe boldest truch-seckers toward the banks of the Seine, 
Hugh of Saint-Victor is an excellent observer. He was some thirty or forty 
years younger than Anselm. Having come from Germany to artend rhe lec« 
tures of William of Champeaux, whose teaching was directly inspired by che 
Laon school, he stayeıl on in Paris, tcaching there himself from 1125. The 
group, or schola, that he led was affiliated not with the cloister of Notre 
Dame but rather wich its purified offshoot, so to speak, the collegiare church 
of Saint-Victor. There, ar some distance from the city to insure the necessary 
isolation, but at its gates so as not to be cut off from the most vital of secular 
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Joings, William of Champeaux had established his own version of an or- 
dered, exemplary environment wherein men tried to emulate the apostles in 
ıbstinence, while at the same time delving into the sources of knowledge. In 
MHugh’s time Saint-Vicror offered a natural counterpart to Saint-Denis, 
which with each passing day grew more ormate; at Saint-Denis one und 
\turgieal pomp, while a: Saine-Victor asceticism was coupled with in- 
'ellectual striving, Ic was the major center of pastoral, hence of educational 
eesearch: the school of ‚he masters. How was one to be a good mayfsters 
What texts could most usefully be read and explained to students who 
would one day repcat what they had learned? These questions were on che 
miinds ofall the intellectuals who were tising steadily in the Church hierar- 
chy, who were bit by bit taking over frorn the bishops ıhe most luminous 
aspects of their role, and who were led by pride to identify themselves wirh 
Christ. Take Abelard, for insrance, who scrutinized the mystery ofthe Tren- 
ty; he reverts to Augustine's notion of correspondences among the three 
persons and the three categories mens, notitia, omor—which he alters by 
substituting another triad for the Jatter: “power,” “wisdom,” and “char- 
ity.”® Here *wisdom” is the attribute of the second person. The image of 
Jesus in che West has its history. In that history the present period was one 
61 preparation for the replacement af the image of the Lamb of the 
Apocalypse and ıhe Redeemer of the Synoptics by the new image of the 
Teacher, ar least in intellectual eircles. Could onc ask for a more striking 
sign of the rise of the masters, who, during the first half of the twelfth 
century, made up for the decline of monastieism by bringing down the 
temples of the old high culture?1C 
One portion of the work of Hugh of Saint-Victor was designed ro answer 
!hese questions. In his Didascalicon we find a superb plan for the reforın of 
Ihe educational system. It envisaged a considerable broadening of che basic 
vurriculum, handed down from Roman antiquity through the Carolingian 
pedlagogues; henceforch the trivinm was to serve as a mere propadeutic, 
Hiving access to an ümmense edifice that survcycd the twin panoramas facing 
the contemporary clerk: contemplation and action, Hugh’s first concern was 
10 distinguish the disciplines oflearning, which he classified logically, which 
he “ordered.” It is noteworthy, I ıhink, that in his proposed classification 
knowledge expands in scope by proceeding ıhrough a sequence of ter- 
»arities, As in all teaching, the progtession was ftom the elementary, the 
simple, the schenzatic, 10 the complex. This progress paralleled the gradual 
broadening of the clergy's view of che social world during this same period: 
Ihe initial, unsophisticated triangular figure gave way to a more complex 
YISion, necessary to encumpass the variety of phenomena that were en- 
sountered once che abserver left che cloister to ventuce onto the city’s 
byways and gaze upon the diversity of 2 flourishing eivilization, a narbulent 
nd growing world. The educational edifice was acmally a chree-storeyed 
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structure, whose three levels represented three stages in an ascension, a 
sublimation of the material ir: the spiritual. The learner’s itinerary began 
with the “mechanical arts" — physical activiies which included 
agrieulture—on the lowest level; the student then moved on to the second 
storey, which sheltered the venerable irivium—there the techniques of 
speaking and reasoning were taught in three phases; finally, he moved to the 
highest level, the stage of true higher Icarning, which was itself split into 
two segments, one placed above the orher, Each of them was tripartite: three 
applied disciplines trained the student for the “pracrical” life, namely, 
ethics, politics, and economics (the larrer a useful preparation for service to 
the res publica, hence to the prince}; these led on to the three “theoretical” 
disciplines whereby one could grasp the laws of the world and the reason of 
God, namely, physics, mathematics, and lastly, culminating the ascent, st 
the summit of all education, theology 

In parallel wirh che proposed course of study, Hugh’s coherent vision 
extended 10 a symmetrical discussion of the “profession,” or office, of mas- 
ter; ar the same time, his efforts at classification reached outside the 
framework of the school, to lay down the organizariona] autlines for an 
analogous process of initiation involving man and his position in the uni- 
verse. Hugh’s teachings to aspiring preachers arc summarized in On the 
Sacraments of the Christian Faith (De sacramentıs christianae fidei). In 
reading this work, we are struck by the force of his eschatological concerns: 
the whole argument is constructed with ultimate ends in view, on the basis 
of that life which hegins wich death. This would serve as a reminder— were 
any necessary—of the spiritual dimensior: of the school, in which periods of 
reading, meditation, and prayer alternated and ultimate'y merged. The men 
am diseussing now are my brothers, fellow professors. Imusr be careful lest 
1 forget that their actions were always the actions of priests, their words 
always the words of liturgy, and that the schola was first and foremost a 
gathering of pious men: the goal of education was inevitably eternity. 
Therein lies the explanation for the truly essensial relationship between the 
didactic works of Hugh of Saint-Victor and the mystical works of Dionysius 
the Areopagite that Hugh, in his Parisian haunts, never stopped reading and 
glossing. Indeed, the ternary hierarchies of Dionysius influence the thought 
of Hugh of Saint-Vietor as strongly as they did that of Adalbero and Gerard, 
particularly when Hugh turns to investigaring the social order in order to 
be in a position to act as mentor to men who one day would have to go out 
into che city among the people to make specches, hear coniessions, and 
bring salvation through the word. 

As a first example, consider the following definition of economics, the 
highest of the three practical disciplines, which is taken from the Di 
dascalicon: “Here we stand at the gateway to man’s fatherland. Here the 
estates and dignities are settled, here the functions and orders are distin- 
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guished. .. „" This mighr be mistaken for 1.oyseau—in any case, what Hugh 
calls econoraics was nothing less than the effore of intellectuals to replace Ihe 
fantasies and oversimplifications thar erstwhile scholars had deemed accept- 
uble images of society, and that still influenced current opinion, wich ra- 
tonal, scientific knowledge based on a new classification, more lucid, more 
precise, more fine-grained and thorough than the old. But above all “men 
kastening to return to their Fatherland are here taught how, in keeping with 
the order of their merits, they may enter into the angelic hierarchy.” The 
first step, then, was observation—and therein lay the novelty for the twelfih 
century. Immediately, however, this first step was hampered, caught in the 
trap of its preconceptions, in its respect far the auetores, for the venerable 
books—the same books used by Adalbero and Gerard still held sway over 
men’s minds. And so we meet with Augustine’s notion of men hastening in 
procession, and Dionysius’s recursion to the celestia} model, along with the 
idea that the absorption of human society by its true “fatherland,” beyond 
the veil of appearances, beyond change and corruption, might be facilitated 
insofar as society conformed beforchand to a hierarchical order based on 
the model of the more perfect society of angels. When it came to laying 
down a pragmatic moral code, the master looked first to heaven, and con- 
sidered re: only afterwards. Fantasy reigned no less imperiously than 
before, and since Hugh’s imagination remained under the influence of Di- 
onysius, the triangular, trinitarıan schema is a prevalent feature of his work. 
For a second example, we may turn to the treatise On the Enmest of ıhe 
Soul.” In this book the Church—the society of Christians—is compared to 
the trielinten, or nuptial banqueı hall, with its three beds, cach of which, 
following Roman tradition, Hugh of Saint-Victor envisaged as containing 
three guests. According to him, the metaphor was chosen because the 
Church consists of three “orders’’—these being in this instance the three 
orders of merit, the orders of Jerome and Augustine. In the Moral Ark of 
Noah"? (a tidle that reveals scholastieism’s aim: to move from Biblical com- 
mentary to the claboration of an ethical code), Hugh mentions three houses 
because, as he tells us, there are three “urders of believers’—and once again 
these symbolized three degrees of emancipation from carnality: “che first 
make legitimare use of che world [these were “narried people”), the second 
flee the world in the hope of forgetting it [these were the “continent”], the 
third have forgorten the world, and it is they who stand nearest to God.” 
Three degrees of detachment. Note the close correspondence berween 
Hugh’s ideas and those of Bernard of Clairvanıx (as I have been forced to 
treat clerks and monks separately in order to give a clear analysis of the 
historical situation, I should like to stress a point that might otherwise be 
overlooked, namely, that clergy and monastery throughout the twelfth 
century both belonged to the same tightly knir community of thought). 
Since, however, Hugh’s efforts went to equipping his disciples to reform 
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carnal society, the concerri to consign the world to oblivion did not prevent 
his turning his gaze upon the earth. This is what he does in that encyclopedic 
work, the De sacramentis. There he managed 10 extricate himself from che 
tyranny of the triad, bur only to fall under che sway of another ideological 
formalism, the Gelasian concept of binarity. In discussing reality and the 
tangible world, Hugh maintained along with Cardinal Humbert and all the 
Gregorians that there were two pofestates—a “terrestrial,” “secular” 
power, and a “spicitual” power: “there are, indecd, two lives, one on earth, 
the other in heaven, one corporeal, the other spiritmal.””13 “In each of these 
Powers there are several ranks |gradus] and orders [ordines] of power.” 
How many? Seven. Seven in each; seven among rhe clerks, because the 
sacraments of the order were seven in number; seven among Ihe laity for 
the sake of symmetry. Of what was going on outside the collegiate church, 
Hugh saw nothing; rather than observe, he reasoned, convinced that be- 
cause the social organism originated in the mind of God, it was rationally 
constructed, hased on a system of checks and balances. Again we note the 
strength of preconceived notion, of an invetcrate taste for symbolic corre- 
spondences. As in the Didascalicon, however, we find here a simple struc- 
ture made diverse, developed in harmonic sequences. But here ternarity has 
been wholly expunged from the exemplary social image. 

The attendant fear, however, was that this proliferation of roles might be 
taken as an indication of dissolution, disintegration. Accordingly, Hugh of 
Saint-Vietor reverted to the metaphor of che body as a way of restoring 
overall unity. “The holy Church is the body of Christ, called to life by one 
spirit, unified by onc faith, and sanctified,”” Christ, metaphorically the head 
wherein the two powers were joined, coordinated the various ranks. “The 
two sides are both ranged under a single head; they are deduced, as it were, 
from a single principle [logic once again] and referred to the one.” The use 
of this metaphor at Saint-Victor is clearly related 10 speculation there on the 
incarnation, speculation stimulared by the spectacle of a world wherein 
thanks to the combined efforts of all mankind nature was slowly being 
subdued. As in Christ, in man also two natures were enrwined. Similarly, in 
human society there were two orders, closely intertwined. The ıwu orders af 
laymen and clerks arc knit together in a homogencous whole “like che two 
sides of a single body.”!* For order to be maintained, though, one would 
have to obey the other. It was common knowledge which side was superior: 
the righr-handed side. Laymen were accordingly placed on the left, the 
siniscer, subordinate side. This artangemem of mauers was depicted üf not 
precisely when Hugh was writing then shortly ıhereafter) on the sculpted 
tympanum of Notre-Dame (subsequently replaced by the new facade, the 
present one): the Virgin was flanked thereupon by two personages repre- 
seuting the two “powers”; King Louis VII was placed to the left of this 
Eemale figure (who, as Gad’s flesh, the instrument of his incarnation, sym- 
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bolized the superior power, wisdom and strength}; the king knelt, attended 
hy symbols of the world drawn from the Gospel account of Christ’s 
infancy—the shepherds, the three magi, Herod; on rhe right, standing tall 
and erect in a clear posture of superiority, was the bishop.15 

To complete his picture, though, Hugh abandoned duality and returned 
to ternarity. On earth, to be sure, two lives existed, “one in which the body 
lives by che soul [and it was the function of the clergy, of intellectuals of che 
uitmost purity like che canons of Saint-Victor, to sustain that existenee by 
«istributing the eucharist and delivering sermons], the other in which the 
soul lives by God.”16 This implied first of all the existence of a third, 
atemporal sphere, and, second, rhar rhe clergy, which occupied the inter- 
nediate zone and communicatel wich tbe angels via the hierarchical net- 
work described by Dionysius the Areopagite, played the role of intercessor 
between heaven and earth. We have thus come full eircle back to the old 
ideas of Adalbero and Gerard. What is more, a major element of their 
ideological system has once again been pressed into service here, namely, the 
fundamental idea of mutval service derived from the notion of incarnation 
aud perfectly illustrated by the bodily meraphor: “just as in the human body 
cach part has its function, specific and distinet—and yer none acts alone and 
tor itself only,” so in che bady of the Church “ir is one for all, and all for 
une.” Quite obviously, exchange, charity, and the foregoing idea, raken 
together, bring us back to the concept of functionality. 

The thought of Hugh of Saint-Victor has been examined closely. Re- 
llected herein I sce something in the nature of mental disarray. The decisive 
turn has been taken both in the school and in che sculptor’s studio: now the 
iinperative has become to extricate oneself from the grip of the imaginary, to 
uncover what good might lurk in the flesh. The taste for the bodily 
metaphar is also indicarive of a very slow, imperceptible, unconscious re- 
habilitation of the flesh. This image was not invented by Hugh. He had read 
ofitin treatises once again drawn from the Carolingian legacy. In 841 it had 
been employed by Walafrid Strabo.!? For three centuries it had beerı con- 
signed to oblivion out of a kind of distaste, of shame at the sight of che body, 
Hugh dared make use of the meraphor before his students, at a time when 
the scholae, disciplined research teams, were showing a greater interest in 
nature, and, what is more {for this seems to me to havc had a far more 
determining influence on the evolution of high culture), were seeking to 
penetrate the mystery of the incarnarion. Turning to new concerns, scholars 
were making prodigious cfforts to classify men as well as plants and stars in 
“ more precise and rigorous manner. What might come to pass if this 
application of lucidity and intelligence to society were to reveal the in- 
adequacy of che traditional social taxonomies, chose backed by the author- 
ity of the Church Fathers? Anxiety. Hugh of Saint-Victor lived among 
books, From these came a number of quite rudimentary symbolic systems, 
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which took firm root in his memory. He was unable to work free oftheir 
infwence. And yer he saw the superabundant complexity of reality, and 
knew that no one of those systems by itself could reduce life’s sensuous 
profusion to order, whereupon he artempted to bring all of thern into play at 
once, seeking t0 combine one with another. Accordingly, at certain places 
his teachings resemble Adalbero's. He was drawn to Adalbero’s system by 
what he had found it Dionysius, namely, the bierarchies, and by Walafrid 
Strabo's assertion that order originated in reciprocity of service. The con- 
cept of function, or office, occupied a central position in his mind. But his 
knowledge of a society in which his students would one day have to play a 
leadership role had convinced hir of one thing: it was impossible 10 reduce 
the number of these functions to three. Thus for him the trifunctional figure 
was useful only as a pedagogical device. 


HoNoRıUS AUGUSTODUNENSIS 


Mental disarray. After all the books had been serutinized, memory ex- 
plored, the various systems of classification put to the test, combined, rear- 
ranged, and all had proved futile, men were still faced wich social relations 
grown clearly to0 complex ro be easily grasped or understood. There is 
undoubtedly no better expression of the perplexity of the masters in the 
early decades of the twelfth century than that teeming and ill-assorted work 
that is collected under the name of one man, Honorius Augustodunensis, 
According to the specialists, he was not from Autun—and yet, at the time‘ 
this man was completing his work, during the episcopacy of Edenne of Bäge, 
in 1135 or thereabouts, when sculptors of genius were transeribing to the 
stone of tympanums and capitals what seems indeed to have been the flower 
of the new humanism, Autun represented the most refined expression of a 
meditation on the brotherhood of man and Christ and on personal re- 
sponsibility. Of Honorius virtually nothing is known.'® Not even whether 
he died in 1125-27 or lived until 1158. Was he a hermir or a Benedictine! 
monk? If the latter, he was a monk who traveled the workd, roving farther 
afield even than Raoul Glaber, claiming for monks che right to speak, to 
tcach, to come to grips with the world as the clerks were doing, a proponent 
of a sort of liberation of monasticism from the cloister, which would have 
joined monks and clerks together in pastoral activities. He may have been 
an Irishman, drawn t0 the continent like so many inhabitants of the isles by 
a thirst for knowledge, probably spending the latter portion of his life in 
Germany, where some think he entered the monastery of Saint James of 
Ratisbon. In any case, particular attention was paid to his teachings in 
Germany. It is probable, however, that Honorius for a time took a part in 
the schools of northern France, and that he was familiar with what was 
being taught at Laon and Chartres, i.e., ar Paris, at the beginning of the 
century. Accordingly, this ehusive personage does nor fall entirely outside the 
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purview of aur study. More than that, he is of interest because his writings 
eujoyed a considerable and lasting success in northere. France; more than 
cıghty manuscripts of bis Elueidarfum are preserved there, for example. 

His work is profuse, overabundant. Honorius was certainiy not re- 
sponsible for all the works that have been fathered on him. But there is no 
cason he could not have written the bulk of them, provided that one is 
ınclined to accepr the later date of death and stretch out the chronology of 
(he manuscripts, At the end of his life, his efforts were directed exclusively to 
eommenting on the Bible. In his younger days, however, in the time of his 
travels in France among the magistri, prior te the great summas of Hugh of 
Saint-Victor, his taste ran to composing sermons based on his leeture or 
reading nores. This he did in order to spread his teaching in a convenient 
lorm, within reach of the ordinary clerk, and tailored so as to be useful for 
the purposes of preaching. He succceded: his books were everywhere read, 
copied, and passed from hand to hand, and were also widely used as manu- 
als. 

The names given them are revealing. Elxeidarium: Honorius' purpose 
was to cnlighten, to sprcad illumination; Specwlum ecclesiae: like the 
Carolingian bishops, he held out a mirror which enabled men to know 
themselves berter, to correct their behavior, and compose their features; but 
he hoped ıhat his mirror would be held up nor only before the prince but 
rather before the “Church,” i.e., all of Christian society—that at the very 
feast it would be held out to the multitudes gathered in the urban churches 
16 hear the oratory of his readers, the clergy. In this we see how during the 
second “renaissance,” thac of the twelfrh century, the mission of the orator, 
or rhetor (Honorius was thoroughly inbued with che Rheinriea ad Heren- 
nium), was enlarged, The format was still one of dialogue between master 
and disciple—the level of educational technique was stil] quite primitive, 
like Akuin's: ıhe Eiueidarium is a series of brief questions and answers, like 
a basic catcchism in mintature. Now, however, the disciple was no longer 
Charlemagne but rather the segment of the laity just emerging from rustic 
simplicity, the clergy being charged with the mission of guiding these taymıcn 
towards salvarion hy means of the word. From this period of his life, during 
which he busied himself with the work of vulgarizarion, standing between 
Ihe learning of the school and the thought of the ordinary man, Honorius 
left as his legacy to us historians of ideology an irreplaccable record: 
through him we can gain access, we think, to what che average clerk, the 
jouraneyman of the pulpiz, might hav# known of the discussions of society 
being carried on in scholarly circles in northern France during the liferime of 
Anselm of Laon. Our impression that this was a period of hesitant search- 
ing, during which various classificatory systems were tried out one by one, is 
thereby reinforced. 

In the Eincidarium, w: 


en before 1101, ıhe proposed classification was 
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of the most commonplace variety.!® There were two intersecting di- 
chotomies. One, horizontal, separated those who led from those who must 
obey; the other, vertical, divided clergy from laity. But matters were ar- 
ranged in this way in order to answer the question on the mind of every 
leader, of all ihe prelati, or guides, particularly those “prelates” of third or 
fourth rank who preached in the faubourgs, namely, the question put by 
Duke William 1 of Normandy te abbot Martin: Who would be saved? 
Could a man find salvation in hisorder? What dangers and what duties were 
specific to each? To improve the instruction of the faithful, Honorius taught 
his listeners to distinguish categories, which were also ranks, among the 
subditi —i.e., among the lock shepherded by his pupils. These were not 
three in number, but rather four. The clergy led the way—they were treated 
separately; for them the important thing was to be pure, to stand aloof from. 
the world; priests, other “ministers,” and monks were all equal in chis 
respect, Next came the rzilites; they, t00, were subjugated—to the prince, as 
Ppriests werg to the bishops and the masters; che men of war had only the 
slirnmest chance of being saved: che temprations to pillage and vainglory 
were too strong; God’s wrath was upon them; this Honorius proved by 
citing several verscs of Scripturc; these were intended to be used as themes 
for appropriate sermons. Such was the technique of the pastoral mission, 
which a book of this kind was designed to aid: it consisted first in making a 
diagnosis of the malady, the infecrion, which took on forms peculiar 10 each 
social estate; and second in administering care, in purging the purulenee, in 
foreing every man to examine himself lest he incur the promised punish- 
ments, of which reminders were issued. In any case, Honorius locked upon 
knighthood much as the proponents of the peace of God had donc: it was 
damned; ic was the devil’s lair. As for the men of the third function, the 
Elncidariam—like Saint Bernard—distinguished between two kinds: some 
lived in the city, e.g., merchants, artisans, and entertainers; all of them were 
utterly and equally condemned, because they swindled and lied—the 
traubling new world in which those disquieting, unpredictable forces that 
threatened to disrupt the established order could be sensed festering fright- 
ened Honorius, as it had frightened Guibert of Nogent; the others, the 
agricolae, or peasants, were by contrast noble savages, the only human 
beings (apart from infants under three years of age still unable co speak) 
assured of reaching paradise: “for the most part, they will be saved, because 
they live in simplicity, and because they feed the people of God by their 
sweat.” Suo sudore—tiabor, dolor: to work for others was a work of pen- 
itence, an instrument of personal redemption. Thus one of the key compo- 
nenes of the ideological system of Adalbero and Gerard remained in place, 
justfying the seigniorial mode of production through exchange of mutual 
services, and inundating with hope of hcavenly recompense the rancor and 
rebellious spirit present, it was sensed, to a fearsome degree in the laboring 
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‚lass. More than that, to depict the pcasantry routinely escaping perdition 
was to provide all those clerks whose tastes inclined them to keep to the 
towns with an excellent alibi: what was the use of wearying oneself in 
villages and fields, of wallowing in filh? The front lines in the war against 
Satan lay not in the countryside, but rather in the castles and cheir maraud- 
ing garrisons, and above all in the cities and towns. Thus the specialists in 
the cura animarum were led for a time to regard the trifunctional schemma as 
ubsolete and ineffectual: the “people” were to be found in two distinct zones 
in which the mission of preaching and granting absolution had to be carried 
aut in very different ways. 

In the Specuhem ecclesiae, no doubt of more recent composition albeit 
prior to 1105, the same question is raiscd, but its object has now shifted.20 
Here the focus is on certain prayers said at mass, during the offertory, which 
provided the priest with anı opportunity to indicate for whom the suffrages 
were intended and thereby to tnveigh against the traps laid by the devil, and 
accordingly to moralize. For whom were special prayers to be offered up? 
The peasants were no longer of concern: they had no need of special help. 
Ihe dead, on the other hand, were in this respect foremost, for their need 
was greater than anyone else’s. Next came all among the living who suffered 
in tribulation: among them we find monks, pilgrims, scafarers, and captives. 
Finally, attention turned to those who led, charged with the mission of 
guiding the rest. For this group, the treatise merely adopted the Gelasian 
classification, erecting two parallel hierarchies in the manner of Walafrid 
Strabo: on one side, the pope, the bishops, the priests, all men “comprised in 
the sacred orders,” the Church—the secular Church, exhorted to do its 
utmost to carry its light to the world; and on the other, the dukes, the 
counis, lords of every kind, ranged behind he king instituted by God as his 
“namesake,” exhorted to treat the “subject people” mercifully. In all chis 
there is nothing new, save that the monks are treated as a group apart, 
coupled with those who face the greatest danger and suffering. 

Once again we find various criteria being used on atrial basis in an effort to 
arrive ara usable classification. In the main bady ofthis work, this epitome of 
effective preaching technique wherein the clergy found what it was looking 
tor, thar effort ıs carried to even greater lengths. To carry the message home, 
to insure that the seed being sown would fall on fertile ground, the 
inirror—that tool of reformation—had 10 be tilted at the proper angle 
towards each of the many faces in ıhe crowd of listeners. Accordingly, a re- 
fned social analysis was needed. It was also apparent that the four categories 
were no longer adequate. One by one, therefore, the Speculung focussed its 
atrention on the following groups of laymen, First, the lords, who were en- 
joined 16 secure a righreous administration of justice. Second, the knights, 
who were to crasc their pillage (we ıhus observe the continued prevalence 
of this image of che warrior class, terrorizingthe populace with its cavalcades, 
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or patrols, enforcing the collection of taxes—whereby this group came to be 
seen as the agent of seigniorial collections and confiscations, whereas justice, 
i.e., redistribution, was exercised by the “potentates’” whom they served. 
Honorius accordingly saw the lay aristocracy as consisting of two strata, one 
set above the other in rank). Third, the rich, who were to give alms. Fourth, 
the poor, who were to be patient (disparities in economic condition were be- 
ginning to command attention). Fifth, the merchanrs, enjoinednotto defraud 
their clients. Sixch, ıhe peasants (norwithsranding)}: “they shall obey the 
priests, they shall not exceed the limits, they shall pay the tithe” (this counsel 
says a great deal about the fear inspired by the pcasantry, that alien and dan- 
gerous group; in a negative sense, it sheds lighr on the theater of class conflier 
in the Church domains, ir a rural world felt to be restive and wracked by anti- 
dlerical and antidecimal “heresy”). Seventh, the married—this was where 
women wormed their way in among society’s representative fgureheads—at 
the very end of the line, 

Because its purpose was exchusively pracrical, such a classification is re- 
miniscent of the systems used by the charter writers, and accordingly shows 
less affinity with the theoretical models constructed by ideologues like 
Gerard and Adalbero. The aim was to adhere closely to society’s tangible 
contours, to take in reality—that which the senses could reveal about the 
world—by tauching, listening, arıd looking; a produet of the school, this 
desire to get a grip on reality soon impelled culture gencrally to move very 
gradually towards realism: Honorius eschewed speaking of collectivities, of 
an ordo that could nor be observed or deduced from sensory experience but 
rather had to be postulated or revealed through mystical experience. "This 
led him to take up a position with regard to the problem opposed to that 
taken by the Carolingian speculatores: what they wanted was to use the‘ 
princes as a medium through which the image of an internal order, 
established in ıhe king’s palace and modeled on an invisible organization, 
mysteriously divined—that of celestial sociery—might be projected exter- 
nally onto the entire body social; whereas Honorius, like a confessor en- 
gaging his penitents in dialogue one by one, began instead with the singular. 
Tess attentive to structures than to cases, he applied general evangelicall 
Precepts to particular situations, one at a time. We do not know what 
teaching his Specwlum reflected. At all events Honorius seems in this work 
to have been less dependent on the schools of Francia. If he was followinga 
tradition, was it not rather that of the countries of the Empire? Is he not a} 
member of the family consisting of Bonizo of Sutri, Ratherius of Verona, 
and Isidore of Scville? 

But now that empirical methods had ar last succeeded in laying bare the 
obvious fact that in sociery nothing was fixed and everything changeable, 
that it was idle to look for neat pigeonholes and categories, this popularizing 
weiter became concerned—like Hugh of Saint-Victor before him—with the 
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hecessity of restoring some semblance of unity, with the need to organize. 
With the analysis complete—or, rather, even while it was still under 
way—Honorius accordingly felr the need to synthesize. How? This is what I 
find interesting about him: his uncerrainty over what means to choose, a 
trait he shares with all the schoolmen of hıs day. As a first solution he tried 
number symbolism— was the universe not musical, a great cithara, and were 
harmonies not omnipresent? Honorius accordingly shuffled and reshuffled 
the deck. As key to the social order, he first took the figure nine, following 
Dionysius, with his nine choirs of angels.?? Next, he tried seven, the seven 
virtues; or eight, the eighr beatitudes. He identified four “orders”—the or- 
ders of the elect—or five—the orders of the faithful (married, widows, vir- 
gins, monks, and pricsts). One number, however, tecurs constantly: three, 
naturally. All che triads reemerge.?? 

One of them seems to have been invented by Honarius. In the treatise Or 
the Image of Ihe World—of the two extant versions, I shall use the second, 
which dates from after 1133—he says that ““mankind [what remained of it 

ıfter the flood in the world’s second age, a father and three boys] was di- 
vided ın three, among the Ziberi, the milizes, the servi; the “free” descending 
Irom Shem, the “knights’” from Japhet, the “slaves” from Ham.?* In all of 
Honorius’ work, the prolixity of which has been mentioned, this is the only 
appcarance of a figure resembling that used by Adalbero and Gerard. It is 
much distorted, moreover; the classification is not traced back to the origins 
of the species but is rather part of history, being assigned a date; more than 
that, the functions have been replaced by legal categories of status, or, more 
precisely, by degrees of freedom. Yer if we read carefully, we find that the 
image is really a trifunctional one. “Slaves,” servi: the word is Adalbero’s, 
ıpplied here to the descendants of Ham, who are damned, sunk in servitude 
ıs a result of his sin: Saint Jerome had earlier meditated on the sin of Noah’s 
son and its consequences. Of course, neither Adalbero nor Gerard spoke of 
“frec men’; they used the word oratores; they also used bellatores rather 
Ihan “knighrs.”” Nevertheless, Honorius was merely using different words to 
express an idea identical to the one the two bishops had had in mind in 
1025. This is proved by a passage in another of his books, the Summa 
#loria.2® We read there har Shem prefigured the “priesthood”; Japhet, the 
"kingdom”; as for the third son, “who is placed in the service [or ‘in the 
servitude’] of his two brothers,” he is to be understood as representing the 
“people [populus], subject [subjectus] to the priesthood and the kingdom, 
and Jlike2] che Jewish people serving [or “in bondage to] both. ” Thus Noah’s 
two eldest sons represcnted the two parts of the Gelasian binarity, re- 
spectively custodians of the two powers, the two swords. Liberated by 
divine law, the “free men,” the sons of Shem, were consequently members of 
the sacerdota! order, as the Carmen explains; the “knights,” sons of Japhet, 
those who administer ıhe kingdom of this workl by the sword, were (as they 
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had been for Adalbero and Gerard} the princes, of the blood of kings, bur 
here attended by their underlings—on this point, Honorius parted company 
with the two prelates and adopted the views embodied in the peace of God; 
the slaves, for their part, were men “in bondage” by dins of their labor, 
together with the Jews, the opposition clergyllaity being superimposed upon 
that of church/synagogue. 

To bring everything together, Honorius also made use (literally every- 
thing is to be found in the work of this compiler) of the twofold metaphor of 
architecture and the bady. In the ırearise entitled Jewel of the Soul,”* he 
sought to use architecture (in a period of construction on the most vast and 
ambitious scale imaginable, the time of that grandiose endeavor to sym- 
bolize the Christian people, the universe, knowledge, and God himself in 
stone) to make manifest the complementarity of functions. As the principle 
of authority stood ar the center of Honorius’ thinking (as ir did also for 
Adalbero, Gerard, Hugh of Saint-Victor, and all his comrades, the masters, 
who kept firm control over the group, or “school,” that they headed), the 
leadership constituted the structural members of the great edifice: the 
bishops were its pillars, on which everything rested; but chey were aided by 
the princes, who formed the arches. Lighe—and all of idcology’s glimmering 
reflections—entered through clerestory windows symbolizing the ““doctors,” 
these heing solidly framed by the arcatures of power. Overhead, the knights 
formed the protective roof. The Jaboratores were left to prostrate chem- 
selves, to press in upon one another at the very bortom of ıhe structure, 
huddling togerher to form the floor that the others trod underfoot. Powerful 
imagery. The bodıly image was earlier and more frequently invoked: the 
Elncidarinm and the Speculum®” had already made it familiar by the time 
Hugh of Saint-Vicror wrote his Trearise on the Sacraments. Honorius was 
thus the first 10 make use of Walafrid Strabo’s metaphor, which he com- 
pleted, notably by adding fect to ıhe organism: the pcasants. The image 
obsessed him constancly. At the very end of his life, perhaps in 1153, when 
he was shut up and no longer able to move, composing commentaries on the 
divina pagina, he reverted to it one Jast time in connection with the Song of 
Songs, a book that enchanted the amorous twelfth century—regardless of 
whether that amorousness was profane or mystical in nature. It occurs 
twice. On the Äirst occasion,28 the image takes the same form it had earlier in 
the Eiseidarium. But the second rime,?° the body social is compared not to 
the body of Christ but rather co che bejewelled body of ıhe bride, the 
Sulamite. Honorius was dreaming: he saw more differences, more divisions 
than he had noticed before: now the peasants were not the feet, but the 
thighs, and conjugal partners the stomach, which was adorned with ivory 
and sapphire. In this somewhat delirious dream imagc, the ordo was seen as 
embellishment of the female body, as it were. Nu other bodily image in 
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Church literature makes such allusion to sc«—fleeting, ambiguous, and yet 
direct. 


Digressing (was it really a digression?) to consider Honorius Au- 
gustodunensis was not wasted effort. It has helped us to understand why the 
masters, in the first half of the twelfth century, dropped the trifunctional 
system of classification used by Gerard and Adalbero, and why the restora- 
tion of the clergy, the episcopate, and che writing workshops associated with 
the cathedrals did not rescue the systern pur togerher by the hishops of Laon 
and Cambrai just after the ycar 1000 from the oblivion into which it had 
fallen in the schools. In northern France, the enthusiastic groups of re- 
searchers that took the lead in the battle for knowledge still looked to 
tradition, to the “auchors”; they were nevertheless learning to take the 
campiications of the body social into account—and particularly the compli- 
cations of their own ecelesiastical society. The Church was agitated by the 
rivalry of the “diverse orders,” whose numbers were constantly multiplying. 
Its monastic contingent was fragmented by the variety of observances, and 
its canonical contingent by ıhe unequal strietness of the rule. Ir is conceiv- 
able that experience of many new distinct “professions” within the Church 
increased the skill of the clergy in “making distinctions,” and made them 
more attentive to the similarly increasing complexity of profane society. 
They cast about for formulas that would make it possible to describe the 
diversity accurately without curtailing it too drastically. Ar the same rime, 
the need to gain mastery over the secthing society with which they were 
confronted led them to give the concept of “office,” or function, a prom- 
inent place in cheir thinking, in light of the principles of “concord,” sol- 
idarity, mutuality, and “charity” to which they attached grear value owing 
to the new diligence in meditating upon the Gospels. But how many func- 
tions were there in thts world in Hux wherein city and country each day 
stood in starker contrast, as the division of labor proceeded apace on every 
level of sociery? Then, too, the importance of categorizations other than the 
ternaty variety had increased, as these had proved useful, and were con- 
tinuing to be used, in the struggle for the independence of the spiritual and 
for the purification of the clergy. The upshor was that a quadripartite 
classification gained favor. This differed, however, from the quadripartition 
ordinarily used by monks: it stemmed from the intersection of two 
binarities—one of ıhem proposed by Pope Gelasius, separating the 
ecelesiastical from the lay power, the other by Pope Gregory, setting the 
rulers apart from ıhe ruled, Overlaying this intersection was the triad 
virgins-continent-married, more potent than ever. Invoked more ıhan any 
other metaphor by the masıers of Laon,>° this larter figure owed its power to 
the fact that it was cspecially well suited to the claboration of a sociolugy of 
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sin—sin experienced primarily as sexual—and still more to the fact that it 
was uppermost in the minds of prelates preoccupied with marital problems, 
the most pressing of the difficulties faced by men engaged in the pastoral 
mission. Indeed, in the eyes of the Church the entire moral order now 
rested on marriage. Its own officials were forbidden to marry, By contrast, 
the Church proclaimed that for anyone who was neither priest nor monk, 
no decent life existed outside the context of matrimony, home and 
“hearch” the finest mesh in the net that held he populace captive in parish 
and manor. In ıhe end, quaternity, ternarity, and the like all proved too 
simple. The trifunctional schema, at any rate, was discarded, cast aside to 
languish in a forgotten corner of the workshop. 

Of course, not all clerks whose writings have come down to us were 
employed in improving implements for use by the agents of the pastoral 
mission, Some had chosen instead to serve the lay state. They, too, faced 
organizational problems. They, too, had to adapt classificatory models to 
meet new requirements. They, too, were called upon to come up wich an 
image of sociery—and no doubt the need in rheir case was far more urgent, 
What they were asked to provide was a pragmatic tool, designed to meet the 
needs of the temıporal princes. 


20 


IN THE SERVICE OF PRINCES 


With the grear leap forward made by material civilization and culture, the 
twelfth century witnessed a diversificarion of “oecupations.”” Teaching was 
one ofthe new professions. But among the clerks who attendexl the lectuures of 
the masters, there were some who eyed another ministerium, another office 
even more readily accessible, and even more profitable, wherein a man born 
with nothing had a good chance to rise rapidly if he was competent arıd 
loyal: the service of the prince. 

A fine instrument very quickly brought to 3 pitch of perfection, the school 
was not realiy designed to prepare students for a civil profession of this 
kind. Normally, the school trained the servants of God. By the second third 
of the twelfth century, the bishops—soon to be followed by the popes—had 
begun to worry about the diversion of a segment of the student population 
into profane employments, a secular “brain drain” that they looked upon as 
a waste. They condemned the litterati (some of whom even boasted the title 
of master, and might have applied their knowledge to divine tasks, to the 
elucilation of God’s messages) who no longer cared about serving in the 
Church. For their part, these turncoats had no trouble with their con- 
sciences, For them to serve the great men of this world in their households, 
and to carıy the good work therein, was a salutaty thing, was it not? What 
conceivablc way of improving lay sociery was better than ro live in familiar- 
ity with its rulers so as to castigate their wrongdoing and point out the path 
of righteousness, since the spiritual uplift of the populace depended on its 
leaders, and since the wickedness of the lay “prelates”” redounded to their 
subjects as well? There was general agreement that the most urgent task was 
to convert che noble households, the breeding grounds of putentes and 
milites. It was there that a beginning had to be made. With the head. In 
keeping with the general trend toward dispersal of the powers and attributes 
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of royalty, chapels proliferated in the eleventh century. At first, dukes and 
counts established their own; by the period we are now considering, every 
aristocratic residence of any size harbored a staff of specialists in liturgy and 
literature. Most chaplains had been through the school; they had advanced 
beyond the elementary level. They taught the master’s sons to read and write 
Latin, regardless of whether or not the boys were destined for che 
Church—and the proliferation of such tutors contributed to the decline of 
the elementary disciplines of the trivium in the cpiscopal schools. Adapting 
the precepts of the Bible co the secular aristocratie value system, mingling 
what they remembered of the teachings of the auctores wich legendary epics 
and courtly tales, the chaplains preached sermons to the lord’s entire family. 
With this domestic teaching and instruction, the upper strata of profane 
society gradually assimilated a little of what was being studied in and dis- 
seminated by the schools. In princely courts great and small, the two 
cultures—chivaltous and sacred—intermingled. 

There were also clerks (usually the same ones) who helped improve the 
seigniorial administration of the patron who provided their meals. This was 
one of the functions of the chapel. To theirs the dukes of Normandy had 
once attracted adventurers from every comer of Europe—from Scandinavia, 
Britain, and Italy. By the lare eleventh century they were already at work 
laying the foundations of an efficient state apparatus. During the twelfth 
century this role was often filled by the collegia), the community of canons 
that was attached to every seigniory of any size. Distinct from the princely 
household, these institutions were neverrheless closely tied to it: rhe lord 
customarily had his place in the chapter, sometimes the most eminent one; 
he participated in the offices: close by the residences of the high nobility, the 
collegiate church was essentially the perfected form of the chapel. The <a- 
nons did the work of noraries, revising the charter formularies, bringing a 
strict and rational new order to the arsenal of social terminology therein 
compiled for better or for worse by preceding generations, thereby helping 
to classify and rank the population at large. In this way they did their part in 
arranging the pleats in the ideological garb. By considering how they rated a 
man's quality, chose new terms to characterize che proliferating social sub- 
groups, and ranked the hierarchical echelons in their lists of witnesses, we 
can gain an understanding of the outstanding features of their image of 
society--the most basic and widely current image, adapted to the practical 
demands of everyday life. At other times, however, these administrative 
officials and legal experts indulged in other, more literary forms of writing, 
They might do so on commission, or perhaps of their own volition, to 
advance their careers—not in order to detail a plan of reform (like Adaibero, 
Gerard, and to a certain extent the school masters) beit merely to recount a 
sequence of events. This they would undertake as observers of the urmost 
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lueidity, skilled in the art of setting down cach happening precisely in es 
proper place, In such a context they would delve more deeply into the 
vonceptual models that they used in order to achieve intellectual dominance 
over the complexity, changeability, and nebulousness ofthe social realnı, so 
asto be in a position co aid the prince in his worldly activities. Accounes of 
thıs sort are ofexceptional interest. I have chosen a particularly fine example 
Ihat happens to be pertinent to a period and region on which the present 
sıudy is focussed. Its author was Galbert of Bruges. 


GALBERT OF BRUGES 


Galbert was a man of the city—in a country, Flanders, in which urban 
terment had begun particularly early. He was a clerk, closely tied to the 
sollegiate church of Saint-Donatien, which he knew well from within. He 
was also one of the count’s notaries. In the very lively Latin of the chancel- 
leries, midway between rhetorical language and the Latin of daily inter- 
vourse, he gives a day by day account of the troubles that befell his country 
following the assassination—the sacrilegions murder—of the count, Charles 
the Good, by members of his own family in che midst o£ che canonical 
chapter and while the liturgy was in progress. From this account, Of the 
Assault, Betrayal, and Murder of the Glorious Charles, Count of Flanders,! 
he hoped to draw material for composing a hagiographic work to the glory 
of the martyr, for which he anticipared bounriful recompense. A canon of 
Ihörouanne unfortunately got the job done ahcad of him. The fruits of 
Galbert’s journalistie efforts remain in their raw state, unadorned, admira- 
ble in their directness. They are infinitely precious because of what they 
‚lisclose of the latent structures, of the vast range of things about which 
ordinarily nothing is said. More than that, though, they reveal the idenlogi- 
cal apparatus superimposed upon those structures in order to justify them, 
to impose order on them, 

A practical man, Galbert believed that the ordo in the social organization 
resided neither in the heavenly Jerusalem nor in the ecelesia nor in che 
Christian people, bur rather in the state. A regnuem, a “fatherland”: Flan- 
ders. Therein lay the novelty: in this case the foundation of the idcolagical 
cdifice was a “feudal principality” (as it is still often called), a foundation 
laid early and built of sturdy timber. Looked upon as a body, it was gov- 
erned (like che Church and the Kingdom of Heaven) by one man alone—the 
head, the “chief”; this was the count, the princeps, responsible by hereditary 
right for seeing that prosperity was attended by order. Implieit in this re- 
sponsibility was the necessity to maintain constant communication with the 
invisible, as well as to spend a portion of his time—the most useful 
Pportion—among his fellow canons, performing alorıg with them their cus- 
tomary ritnal actions, and reading from the usual books the customary 
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words. The happiness of all depended or: his physically taking part in the 
opus Dei. He prayed. Like King Robert an orator in onc aspecr of his 
person, the counr of Flanders was thus a prince of the first function. Even 
more, however, he was a beilator. By the sword above all did he maintain 
peace and justice. His mission was to ward off attackers and make the 
Flemish homeland a formidable fortress. Each spring, therefore, he gathered 
all the warriors of the principality togerher and led them from tournament 
to tournament—to inure them to the hardships of war, to make a display of 
their valor, and to add to the glory of the fatherland, In these athletic 
Outings their aggressiveness found arı outlet, much like that provided by the 
crusade—a trial undergone by Charles himself, the crowning achievement of 
his “childhood,” whereby he received initiation in che chivaltous virtucs. 
From such scasonal debauchery the count drew authority to impose limits 
on the use of arms within the confines of his state, for the settlement of 
disputes relying instead primarily on discussion, law, and wisdom. By ıhus 
relying on these regular outings to banish the practice of the second function 
from within his owrı borders, the count could presumably depend inside his 
country on the first function—on law—instead. But not only on the first: the 
third—the providing function—was equally his responsibility. His people 
looked to him as a source of gifts and alms, and expecied that in times of 
famine he would regulate the cycle of planting so that all, even the poor, 
might have enough to eat. “Prince of the earth” par exceflence, unique in his 
rank, che count occupied in the "feudal'” system of social imagery che place 
reserved for the king and his heavenly counterpart—Christ—in the 
Carolingian-derived monarchical system, which Adalbero and Gerard had 
taken it upon themselves to interpret. 

He was not, however, the only prelatus. Otter men stood with him up 
front, leading the way. Galbert accordingly referred to these men as pro- 
veres, primates, primores. These men of the first rank called themselves che 
“pects” of the count—his equals. They wielded power along with him on a 
footing of equality, as commanders of fortresses or rulers over a portion of 
the countryside—independent, immune from restraint. Together wich the 
count they constituted a college, Just as che “thrones,” the highest order in 
angelic socicty, surrounded God in heaven, so they surrounded the count. 
Charles’ great merit, in fact, was to have governed at all times judicio 
Prineipum, “wich the advice of these princes.” In Flanders, accordingly, the 
major rift—the breach between prelati and subdii—did not, in 1127, wich 
the renaissance ofthe state still in its beginnings, pass berween the count and 
his subjects, It rather set apart the miniscule group of “peers” from the ranks 
of the knights. 

In fact, the “knights of our province” constituted a specific body, a sub- 
ordinate echelon (gradus), compelled to render a certain kind of service and 
invested wich an offieim, a function: to aid in protecting the poor and the 
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churches by means of arms. Chivalry therefore required the display of 
specific virtues, both moral (fidelity) and physical (valor—the lame were 
excluded from knighrhood, relegated to the monasteries; this was also one 
o£ the uses of monasticism, which served as a repository for the aristocracy’s 
Jleformed offspring, unfit for the game of war}, But it was cqually recogniz- 
able by its specific vices: treachery, preed, cowardice. The services that 
knights were supposed to render were compensated by privileges: they did 
not have to shoulder the burden of seigniorial taxes and they shared in the 
profits of their military exploits. Like their lords, the “princes,” they were 
entitled to two intertwined advantages: nobility and wealth. Yet theirs was a 
lesser share, and decreased in size as one descended from echelon to echelon 
within the hierarchy: knights were not all of the same ranık, and Galbert, 
who knew how to weigh his words, always used comparatives whenever he 
mentioned nobility and wealth. St]), these two qualities were diffused 
throughout the body of knights to the point marked by that other social 
boundary—he most rigid barricr of all, which stood between knighthood 
and the populace. 

Beyond this frontier a different law held sway, and one came under a new 
jurisdietion. Ideolopy in this case actually played the role of infrastructure: 
it molded society, transforming the hazy no-man’s-land that the relations of 
production by themselves determined into a stricily delimited and well- 
guarded frontier. By laying down a system of valucs, ideology first aimed to 
conceal— with dubious success—the greed, turmoil, and mortal jealousy 
that wracked the clientele of vassals surrounding every great man, as well as 
that constant conflier, so difficult to subdue, that stifled che virtues of 
generosity, fidelity, and friendship on which the knights prided themselves. 
Of such turmoil we witness a sudden ourbreak in the spring of 1127 on the 
death of the count, on the pretext of loyalty, of vengeance for his mur- 
der—this predilection for violence in facr lay ar the very heart of the affair. 
Ideology was also used to mask the venerable rift between liberty and ser- 
vitude, which the concept of knighthood concealed. This rift had apparently 
been forgotten in the rest of lay society, but had yer to be entircly plastered 
over within rhe aristocracy itself, where the competition for power kept it 
gaping wide, We see chis clearly in the episode recounted by Galbert, in 
which in order to get rid of a rival rising too rapidly througk che ranks of the 
militia and on the verge of worming his way among the "princes” them- 
selves, his enemies accused him of being the son of a serf, a denunciation 
which drove those offended by it 10 kill their lord, the count, rather than 
face a public trial. IF this account offers so clear a view of the ideological 
appararıs that Galbert, like all the scribes in the service of power, was 
working so hard to reinforce, we may attribute this to the fact that the crisis 
had shaken che foundarions of the state and forced into the open the dis- 
order that ideology was supposed 16 repress. 
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The same weakness of the state contributed also co the disclosure of 
another role of ideology: to denigrate anyone not belonging to the dominant 
class, i.e., the high nobility and its underlings, the knights. Relegated to ıhe 
lowest depths—s0 far down that they were looked upon as a homogencous 
mass in which making distinctions would have been unwarranted—the 
“people” relied on the count to meet all their needs. Still, wanting to be a 
keen observer, Galbert could not ignore the contrast berween town and 
county that in Flanders was always quite stark, and in che chick of the 
troubles even more so; nor could he confuse the peasantry with the “citizens 
and bourgeois.” He could not hide the fact that in the cities the barrier 
separating the later group from the aristocracy was in reality quite porous. 
Marriage, wealth, and military training brought together in a middle 
strawm the elite of ıhe common people and the least prepossessing spe- 
cialists in combat. hanks to the damage it did to the organizational struc- 
tures of the military, the murder of the heicless count brought windfall 
profits to the bourgeoisie. On pretext of avenging che martyr, they, too, 
pillaged and sacked—on foot, on horseback, under arms. Arıns they were 
fully capablc of using—ven as adolescents, they had lined up in battle order 
in what was left of the forest to undergo ritual initiation in archery. 

Beyond a shadow of a doubt, armed combat could not have been looked. 
upon as the monopoly of one “order” of sociery (was it really thought 10 
have been?) had it not been for the interplay of carefully arranged de- 
ceptions, theoretical proclamations and the summertime pageanıry of 
derring-do in the tournaments. Here we stand face-to-face with reality in all 
its nakedness, with its belligerent commoners and its men o£ ignoble birth 
whose “occupation” was warfare—the so-called cotereaux, the dregs of the 
military, a “rabble of brigands.” And ultimately we see the power of money, 
which in fact called the tune. This episode gives an indication of the distance 
between reality and fantasy, between what social relations really were and 
what words, acts, Pomp, and ceremonial depicred them as having been. The 
counr’s notary was convinced that there were three functions and that it was 
essential to be able to tell ıhem apart. That the trifunctional schema was ne 
longer serviccable for defining the relations of man to man was to him the 
most unmistakahle symptom of a disorder that he deemed accidental. Re- 
acting to his disorientation, he realigned the model on the person of the 
princeps, (he chief of state. Sıriking proof of the count's preeminence was 
provided by the virulence of the turmoil precipitated by his death: he had 
been the ultimate judge, the supreme guarantor oforder. Althongh Galbert’s 
account never refers explicitly ro trifuncrionaliry, it is saffused chroughour 
wich nostalgia for an order—the dream of Adalbero and Gerard— 
impervious to the nefarious Influences of money, commerce, and urban life; 
under the acgis of a monarch who would chant psalms alongside his canons, 
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lead his kaights into the lists, and protect the peasants whose labor fed his 
entourage, this order would embrace three functions, standing in perfect 
equipoise. 


Joun or SaLıspury 


Had Galbert troubled himself to couch his eulogy in a more rhetorically 
polished form, would he have based his argument on an earlier formulation 
ofthe trifunctional principle? He wrote as an amateur, nor in response to a 
ommission. No schoolmaster, he had no intention of producing a disquisi- 
tion on power. Other clerks—of higher rank than Galbertlid work to this 
end, addressing themselves not to aspiring preachers but to the rulers of the 
state, They hoped thereby 10 conıribure to its strength—nor by lending 
technical administrative assistance, but rather by theorizing, much as Suger 
was doing, and as Adalbero and Gerard had done. Indeed, social theory was 
„ctively pursued in sovereign entourages during the second third of the 
twelfch century. Out of these efforts came an authentic political treatise, the 
Polieraticus, completed in 1159 by John of Salisbury. 

Drawing on the teachings of the schools—the Parisian schools, among the 
hest there were—the Polieraticus was a product of the highest reaches of 
vulture and learning. Its composition conformed not only to the dictates of 
tcason bat also ro the laws of fine rhetoric. Ir embodies the full vitality of a 
venaissance, as well as a fervor for revived antiquity that was quite keen 
among prelates who—a century before Frederick II and the laureate Capuan 
elfigies—were bringing back from Rome statues and cameos that they ad- 
mircd, and who in weiting sought by choice of words and tumns of phrase to 
fecapture the antique style. The work was dedicated to Thomas Becket, 
whom John then served as secretary, At the time, Thomas, chancellor of 
England, was a faithfu] retainer of Henry Plantagenet. Over and above his 
office, it was in fact to the king that this plan for a society on which the lay 
power would impose a fitting order was addressed. The work is an example 
ol a genre established by the “letters of instruction” that the bishops of 
western France circulated in the early twelfth century and by the innumer- 
able “mirrors of princes”: in book 4 we find, in the Carolingian manner, a 
biblical commenrary to support each point in the statement of the duties of 
the sovereign. But the Policraticus went even further. It backed its advice to 
tulers with a theoretical account of the armature of the state, whereby order 
might be maintained. 

This picture of society was the work not of a practical man but of an 
\nriqnary, an intellectual in thrall to the beloved authors of the classics he 
had read. He, too, spoke of rerovatio, of retuming to a heiter age, of, 
reform. But for him the model age was the Roman. The difference between 
him and Gerard and Adalbero was that he invoked not patristic 
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authority— Augustine and Gregory the Great—but rather the authority ofthe 
pagans, of Plutarch. John of Salisbury mentions his source by name: the 
Institutio Trajani—a text which no longer exists and which, incidenraly, 
was nor by Plurarch. Was it a forgery of John’s? Or was it rarher—as the 
administrative vocabulary that shows through the text of the Polieratiens as 
though it were a palimpsest might incline one to believe—a lost treatise from 
fonrth-cencury Rome? In any case, ir was an antique decor that sct the stage 
on which the scholastic weiter attempted to place the actors of twelfth- 
century reality. Was this archaizing mise-en-seöne designed to whet the 
appetite 0? the audience? Self-effacing, John of Salisbury hid in the shadow 
of Caesar Augustus, of Trajan, che good emperor. Artifice: a "pernicious 
classieism,” says John Baldwin. Indeed, in contrast to Galbert, all that is 
tangible has vanished beneach this cultural costumery. 

In no sense, however, does this diminish the author’s originality. John of 
Salisbury transferred the bodily metaphor—Walafrid Strabo’s—from the 
Church to the res publica, to the state. His is a work of secularization, of 
profanation. The head of the body is no longer Christ, but rather the prince. 
This L regard as the crucial change. The Pnlicraticus is the first systematic 
formulation of a secular ideology of power and social order. As it was the 
work of a clerk—and not a servile one, but a man convinced of the 
superiority of his estats—the system it proposes is, of course, strongly 
marked with che imprint of ecclesiastical thought. Its outlincs are derived 
from Gelasian duality. John of Salisbuzy's innovation (a bold stroke of the 
ummost importance) was merely to separate ıhe two “sides” of ıhe organism 
zhat even as late as Hugh of Saint-Victor the unitary ecctesia was thought to 
embody; once ıhis unity was destroyed, be proceeded to substitute two 
bodies for the formerly homogeneous one. Events were in facı leading up to 
such a fission. The Gregorian triumphs had inaugurared an evolurionary 
process which, by the mid-twelfth century, had increased che separation 
between the two powers, with the lay power gaining thereby in strength and 
independence. The Policraticus was written eleven years before the murder 
in the cathedral, and five years before the Constirurions of Clarendon which 
presumed to subordinate ecclesiastical to royal justice—a presumption at 
which Becker balked, renunding Henry II from exile that “there are two 
orders in the Church, the clergy, responsible for salvation in the hercafter, 
and the people, which includes the king.” 

Temporal and spiritual, body and soul—with ıhe soul, quite clearly, 
dominating the body, inspiring it: the composition of the Polieratichs in 
1159 actually observed this hierarchical distinction. When, moreover, John 
of Salisbury used bodily imagery to sharpen his depiction of the organiza- 
tion of the secular state, it was not with the intention of representing that 
state as autonomous. On the contraty, the metaphor lowered the lay power 
to the level of the carnal, thereby ehrowing its dependence into relief. “The 
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res publica is a body,” he wrote;* hur in relation to that body, the priest- 
hood was the soul. “Caesar Augustus was subject |sabjectzs] to the pon- 
tiffs.”” John, therefore, had not quit the Gregorian party. His stance was 
identical to Adalbero’s: in order to reform earthly socicty, to bring it into 
«loser conformity wich the intentions of its Creator, to make it ready for the 
Second Coming Istill awaitcd), ir behooved the sovereign to heed the leaders 
öfthe Church whose wisdom would make the truth known za him. In the 
hierarchy God-soul-body, the princes played the role of “ministers of the 
priesthood.” Nevertheless, the bodily metaphor was useful in that it made 
possible an analysis, if not of society, then ar least of the mechanisms 
through which the power of the prince could be brought to bear. 

Tbe analysis was not really carried any farther than Honorius had taken 
ic: che hands—or, rather, the hand that brandished the swordsymbolized 
the knights, while the feer represented the peasantry. There, again, is a 
hidden trifunctional image—recall that the priests, the oratores, have been 
set apart. At the same time, John of Salisbury was perceptive enough to see 
reality as it was, and a writer skilled enough to describe it. Consider the 
‚militia, for example. In he classics he had found che phrase “military oath.” 
He provides a gloss on this terminology, though, in which he alludes to 
Previous training and to the practice of dubbing procedures. Thesc he 
evokes in his antiquarian manner with the term adseriptio, perfect for de- 
noting the process of initiarion whereby an individual entered a body or 
“order.” When he comes to discuss che corruption that constantly 
threatened the well-being of that carnal creature, the state, John denounces 
the “violent warriors whom Cicero called brigands.” Now this happens 
to be che word then applied to the mercenaries—ıhe cotereanx, or 
Brabancines—to distingulsh them from the good knighrs. He further 
sketches a military code of erhics—one that owed a great deal, incidentally, 
to Bonizo of Sutri. The major vice—to be shurned by the miles above all 
others because it was injurfous to order—was violence. The duties of the 
knight were “to protect the Church, fight against perfidy [meaning heresy], 
venerate the priesthood, combat injustice that victimized the poor, secure 
peace for the homeland, and if necessary to shed his own blood on behalf of 
his brothers, as the oath bade him.” 

Turning his attention to rhe “feet,” representing the “humblest” func- 
tions, the perspicacious John did not Jimi his discussion to agriculture. He 
made room for the “several ways of working wool, the mechanical arts 
whose domain is wood, iron, bronze, and all the metals,” and went on to 
inention “servile chores and the various other ways of earning one's living.” 
He thus recognized the diversificauon of the category of labor. Without 
forgetting the peasantry, he first treated the town, aware of the fact that the 
functions were “so varied in form that no one who has written about them 
has yet ser forch the precepts peculiar to each of these species.” He thus 
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called for a conzinuation of the effort to analyze society for moralistic 
Purposes and gave encouragement to the masters working in his own Paris 
10 produce a new system of classification. Indeed, the body that he was 
attempting to deseribe did not have two feet, or even eight like a crab, bur 
“surpassed the centipede in the number of its legs.” 

Perhaps even more novel was the discovery that the social machine was 
run by a motor organ, itself complex: the court. No doubt it was this 
observation that led John to adopt the bodily metaphor: it made possible an 
explanation of the dynamics of power in terms of the interaction of the 
several departments of the restored state aparatus. Critical scrutiny centered 
on these departments. To redress their ills, a civic code of ethics was set 
forth. To foil the devil, John of Salisbury played his hand skilltully. He put 
his finger on the sore spot. The mirror that he fashioned was designed 
neither for the prince nor for laymen in general; it was rather an example of 
a speculum curiae, a mirror of the court—of a court that was witnessing a 
“polycratic” proliferation of power. The sovercign was not in fact the sole 
person to wield power. Sharing responsibility were his agents, to the extent 
that they had gained autonomy of action. Still prevalent was the old norion 
that decay of the body began with the head—this being the case, for in- 
stance, when the chicf ceased to be the image of God and became rather the 
“image of the devil"* To this, however, was added the new idea that 
appendages could also be sources of contamination: if one of them was 
injured, che repercussions affected the head.” The ruler accordingly suffered 
from weakness in any of the organs of his power. It was his duty ro detcer 
whatever might be amiss and to remedy it: here we see the first signs of the 
tendency to divert the subjects’ resentments from the sovereign to the of- 
ficers of the stare. The effects of any injury were felt chroughout the micro- 
cosm, whether they first touched the “heart”—the council—susceptible to 
iniquity; the “unarmed hand” which might commit an injustice; the “armed 
hand,” which could be inflamed by violence; or the “tongue” and “ears,” 
the instruments of law enforcement, which mighr be thrown off the scent by 
the propensity to lie. The primary targets of John’s admonitions were the 
“stomach” and “intestinc,” i.e., the fnanciers and money-changers, whose 
services were increasingly indispensable, and also the “flanks,” or 
curiales—the intimates of the prince, the closely knit gronp thar surrounded 
him in his household or bedichamber and screened him off from the rest of 
the world.® The members of this latter group were prey to the vice of 
selling themselves. Criticism was also focussed on what was, in the time of 
the Policraticus, the dominant structure of the renascenr state: the domns, 
or household, i.e., che court; John’s strietures were intended to demystify the 
skam values of generosity, honor, and courtliness that were flaunted at 
court. 

John belongs among the forerunners of political thought. Wirh perspicac- 
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ity, he was the first to discern the heginnings of the duel within the princely 
household, at the source of power and wealth, berween clerk and knight. As 
a Parisian schoolman and domestic of the English chancellor, he himself 
belonged to the antichivaltic camp. Graced with the sacerdoral dignity, 
fiying che rattered Gelasian banner, he launched his attack against his 
teiumphant rival, the knighr—denouncing, in the name of Roman virtue, the 
vices of the new “order” and the swaggering militia, with its vain brag- 
gadocio.” Against all this, he invoked the monarchy and forged a morality 
based on voluntary acceptance of—as well as respect and veneration for— 
authority. In ıhe Policraticus, only the limbs of the body social are taxed 
with blame. The head remained guiltless so long as it ruled the body justly, 
controlled its several organs, and compelled them to render lawful service, 
while showing indulgence toward che most vulnerable, beneficiaries of ıhe 
charity of the ruler—thanks to which the “feet” were ““shod.” This is the 
ceneral theme of the whole work, to which Gregory the Grear’s venerable 
assumption that all order was based on hierarchy and on an exchange of 
respect and love was adapted: “the inferior must obey the superior, who in 
return must provide them with all that they necd”; “in this way the inferior 
and the superior will be made to cohere, and so will all the limbs submit to 
the rule of the head, whereby Christian morality may be defended.” Most 
Important, every person was to remain in his sration, sarisfied wich his fate: 
“ler every man be content with what he has and with what he does, with the 
place and role assigned to each, residents of the cities and suburbs, tenants 
on the land and peasants. . ,.”10 A regimental code of ethics, 

How had John come to conceive such a code? In the first place, he had 
spent twelve years of his life studying with the masters of Paris, learning 
from them how to use analytic distinctions to reduce the complexity not 
only of theoretical argumenration but of reality as well. He had lived in the 
Presence of an important ruler, and entertained the hope of one day be- 
coming a bishop himself—he was thirty-eight ycars old, well placed, and 
sull had seventeen ycars to wait before he would at last accede to the 
episcopal throne of Chartres, He affected aluofness from the things of the 
world, and was contemptuous of those misguided clerks among the curiales 
who comported themselves as valeıs of starte power. With keen insight he 
took care rot te cast the military function in an imprudently favorable light. 
Most important, his purpose was to extricate the clergy from the jurisdic- 
tion of the temporal authorities, to which he would have granted dominion 
only over profane offices. He appreciated the full consequences of the Gela- 
sian duality. For all these reasons he was careful not to couch his idcological 
scheme in trifunctional trappings, which seemed to him threadbare. As 
Loyseau was to do after him, he relied instead on Gregory the Great. In 
contrast to Loyseau, however, he drew nothing of what he had to say 
directly from Gerard of Cambrai. Nor was trifunctionality explicit!y invoked 
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in any scholarly discussion of man in his social context from the period 
between the second third of the eleventh century and John’s day, whether by 
monk or clerk—at least among the documents that have come down to us. 
In John’s mind—as in the minds of all these men—the trifunctional image 
was present, one among many linguistic and mental formalisms. He 
eschewed its use. 

Unconsciously, though, was he not laying the groundwork for the re- 
surgence of that image when, in his investigation of the government of the 
English king, he chose to secularize the older ecelesiastical theories of 
the social order? The resurgence did in fact occur outside the cheater 
of the sacred, in the universe of courtly culture. Like the carliest formulation 
ofthe trifunctional theine, its resurgence can be pinpointed with accuracy (as 
accurately, ar any rate, as one can hope for in dealing with documents so 
ancient): in the court of the Plantagenets—John’s own court—in about 
1175-80, only twenty years after the publication of the Policraticus. 
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THE TRUE DEPARTURE 


THE THREE ÖRDERS 


In the Estoire des ducs de Normandie that he wrote berween 1173-75 and 
1180-85, Benedict of Sainte-Maure placed the figure of trifunctionality 
at the center of a picture of the perfect society. The vestiges of the weitten 
record of northern French thinking yield no older trace of an explicir at- 
tempr to teinstate this conceptual model in a coherent ideological system. 

Sainte-Maure lies in Touraine between Loches and Chinon, Benedict may 
have been trained in the episcopal schools of the Loire valley, in which the 
bulk of the work consisted in commenting on the poets. He had made his 
talents available to the counts of Anjou, perhaps as early as Geoffrey the 
Handsome, and surely by the time of Henry Plantagenet. A typical repre- 
sencative of those men of letters who worked as retainers of a great prince, 
he was responsible for entertaining his patron’s court—that new public 
consisting of literate knighrs, of ölliterati nonetheless capahle of following 
the rcading of a lengthy rhyme attentively, and, last but not least, of women. 
These people understood Latin poorly, if at all. Yet they coveted familiarity 
with the contents of the book-chests in the monasteries and cathedral chap- 
ters. Arcordingly, the writer’s role was to translarc—albeit wirhout 
eschewing inventon—from Larin into ıhe Romance congue, into “ro 
mance.”” Benediet was a celebraed “romancier.” In about 1160 he ded- 
icated the Roman de Troyes to Eleanor, thereby associating himself with 
the vast literary undertaking of which the Plantagenet kıng was the most 
energeric sponsor in northern France. To the high ciergy the grammarians 
and rhetors held out the great antique narratives as models of fine writing, 
and courtly society hoped to gain access to this literature thruugh romance. 
For his part, the prince whose largesse paid for that society’s 
entertainment— count of Anjotı, duke of Normandy, and by marriage duke 
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of Aquitaine—hoped that it would wirhhold its favor from the chansons de 
geste: they were altogether t00 loquacious on the subject of 
Charlemagnc—i.c., the king of France, the duke’s lord and rival for prestige. 
Some years earlier, Wace, another “reading clerk” of his houschold, had 
presented the same Eleanor with his Roman de Brut, an adaptation of 
Geoffrey of Monmourh’s Latin narrative recounting the fabulous exploits of 
the ancient kings of Britain. To the clergymen whose careers brought them 
into the entourages of the great, these many commissions seemed also to 
provide an opportunity for accomplishing their pastoral mission—a chance 
to educate while entertaining, to use heroes of virtue as exemplars of moral 
teachings. Benedict fit the bill perfectly. In approximately 1173 Henry II was 
in difficult straits. The pope had finally forgiven the murder of Becket, but 
had canonized the martyr of Canterbury; Bleanor was leading a rebellion 
against her husband, and his sons agaitıst their father. He asked Benedict to 
write a panegyric to the dynasty similar to the Roman de Brut, i.e., based on 
Latin epic bur done into Romance. The idea was an old one: a decade or so 
earlier, Wace had sketched a eulogy of the first Norman dukes. Benediet 
picked up where he had left off, gathering up his predecessor's drafts, to- 
gether with whatever he could use from the several Latin works earlier 
dedicated to the glory of the lineage by William of Jumieges, William of 
Poitiers, and Dudo of Saint-(uentin. He scoured all the books, abridging, 
and translating as he went. 

In fact, it is in a passage translated from Dudo’s De moribus that the 
trifunctional image figures as an exemplar—a fortuitous happenstance as far 
as we historlans are concerned. We may compare the original text—a cen- 
tury and a half old and, as inentioned earlier, contemporary with Adalbero 
and Gerard—to the adaptation made of it to suit the tastes of King Henry’s 
courtiers. Accordingly, we can identify what changes Benedict thought it 
worthwhile to make in order to enhance his audience’s pleasure, and par- 
ticularly to please his patron, the prince who commissioned the work. In an 
altered form the trifanctional figure does in fact appear, reviscd, adapted to 
the transformations in authoritarian ideology that had come about with the 
passage of time and shift in locale—from Saint-Quentin, Laon, and Cambrai 
to the lower Seine and Loire valleys. 

With verse 13,229 of the Estofre begins the account of an episode of 
which mention has already been made: Duke William’s visit to Jumitges. 
From the outset Benediet embroiders upon his source: two monks receive 
the prince and offer him something to eat; he refuses; the following night he 
is injured by a boar. Was he being punished for not having accepted the gift? 
For not having entered personally into the reciprocal engagement, the 
mutual exchange of service? Is it absolutely necessary to attribure 
significance to whar may have been a mere stylistic Hourish? William reruens 
to pray, repentant, At this point he asks the abbor Martin—just as 
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before—the same question that he raised in Dudo’s work. But he is far more 
talkative than Dudo had imagined: the speech sttributed 10 him by Benediet 
takes up sixty-three lines of che poemm. What does he have to say? 

To begin with, 


Three orders exist, each one for itself, 
Knighis and clerks and peasanrs.t 


Just as in the De moribus. we find here rriparrition. But not the same 
tripartitton. Dudo had maintained that there were three conrses: one fol- 
lowed by monks, another by canons, and still another by laymen. Benedict 
intends somerhing quite different. He does not ser the monks apart in a 
separate class. He does not mention them at all, for they have been relegated 
10 the periphery of the world they have chosen to flee, or else swallowed up by 
the clergy, whereas the laity has been divided into two bodies. Such a 
categorizarion is reminiscent of the practice of the notaries, and also of the 
way ıhaı Gerard and Adalbero set up their classification. Now we can 
understand why the terna:y pattern should have been altered in this way. 
Rather tharı being based, as it had been, on life’s various purposes, ir now 
referred to distinet functions. What is more, this is the first time—in 
Franeo—that we find che three functional categories called orders: 


One of the orders prays night and day, 
In the other are laborers, 
The other does justice and keeps it.2 


(note that kaighthood is characterized nat by the military function, but by 
the judicial, which Adalbero had autribured to the “nohles,” and which, 
properly speaking, belonged to the king), 

Together, the three orders constituted the Chucch,> which was looked 
upan as 


By its orders severally honored, 
Made, exalted, and administered.* 


Here once again we find a basic feature of the system of Adalbero and 
Gerard: the complementarity of services, and their reciprocity: 


The one order sustains the other, 
And the one order maintains the ocher.® 


Each order has its particular joys and sorrows, its peculiar difficulties to 
overcome, and its own rewards to win. Each has irs specific morality. Here 
Benedict is following Dudo quite closely, but the point is one on which 
Dudo’s ideas themselves were similar to those of Gerard and the Carolin- 
gian “micror” literature. Then, too, Benedict was in accord with the concern 
of contemporary prcachers t0 preach to cach social category in a manner 
best suited to it. 
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As for ıhe clerks, Benedict—-a member of their order—wanted particu- 
larly to justify their way of life—seigniorial—and their wealth. 


They have to cat 
To dress and to shoe cheir feet 
Far more lavishly 

More peacefully and more securely 
Than those who work the earth. 


But che comfortable security enjoyed by these lords, “glurted by the work- 
ers.” “supported” and maintaineil by them, was in fact paid for by self- 
abnegation. 


To them alien and remote 
Is every earthly pleasure. 


They did not make love. Was love not “pleasure,” the greatest delight this 
world had to offer? Voluntarily to forego such a pleasure was a sufficient 
price to pay far the right ro live in peace and pleney. . 

By way of contrast, Benedict followed this immediately with a verse stres- 
sing the “pain” that was the lot of the “peasant.” Like Adalbero, whose 
somewhat sanctimonious Iament he repeated, he looked upon Jabor and 
dolor as one and the same thing: if he attribured any value at all to labor, it 
was onc of penitence. Such a judgment was in keeping with the parallel 
traditions of contempt for the world and contempt for servile labor. 


They bear so much pain and suffering 
They endure the great scourges 
Snow, rain, and wind 

Working the earth with their hands, 


(This passage offers further proof that the word labozreir [peasant, worker 
of the carth] did not, in any of these theoretical trearises, have the special 
meaning attributed to it in one early tenth-century charter, where it was 
applied only to the leading peasants, or ploughmen, who were seen as the 
primary aruisans of agrieultural growth; it commonly referred to all who 
worked with their hands.) 

Tertibly uncomfortable and hungry, 


Their lives are most bitter, 
Poor, destitute, and beggarly. 


Benedict felt no compuncrion to indicate that anyıhing whatever mitigated 
the suffering of these creatures, unless—and here again we catch an echo of 
Adalbero’s words—it was the absurd gratification of being useful: without 


them order could not endure. Rn 
The guardians of that order, finally, were the knighes, whose mission was 


to check the damage done by the greedy. 
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They whose desire knew no limits 
Wanted cven more might and power, 

‚And neither sanity nor rcason, 

Neither righi nor measure would exist on earth. 


It is worth pointing out that the function of the knights was none other than 
that of the Carolingian king—working tirelessly to restrain the appetites of 
the pozentes. Now in the service of the prince, knighthood encircled the last 
stubborn vestiges of feudal violence within the state in order to subdue 
them—or so it seemed. The knights also took over another of the king’s 
missions: God and “country” relicd on then to keep the peace: 


This order defends the country 

From the blows of its morral enemies 
And to protect others 

These men offer their own heads 
And so often lose them. 


In compensation for risking their lives, the knights enjoyed privileges— 
about which Benediet is silent. At this point, William raises a question 
concerning all these people, who live such diverse lives: 


WIN they partake equally 
Of merit and reward? 


As in Dudo’s account, the abbot Martin answers this question by saying that 
on Judgment Day, every man will receive his due. But this answer is pre- 
ceded by an entirely new argument. Its purpose is to justify che seigniorial 
mode of production, the foundation on which the state was built. Once 
again social trifunctionality is invoked to prove that the distribution of 
services and privileges is equitable, and accordingly that the foundation of 
che respublica is stable. The aim of this discussion—unlike the work from 
which Benedicr of Sainte-Maure was translating—was to establish not a 
religious moral code, but a civil one. 

For the edificarion of his terainers, King Henry expected a panepyric that 
would celebrate the history of his predecessors—his maternal ancestors, the 
dukes of Normandy—and deseribe the 10015 of his power. The adapration 
made by Benedict was not merely a matter of replacing the uld model of 
ıhree ecclesiastical orders (which had preoccupied Dudo at a time when the 
Norman clergy was undergoing reorganization) wich the model set forth by 
Adalbero and Gerard. The latter was in fact subjected to far-reaching re- 
visions. The crifunctional schema was retaincd, but only after beingdesacral- 
ized, as evidenced by the way Benedict has twisted around the dialogue 
between ıhe duke and Martin of Jumiöges, In the original account, it was the 
elerk—the abbot, che contemplator of invisible things—who described 
the idea) order to be imposed on earthly society. In Benedict’s version, 
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the description is given by the duke himself, who from the height of his 
princely power utters an “edier”—a judgment whereby justice is established 
and che law laid down. A human law— which is enough to make the social 
order independent of providence, hence of the ceclesiastical Institution as 
well. Accordingly, the task of divulging the structure of that society no 
longer falls to a personage imbued—hy anointment—with sapientia. Indeed, 
the prince who happened to be speaking was not sacred; holy oil had never 
been poured over his body; he had none of the attributes of either bishop or 
rhetor, nor was his gaze directed heavenwards. It would be an idle exereise 
to search his pronouncements for traces of the idea—central to Adalbero’s 
system—thar the ideal earthly distribution of functions and dignities should 
reflect the organization of the heavenly city. For the carth is here the be-all 
and the end-all, and responsibility for insuring stability rests entirely with 
the princeps—independent and secularized. This is the fundamental, the 
tragie change—this fall, chis plunge from the dizzying heights of theology, to 
which the bishops of the year 1000 had been raiscd by rhe imaginings of the 
Ppseudo-Dionysius, toward the abysmal depths of that petty, trivisl thing 
that we call politics. The word, the concept of ordo remained, albeit in a 
form that amounted to desecration. The ordo no longer reflected ıhe dis- 
tribution of grace according to a divine plan of redemption, but rather was 
shapcd by the purposes of the zuler in assigning the various roles within his 
state. In one northern French principality, the orders were now looked upon 
as stanchions, as pillars upholding the state. 

Once the prince had taken it upon hünself to utter the incantation our of 
which order was produced, he became the organizer of a contest in which he 
no longer took part, Instead, as umpire, he insured that the rules were 
observed, duties carried out, and rewards justly meted out. He supervised 
the exchange of services. Thus the prince arrived at ıhat commanding height 
where once the monk—Raoul Glaber or Saint Bernard—had stood in judg- 
ment over the world. Another change of considerable consequence also took 
place. Neither Adalbero nor Gerard had looked upon the king as standing 
above trifunctionaliry. Wichin the funcrional categories he occupied a par- 
ticular place and rank of his own—whether, as for Gerard, the first of the 
bellatores, or, as tor Adalbero, at the scam where sacred and military func- 
tions were joined. Benedict of Sainte-Maure, on the other hand—along with 
the master he diligently tried to serve—believed that che prince must domi- 
nare the three functions; ıhey supported the monarchy, and watched over 
them in turn. This was essenttally also the vicw of King Alfred and Aclftic. 
Yet these functions were not scen as the projection onto the body social of 
the virtues of the sovereign. It is very likely that the three values embodied in 
the system whose structure was described by Georges Dumezil were com- 
bined, owing to deeply rooted mental habits, in the person of the sovereign, 
wherein they reached their culmination. If one cared to, it would be possible 
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to interpret in the light of that systern the eulogy composed by Benedier of 
Sainte-Maure {in this instance translating William of Poitiers) to the young 
William the Conqueror,® in which the hero’s beauty, courage, and intelli- 
gence were celebrated in turn. But the mirror of morality was held in the 
prince’s own hand, together wich the reins that guided and if necessary 
steadicd the pace of the team of three that strained in harness to his power. 

The prince, however, was bent on forging a solid alliance between himself 
and one of the three orders: knigfithood. As we have just seen, the knightly 
order had been made responsible for tasks thar had once belonged to the 
Carolingian kings. In speaking of the knights, Benedict of Sainte-Maure 
repcated almost verbarim what Dudo had written about the function of the 
duke—that his office was to maintain peace and "“uprightness” in the coun- 
try. In terms of ethics and obligations, knighthood was thus represented as a 
sort of extension of the monarchical function; it was a many-faceted mirror 
in which the image of the prince was reflected. The coalescence earlier 
observed by Galbert of Bruges, which attached the humblest of the nilites to 
the sovereign, was raised in the Estoire of the Dukes of Normandy to the 
status of a principle, 

Not a history written to be read out in public in the city squares, che 
Estotre was intended for rhe edification of the court. The real subject cx- 
Pounded by Duke William—the thing that Benedict of Sainte-Maure was 
seeking to describe through his princely spokesman—was not so much all 
society as it was that select sociery that inhabited the household of the 
Prince, The order he discusses here was—as it had been for Hincemar—ıhat 
of a well-run palace. That residence should set an example for the entirc 
country; indeed, the country was like a remote wing of the palace. Its 
populace was exhorted 10 model irs behavior on thar of the retainers of the 
prince, their common master, and share in performing the various required 
services. The peasantry figures in this passage of the Estoire, and its condi- 
tion and doings are realistically described. The ideology expressed in these 
lines is seigniorial. Accordingly, the exploitation of the peasantry is claimed 
as a legitimate right—and, ın passing, the agitarors who went ahour 
preaching that the clergy would do well to live in greater poverty are de- 
nounced. Above all else, the prince insured that the seigniorial machinery 
ran smoorthly. Later in his romance, Benedict of Sainte-Maure made use of 
Wace’s account of ıhe Norman peasant uprising thar occurred in the year 
1000 or thereabouts, as the seigniorial mode of production with its at- 
tendant rigors was being put into place. He castigated the pcasants who had 
dared abandon their order, who had thrown off the yoke and refused to 
bear the burden of taxation. Dreaming of equality, they had organized 
communes—scandalous behavior. In chorus ıhe court took up the old anti- 
egalitarian refrain that first Gerard of Cambrai and later Guibert of Nogent 
had sung many years before. The trifunctional Ägure was used in combat to 
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defend positions occupied jointly by clergy and knighthood as a class. Ir was 
flaunted as a standard symbolically planted at the front lines in a battle that 
in 1175 was growing inereasingly bitter, as the most perceptive observers 
saw elearly—a battle which helped revive after some two centuries’ dor- 
mancy memories of the old insurrections, of the resistances to the “feudal 
revolution,” and of the repression that broke them. 

Was it not also the case, however, and perhaps of even greater 
significance, that this same figure was employed ar that time to consolidare 
other bartiers—within the princely entourage itself—and to maintain di- 
visions within court society on which the patron capitalized in order to 
insure obeilience to his orders? Refurbished by a clerical retainer and set 
forth in the vernacular so as to be comprehensible to all the intimates of the 
palace, no sooner was the trifunctional theme desacralized than it took on 
the appearancc of a cowrr&y model, in the strier sense of the word. In his 
statement of the formula, Benediee of Sainte-Maure used the word “villein.” 
In elaborating on the group thus ser apart from the knights and the clerks, 
he referred in fact to men who “worked the earth” (laboureurs), “kissing, 
their own behinds,” as an anonymous poct was to put it much later, in the 
sixteenth century. It is worth noting, however, that this was not the primary 
meaning ofthe word “villein” for Benedict’s audience. Its true significance is 
disclosed by another passage of the Estoire, in two verses that echo each 
other: 


He was neither a fool nor a villein... 
But deemed courtly and wise.? 


Wiseifool, villeinicourtly: these pairs of terms were the comerstones of a 
value system built in effect on an opposition between courtliness and base- 
ness (vilenie), This was of course an opposition between two domains in 
social space—the court and what lay outside it, the latter stretching into 
those dark reaches, “strange and alien,” wherein lay the fields and villages 
of the realm, Bur more important was the far more clear-cut opposition 
arising out ol daily experieuce within high society itschH—an opposition 
between two forms of behavior. Within himself every individual could sense 
a battle raging between his base and courtly qualities, as between wisdom 
and folly. In particular, it was possible to identify those members of the 
princely honsehold in whom baseness predominated by nature, as an in- 
escapable fact of birth. This difference was the foundation on which Ben- 
edict built his work, and on which all chivalrous literature was based. 
Read, for instance, the eulogy of Duke Richard in the Estoire: he tolerated 
no villein in his court; he granted access only 10 sons of Knights, cherishing 
no others, treating clerks and warriors alike. This social barrier was funda- 
mental and played a decisive role in the last quarter of the twelfth century, 
as the spate of Romance literature from the period makes unmistakably 
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elgar. It reflected che enormous difference between men of the first two 
“orders” and intruders from the third within the households of the great; 
the presence of these intruders was nonerheless real, and the admonition to 
the prince to segregate them from the rest of the company woulu have been 
less vigorous had they been less powerful, less useful, and Iuss favored. 
Another work contemporary with the Estorre, the Romance of Alexander, 
pointed out that it was indecent for a ruler to accept the advice of “serfs,” 
and that he should pay heed only to “the gentle knights” {those of good 
“genus,” wellengendered, of good stock), to “the wise and good clerks” 
(stout of body and, thanks to wisdom, enlightened of mind, with body and 
mind kepr in equilibrium by “uprightness”), and, finally, to “the ladies and 
maids.” In about 1215, moreover, Thomasin of Zerklaere dedicated the 
Wälcher Gast “to the stour knights, good ladies, and wise clerks.””* Anyone 
interested in detecting instances of the Duum£zilian tripartition will take note 
of these threc adjectives. Does the way in which they occur here indicate a 
tendency to feminize the third function? Has not another triad wormed its 
way to prominence on the courtly stage? This oughr not to surprise us: 
courtliness also signified making way for the fair sex—for womanhood, 

To evoke the peasantıy, then, in 1175 was first of all to issue a reminder 
that the gateway to the court was shut. But everyone knew that it could be 
forced open, that money had that power, and that large numbers of mer- 
chants were even then making their way inside. This accounts for che great 
pleasure taken by the audience of the new romance in hearing condemna- 
tion made—in this instance by Chrötien de Troyes—of 


that base cabble, 
Those rabid dogs, those whoreson lackeys, 


i.e., of those upstart bourgeois who must at all costs be held at arım’s length. 
Far they were represented in the assembly that the prince contemplated 
daily, toward which he held out his mirror so rhar he might sec himself as he 
was, and also as he ought ı0 have been. For the princc, the trifunctional 
formula, with its distinction of peasants from clerks and knights, was a way 
‚of letting it be known thar he would insure thar the barriers remain intact, 
and that orders, dignities, and ranks would be kept distinct. This was also 
broadly advertised in public ceremonies, through the order imposed on 
processions that the prince led—take Robert the Magnificent, for example, 
in the monastery, for the great festival, leading the offertory procession, 
Prelatus, steering his carefully arranged cuhort towards the Lamb: 


Next, the wealthicst and the best, 
Followed by the second, and the last.? 


As it became secularized, severing its ties to the grandiose cosmological 
or. of which it had been an integral part, the schema thar had been used 
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by Gerard and Adalbero was sufficiently diminished in scope to be com- 
pressed within the closed universe of the princely household, where it was 
superimposed upon another schema, profane and domesric. No longer were 
the three orders homologous to the companies of angels in he service of the 
Almighty, being now rather departments of the court, responsible for 
prayer, defense, supply. Benedict took note of this eircumstance in another 
anecdote, this time celebrating the patron’s largesse (a most important vir- 
tue, since it was by making judicious distribution among his people of the 
wealth that his power brought hün that the lord insured his authority}. This 
was the story—most curious for what it had absorbed of material that came 
streaming in through the fissures in high culture from a reservoir of 
folklore—of the gifts offered by che duke. To a knight, a clerk, and lastly to 
a culler, a master craftsman, a “laborer,” who worked, who toiled with his 
hands, but whose function was the indispensable one of keeping the duke’s 
household supplied with fine and handsome objects. 


Josn or MARMOUTIER AND STEPHEN OF FOUGERES 


Benedict’s book is a useful marker along the path we are following. It fixes a 
point in time. It dates the resurgence. But it was by chance that this particu- 
lar treatise survived, and it should not be forgotten that it has a place within 
a larger context. Late in the eighrh decade of the twelfch century, in these 
sarne circles {the Planragener entourage) and still in the same quarter (more 
Angevin than Norman) of the same cultural zonc, other clerical retainers of 
the prince were also addressing the court, | shall single out two works for 
further consideration. Both were presented to Henry II, and both were 
contemporary with the Estoire: onc was in Latin, written by a monk, bur a 
monk long employed in celebrating the dynasty; the other in Romance, the 
work of a bishop. 

In about 1180 John of Marmoutier wrote the History of Geoffrey, Duke 
of the Normans and Count of the Angevins,'® ıhe father of Henty Plan- 
tageneı. This was a vita, after che fashion of the biographies of Louis VI and 
Louis VII, and like thosc works composed in a monastery; but its heru was 
not a king. A line from Virgil—there we have the “renaissance of the zwelfth 
century”—furnished the plan of this eulogy: it consisted of two parts, war 
and peace, parcere subjectis, debellare superbos. Introducing the “new. 
lord,” wovissimus dominus, describing the bestowal of his function upon the 
prince, the monk John in the Arst portion of his work tells three stories. He 
hoped that the way the young count was shown behaving toward the three 
“orders’”— which he cherished and ruled at the sarne tiine—would be taken 
as a model. Three attitudes. Three virtues: che purpose of the work was to 
improve Henty’s conduct through the example of his forebears, and also (in 
what was probably a more pressing need of the moment) to help improve his 
sons’ conduet. Three locales: first was he forest, in which like all young 
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nobles Geoffrey took pleasure in hunting. One night, he loses his way in the 
woods and encounters a boisilleur, a man who supplies charcoal to che 
ironsmiths in the town. The man is black, ugly, disturbing: in him we meet 
with the populace in its most repugnanr aspect. According to John, the 
count demonstrates his exceptional qualities by showing himself “liberal” 
toward rhis savage: “He was nor contempruous of the poor man, as the rich 
man would have been, bur recognizing this man as a man, he lamened in 
the wretchedness of one individual the calamity common to all men.” 
Geoffrey then thinks of Adam and of the punishment inflicted on him: Thou 
shalt earn thy bread in the sweat of thy brow. Here we see the very old topos 
of labor-penitence, punishment for the original sin, coupled with the new 
twelfth-century forms of charity, symmpathetie to physical hardship. When 
the count of Anjou asks to be shown the way out of the woods, the 
charcoal-burner responds by describing the condition of the people: “there 
you are sitting on your horse, I do not think that you have to worry about 
what yoır will eator what you will wear,” while my family will die ofhunger 
and cold if I do not work with my hands. The story breaks off here to 
celebrate the prince’s “goodness”; he was the first to speak in greeting the 
“rustic”; he asked for his help, when he might have commanded it, and 
offered to pay, alhough he was entirled to demand it free of charge; ap- 
proaching the pleheian from behind, he raised him up to his own level and 
seated him on his horse, as a brother. And so it came to pass that while 
riding along, the two men fell into conversation. About what? Popular 
opinion. Geoffrey wanted to know what the grear men and the common 
people thought of the count. The answer: the count was a good lord, he. 
loved justice, he defended the peace, he warded off enemy attacks, “he was 
[above all] che benevolent benefactor of the oppressed.” Only he was not 
aware of everything that was going on. He had enemies, hidden enemies, at 
home: his provosts and stewards. When with his escort the count came to 
take up zesidence in one of his castles, these men bought up provisions on 
eredit: they on!y paid back half what they owed. This meant that the count, 
without suspeeting, was eating the fruits of “rapine.” Ihey collested taxes 
not due. They spread word of some danger to bring all the villagers fiocking 
into the stockades, and then allowed thein to return home only after pay- 
ment of a sort of ransom. Asa result, the people suffered {the verb John used 
here was none other than faborare) more grievously in peace than in war. By 
the time the two riders reach the court, obviously, che charcoal-burner has 
been laden with gifts and granted exemption, and the prince makes haste to 
put an end 0 the malfeasance of his ministers. John of Marmoutier con- 
<ceived of the state in the same way as John of Salisbury. Its head was by 
nature healthy; corruption entered through the appendages; the good prince 
was obliged to maintain a sharp watch over the agents of his power, cor- 
recting their errors. John of Marmoutier was convinced, moseover, that the 
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function of the laboring people was to feed the aristocracy; the seigniorial 
system of exploitation insured that the fruits of labor were properly rrans- 
ferred; the only important thing was that che system operate within the 
rules; it was up to the prince to see that it did. 

The second story is a banal one. It is set in a collegiate church, the chapter 
of Loches. There, one morning, the count, a “devout listener,” attended 
mass. He offered a prebend to a very poor clerk. The servants of God had 
need of regular incomes; in order to carry out their task to perfection, it was 
appropriate that they live in comfort, The good prince, “merciful minister of 
divine mercy,” must deliver them from penury, and offer them a just share 
of the income of the manor.!2 So much for the first two locales—a foresı and 
a church. Finally, we come to a castle. We meet four knighis from Poitou— 
contemprible, boastful, not very brave, talentless but for their fine singing 
voices: they are from Eleanor’s country—held captive after a victorious 
campaign. Their fare moves the count to pity. “He has an inhuman heart,” 
he says, “who has no compassion for those of his own profession. Arc we 
nor knights? We therefore owe a special compassion to knighıs in need.” 3 
John of Marmoutier, as we sec here, was repeating the lesson taught carlier 
by Benedict. Its points were the following. That there existed three func- 
tional categories, hierarchically ranked. That the master of the state gov- 
erned them all. That che prince had the duty “to shoe the feet,” chat he was 
obliged to insure that the workers not become too deeply mired in misery. 
That it was not fitting for either clerks or knights to be poor. That through 
his liberalities, the master of che state <hould resce them from destitution. 
Therein Jay the function of “justice” for which he bore responsi © 
insure stability by making equitable redistribution of the profits of seignio- 
rial exploitation. But, as the count himself acknowledges, his specific “pro- 
fession” is knighthood, whereby chat order rose to preeminence among the 
three. 

The other text, the Book of Marmers by Stephen of Fougeres, is difficult to 
interpret. The only manuscript, preserved at Angers, is poor; an old pub- 
lished edition is defective,'“ and its vocabulary is shot through wich pitfalls 
for the unwary. Its author belonged to the circle of Benedict of Sainte- 
Maure. As chaplain of Henry IL, he enjoyed greater success than Benedier: 
he was awarded the bishopric of Rennes (not all bishops now came from the 
“blood of kings,” as they had done in Adalbero’s time: the episcopal dignity 
was the highest reward any good court clerk could hope for). The work is a 
sermon. Written in the vernacular, it was intended, like the Estoire, for a 
“courtly” audience. Its preaching was inspired by the words “all is vanity,” 
and it concludes with a prayer calling upon God to take pity on this base 
world. To be worthy of this mercy, let each man fill the duties of his estate, 
in his own “manner,” i.e., in his own “kind” [maneria, in Abelard’s vocab- 
ulary, was the equivalent of genus). Stephen accordingly described the vari- 
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ous categories, stressing the duties specific to each of them. He classified 
them in two groups. The first included those who lead: note thar here 
laymen take the fore—kings, dukes, and princes (books 9-52); next come 
clerks of all ranks (52-134); bringing up the rear are the knights (1135-59). 
The other group consisted of those who obey: peasants, bourgeois, mer- 
‚chants, usurers, followed by ladies and demoiselles. Women—and these arc 
noble women—have their place in this review, but once more it is the last 
place: the lowest rank among the subjugated. 

The plan adopted, a cammonplace one, follows a venerable classificadon, 
routine since its introduction by Gregory the Great and Isidore of Seville. 
But allowances have been made for the class division traced by the relations 
of production. What is noteworthy is that the trifunctional theme super- 
venes where the two parts of this tearfu] homily are joined:15 


The clecks must pray for all, 
The knighrs forthwirh 
Must delend and honor, 


(these are the words used by Benedic: of Sainte-Maurc) 
And the peasants work the soil. 


I'hrce verbs: to pray, to defend, to wear one’s body out with work. Three 
nouns: clerk, knight, peasant (pzysan)—the latter a rare word that Stephen 
of Fougeres preferred to “villein”: was this merely for the sake of the line’s 
cadence? Like Benedict of Sainte-Maure (but in contrast to Adalbero) 
Stephen placed monarchs-—heads of state of every kind, whether kings or, 
like his own master, dukes or counts—above the three “manners,” and, this 
time quite explicitly, above the clergy as well. Under the unconrested au- 
thority of these rulers, the seigniorial mode of production set the men of 
prayer and the men of war apart from those who toiled, who were held 
down in abject obedience and deprived of all office, in the institutional sense 
of the word (as women also were, of course). Stephen of Fougeres has 
nothing to say eicher of “estates” or—with reference t0 society as a 
whole—of “order.” He recagnizes only two orders, which in the Gelasian 
manner comprise the ordered portion of society, that which is described in 
the first part of the Book: the knights and the clerks— “the ordained.”” As for 
the knights, he points our thar 


Knighthood was a high order. 
Salyation coukl well be had in one’s order. 


Indecd, he looked upon knighthond as an order like the clergy in that one 
entered into it by ordination, the sacramentum militiae spoken of by John of 
Salishury. The knight, he said, “has made order” in che church; if he did not 
accomplish his missions, he was “de-ordaincd.” Stephen’s vicw was more 
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hierarchical, more clerical, and no doubt more primitive than ıhat of Ben- 
ediet of Sainte-Maure, And he made much more overt use of the trifunc- 
tiona) schem& as a riposte to possible pensant rebellions, as support and 
justification for the seigniorial organization. 

The tripartite formula actually serves as introduction ı0 a long planctus on 
the condition of the peasantry, in which ihe obligations of workers to their 
masters are recalled. That is its role. This postulare precipitates a discussion 
not, as in Gerard of Cambra?s work, of pence—the good rayal peace—but 
rather of seigniory. It is addressed to the courtiers, who are told 0 protect 


their own positions as prelati, as guides, by speaking directly to their sub- 
jects and advising them to sertle for their lot in life and to be submissive, for 


the most abject are most certain of salvation. Stephen first gives a erude 
statement of the “peasant” function: . 


Knights and faultless clerks 
Live by what the peasants work. !® 


Then, pretending to take pity on the suflering o? the poor, he describes their 
duries ın detail: 
They work and suffer much, 


Pay Arstlings, forced labor, and prayers I 
And a hundred eustomary things?” 


‚tallagel, 


Stephen lasıly gives a lengthy discussion of the seigniorial confiscations 
which left che workers nothing to eat but the “vile” remains—ht only for 
“yilleins.” For consolacion, they were told ıhaı labor was redeeming; the 
more destitute the common man was, Ihe greater was his merit. What cause 
had he for complaint? 


As one lived in straits more dire 

By so much was his merir higher,1® 
which redeemmed him 

For his sins of wrongdoing. 1? 
The condition of his redemption, however, was that he keep to his proper 
place —honest, needy, abject: 


If he pays what he owes 10 all 
\f he loyally keeps his faith 

1 he willingly bears 

His anguish and suffering,20 


Alas, the peasanıt “bears nothing patiently,” and blames God for his woes, 
He forgets to thank heaven when what he does turns out well. He is an 
ingrate, a rebel. He must be bridled, 
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More aloof from the world, preaching from the exalted height of his 
magisterium, Stephen of Fougtres repeated what Benedict had been saying, 
His manner was more straightforward—perhaps it owed more to Nar- 
mandy than to the Loire? In any case, he was perfect)y clear. His aim was to 
consolidate the class barrier, and to quell the incipient rebelliousness roiling 
the depths of the populace. At court, his purpose was to shore up the 
ramparts that kept upstarts and newly-rich vulgarians apart from poocl 
society. In these final years of the twelfth century, the need for such teaching 
was great indeed. No sooner had his words been uttered than they were 
echoed on all sides. The resurgence came not as a trickle but as though 
gushing from a fountainhead, and from that time or rhe basin remained full 
to overlowinp. 


AROUND HENRY PLANTAGENET 


The—rash—attempt to scarch the remains of an epoch’s literary output far 
clues that would enable us to date and localize the incorporanion of the 
trifunetianal figure into an ideology of social order has alrcady, I chink, 
yielced some results. The image first saw the light of day in Frankish terri- 
tory in about 1025. It then returned to the depths of the inarticulate, only to 
surface once again a century and a half later—this time ta stay. ‘Ihe hiatus 
sorresponds to the collapse of the monarchical state, to the feudal interlude. 
There is a very obvious correlation between the history of this choughr-form 
and the history of power in northerut France. When the postulate of social 
trifunctionality was first artieulated, it was to rescue a foundering 
monarchy—bur rhe call for help came too late, at a time when the leading 
Egures among the custodians of lirerate culture were alteady turning away 
from the hopelessly feeblc Capetian king ru ser their faces instead toward 
God—toward the papacy waging Its battle for reform, firsr seeking refuge in 
the cloisters, and later concerning themselves with the training of effective 
preachers. For a long time rhereafter the theme remained uscless. As society 
grew more complex, it secined less and less adequate. Thougktful men 
looked elsewhere. Was it really forgotten? Was ir nor still present in parts ol 
the cultural speetrum invisible to us? Is it inconceivable that it continued to 
play a role, albeit now on the other side of the lines laid down by ıhe 
Gregorian wars—in the camp of che temporal powers— where it would have 
been wielded as a weapon to counter the claims of the Church, to eur down 
ecelesiastical ideologies [such as Gelasian dualism or monastie quadriparti 

tion) and to part to rout the notion that society eonsisted in a body of which 
the laity, led by the princes, formed the left—the jmior—side? Might it nat 
have slipped below the ridge of high culture onro a far slope, hidden fronı 
our gaze, into a cultural domain in which nothing had yer found durable 
forms of expression? Our ignorance is irremediable, and so we must resign 
ourselves to it. One fact is worch noting: when the model once again came 
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into use, in the 1170s, it was couched in the language of laymen, at court, in 
the shadow of the thronc—and just as the state in this corner of Europe was 
regaining strength. 

In the forefront of this revival was the Capetian state: its growth under 
ihe reign of Louis VIT is striking. For twenty years it had been gathering 
strength, ever since the second erusade. The first to be an affair of kings, this 
adventure was celebrated by Odo of Deuil, monk of Saint-Denis, whose 
reports to Suger from the Holy Land, intended as panegyrics xo royalıy, 
heaped praise upon the prodigious expansion of the French kin’s role: a 
monarch whose resources had been sorely taxed a few years earlier by che 
effort of leading a few communards on a campaign to level the wooden 
towers ofthe faithless barons was now directing all Christendom in its wan- 
derings toward the place that symbelized the end of time and che resurrec- 
tion of the dead. Wich Suger and Saint Bernard gone, the restoration of the 
monarchy reached a point where it was plain to see. However pious, how- 
ever subjugated he may have been by the priests, the sovereign was manag- 
ing not only to close in on the glories of the hereafter but also 10 make 
Progress in ıhe more mundane mauter of consolidaring his political power. 
In the fifties he dared promulgate peace ordinances applicable to the entire 
realm. And when, in the sixties, he extended the jurisdietion of his courts to 
the eastern borders of the kingdom, he succeeded in one effortless stroke in 
sweeping aside everything that ran counter to his wishes. 

When, however, the trifunctional theme apprared once more ar the center 
of an ideological system, it served not the power of the king, but rather che 
authority of a prince—a prince who had not received the power that he 
exercised within the French kingdom directly from God through the rite of 
anointment. He desired complete independence from clerical control. This 
was Henry, count of Anjou on his father’s side, duke of Normandy on his 
mother’s, duke of Aquitaine by marriage, and for good measurc—but only 
for good measure—king of England, although this was of no concern to the 
country in which he spent the best part of his time. The trifuncrional figure 
was employed by one of his clerical rerainers as a series of convulsions 
brought on by the headlong changes in the structures of the state made it 
Accessary to mobilize every available reinforcement—ideology in particular. 
To my way of thinking, the fact that trifunctionality, in its profane form, 
should have come to the fore initially in the Plantagener entourage can be 
explained by ihre main reasons. 

First, the principalities of northern France achieved a precocious matur- 
ity. While che king of France, the duke of Burgundy, and the count of 
Champagne were still relying primarily on the monks for assistance in gov- 
erning their states, already in Flanders, Normandy and Anjou the prince had 
called upon the clergy to think about society in conerete, empirical terms, 
without suceumbing to the siren-song of bedazzlingly pure theory. Once 
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Henry had gathered the reins of these states into his own hands, the avant- 
gardes of elerical thinking on the monarchy and its reconstruction hastened 
to his side. Was it an accident that the first systematic description of the 
medieval state machinery and its workings occurred in the Polieraticus of 
1159, or that the Dialogue on the Excheguer, written tweney years later by 
Richard Fitz Neal, contained the first analysis of the operation of public 
finance? 

Second, the roors of Henry's power did, of course, lie in the French 
kingdom. But that power extended to the other side of ıhe Channel, where 
the prince was king. In his rivalry with the Capetian monarch, the Plan- 
tagener made capital of his insular base. He deliberately scoured the culture 
of the British isles for material out of which he might build an ideological 
edifice to rival the ideology of the Frankish monarchy. We know how the 
wziters in his employ exploited the “matter of Britain,” pitting against the 
image of Charlemagne that of King Arthur. Might not the trifunctional 
theme have been drawn from the same reservoir? In England it had known 
no eclipse, at least no protracted one. In the early twelfth century ecelesiasti- 
cal writers in ıhat coumry had invoked trifunerionality as a matter of 
course. [f Imay brietly step outside the geographical limits I chose to impose 
on this study at the ouıtset, | should like merely to put down what is common 
knowledge, contenting myself with summoning four witnesses: 

1. First, Fadmer of Canterbury, bishop of Saint Andrew's, who, in about 
1115, in the Liber de sancti Anselmi similitudmibus,?' maintained chat God 
had created “three orders of men” co carry out three functions in this 
world—prayer, agriculture, and defense. Ordo, officium, ternarity—a rever- 
sion to Wulfstan, Aelfric, and Alfred, No mention is made, however, of the 
throne or its supports. 

2. Gilbert, bishop of Limerick between 1110 and 1130, depicted society 
in the De statu ecclesiae”” as a hierarchical structure,”? consisting of two 
parallel series of seven nested pyramids. At the apex were three heads: the 
emperor, the pope, and, rather bizarrely, Noah. At the bottom of one oftthe 
series was that basic pyramid, the parish—che elementary cell of secular 
society. Gilbert offers the following commentary: “Those who wichin the 
parish church are embraced by these ranks are divided into three. Of these, 
the ones at the apex of rhe pyramid must be regarded as oratores, and 
because some of them are married, we shall call them men and women. 
Those to the left side of the pyramid are the aratores [chis time—and this 
time only—the word docs indeed refer to ploughmen], both mer and 
women. On the right are the beilatores, men and women. | do not say that 
the function of women is to pray or toil, let alone to fight, but they are 
marricd 10 those who pray, toil, and fight, and they serve them. And since 
the beginning [ab initio], the Church has recognized these three legitimate 
‚orders of the faithful, so that within it one part, the clergy, might concern 
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itself with prayer, protecting the others against che attacks of the Deceiver; 
another, sweating in heavy labor [labore desudans], may rescue the others 
from want of nourishment; the third, devoted to soldiering [or 'to knight- 
hood’], may defend the uthers against. physical enemies.” Another pyramid, 
symmetric with the one corresponding to the parish, represented the 
monasteıy. In this place, of course, neither functions nor sexes were in 
evidence. Gilbert did reserye a place for women—but what a place! Like 
Gerard of Cambrai, he discussed the origins of the world and of mutual 
services. He employed some of the same words of Abbo. The order that he 
followed was chat of Eadmer, and of Benedict of Sainte-Maure as well. 

3. Let us turn next to John of Worcester. In his Chronicle, which ends 
with the year 1141, he relates three nocturnal visions experienced by King 
Henry I, who saw himself artacked by peasants armed with their “rustie 
implements,” by helmeted knights wielding lances, and finally by archbish- 
ops, bishops, abbots, deacons, and pricsts brandishing the pastoral crook.”* 

4. In a gloss on the Caxticle, William of Ramsey arranged “the diverse 
orders which in the Church are like distinet bartalions [indeed, in battle ac 
that time, troops always consisted of three corps, face to facı—another 
ternary figure deeply embedded in the minds of military leaders, their com- 
rades, the knights, and the clerks who accompanied them into the field, 
whose importunate presence should not be forgotten]. There are clerks, 
knights, peasants; there are virgins, the continent, and the married; there arc 
the active, there are contemplatives, and prelates.'?° 

During the first half of the twelfth century, the trifunctional theme was 
actively developed only in England, where thinking moved away from royal 
Power to concentrate instcad on the structures of the Church (under Grege- 
rian influence), so that trifunctionality was subsumed under the 
cal concept ofordo. It may appear paraduxical that the feeling that society 
had always been strietly divided into distinet elasses should have been 
keener in a country where, particularly in warfare, there was no clear-cut 
distinction berween nobility and peasantry, wbere the banal seigniory was 
much less consistent, and where the notion of liberty retained its vitality in 
courts of public justice; whereas in the Germanic lands, with their more 
rigidly compartmentalized social hierarchy, this conceprual form was un- 
known. In any case, nothing prevents us from supposing that this mental 
representation came inte discussions of social perfection after crossing the 
Channel in order to serve a prince sovereign over both its shores. 

A third and final factor in trifunctionality’s resurgence in the entourage of 
Henty II was that his court was a center of literary activity, more brilliant in 
its day than any other. This virality was sustained by the generosiry of the 
master, who took carc to insure that his was the most diverting of courts, 
well aware that his glory would thereby be enhanced—and that the more the 
celebration of the prince and his power and virtues was felicitously bound 
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up with amusing anecdores and spellbinding tales of the vieissitudes of 
tortune and love, the grearer that enhancement would be, To that end, 
eourtiy literature combined two traditions. Ove of them, a tradition of 
moralizing exhortation, rhetorical and mundane, came by way of Hildebert 
of Lavardin and the schools of Touraine from Jonas of Orleans; che other, 
note profane and domestic, was a tradition of dynastic eulogy, which con- 
tributed to the glory oftbe head of houschold and his successors by sceing to 
it thar a gallery was stocked with portraits of his forebears artesting to the 
antiquity and legitimacy of his power—a concern not yet in evidence at the 
Capetian conrt, where the king had no need to commemorate his ancestors 
or to have his own biography written along the lines of hagiography, and 
whbere—prior to Philip Augustus, his matrimonial problems, and the 
tbreatened restoration of Charlemagne’s direct heirs—the sovereign had 
little interest in having his genezlogy traced. By contrast, this tradi- 
ton had deep roots in Anjou, as well as in Normandy and Flanders. Ever 
since the late eleventh century this region had harborcd the most productive 
workshops of genealogical literature, 

The task of rurning out these works had passed from the hands of the 
monks to the clerks, clerks of the court. These writings disseminated the 
teaching of the parriasch, or senior, to his “dependents,” the young. During 
the twelfth century we witness an accentuation of two tendencies: a sec- 
ularization of princely morality, and a rise in the values of knighthood, ar 
the expense of those of elergie, or learning, Chivalrous values were already 
much in evidence in the memoir dictated in 1096 by Fulk le Rechin. We 
watch tem undergo further elaboration with cach successive revision of the 
Deeds of the Counts of Anjou, which may originally have been written in 
the monastery at Marmontier by the abbot Odo, to be zaken up sub- 
sequently on behalf of Fulk ıhe Yaunger or, rather, Geoffrey the Handsome, 
by Thomas of Loches, who, like Galbert of Bruges, was a notary, and, like 
Stephen of Fongeres, a chaplaın; stil! later, it was reviscd again for Henry IT 
by Breton of Amboise, and, on two occasions, by John of Marmoutier. For 
instance, the gradual change I have in mind can be detected in the eulogy of 
Count Fulk the Good (942-60). Thomas of Loches depicred him as canon of 
Saint-Martin of Tours, chanting psalms in the choir.?* In teworking this 
version in about 1155, Breton of Ambuise recopied the passage without 
changing anything of importance: he showed the prince "in the pose and 
habit of a clerk, the equal of all the others in lessons, responses, and psalm- 
ody.” To please Henry II, however, he added an anti-Capetian touch in 
the form of an anecdbte:?? the king of France had laid eycs on Fulk in this 
devour posture, and the nobles of the royal entourage had laughed de- 
risively: “he is an ordained priest,” they hoored (and their sarcasms quite 
plainly echoed Adalbero’s); wichout saying a word, the count of Anjou had 


taken up quill and parchment and written this note to the sovereign: “an 
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illiterate king is a crowned ass.” The king was compelled to acknowledge 
“chat sapientia, cloquence, and letters are attributes thoroughly befitting 
kings, and counts, [italics added]” for they should excell both “in morals 
and in letters.” This moral code harked back to that of Saint Augustine and 
Gregory the Great: princes were supposed to se: the moral example. Ir was 
also reminiscent of the morality of the thetors: rheturic was conducive to 
correct behavior. Most important, however, was the assertion that now 
Princes—and not only kings—could rightly take che role of the “orator,” 
even without being sacred. This little story is illustrative of an ideology that 
may well be called “feudal,’” since it furnished justification for the appropri- 
ation by princely dynasties of the intellectual and religious attribures of 
royalty, rejecting the idea that the continuing monopoly of anointment by 
the king entitled him to monopolize wisdom as well. 

In the prince, however {and it was rhis that accounted for his superiority 
over the king), learning was coupled wich the equally indispensable attribute 
of knighthood. The prince must not be too “pious”—this was the weakness 
of the kıng, as evidenced by Robert in times past, and by Louis VII right up 
to that day. He must not closet himself away with the priesıs. In speaking of 
Count Fulk, ar once “lirerate count and stout knight,” that consummate 
lackey of authority Breton of Amboisc used these words: “although he 
ceceived the Anest training in the rules of the art of grammar and in Aris- 
totelian and Ciceronian disputation [the whole currieulum of the trivium as 
studied in the carhedral school is evoked here: grammar, dialectic, and 
rhetoric], he was considered ro outstrip the best, the greatest, and the most 
valorous of knights.”” Fulk the Good set an example for his distant offspring, 
Henry: he had equaled the most learned of clerks, he was first among his 
knights; once, while riding in the company of his nobles “across his lands to 
secure peace and justice”—thereby fulfilling the function said by Benedict of 
Sainte-Maure to be the responsibility of the knights—he waitcd for the 
opportune moment and then dismounted in order to pray, on both knees, to 
Saint Martin. 

Accordingly, the commission to Benerlicr of Sainte-Maure must be re- 
garded as a continuation of ıhis Angevin genre of genealogical literature, 
which though still awkwardly mounted astride a latinate style, showed a 
clear penchant for the chivalrous cavalcade. Moving toward more forthright 
<onfrontation not only with Louis VIN but also with the specter of Becker, 
Henry Plantagener was casting about for a model both antiepiscopal and, to 
a certain extent, antıroyal, that could be fitted within the context of a 
panegyric to his maternal lineage (to which he owed the English chrone) and 
that might prove useful for the edification of his household retainers. The 
faithful Benedicr answered his master’s call. Like the aurhors of the recent 
Deeds of the Counts of Anjou, he showed che dukes taking part in the 
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hiturgies, just as the Capetiars had done. But he placed the accent on the 

ttribute that gave them the advantage over the rival dynasty: they were 
»ood kuights. Did not Henry I owe it 10 his illustrious knighthood rhar he 
had been able co avenge his ancestor Fulk le Rechin on Philip I by sedueing 
(se-ducere) Eleanor, the wife of the French king? To lend weight to his 
argument and bolster his patron’s power, Benedict of Sainte-Maure reverted 
to the tripartite theory, which he may very well have borrowed from the 
kingdom across the Channel, 

Such borrowing, moreover, if it took place, would have served a purpose 
similar to that of the tales of the Round Table: to lend weight to moralistic 
preachings directed against the “matter of France,” against Charlemagne, 
against the incumbent king of ıhe monks, of Gregorianism, and of the 
sommunes, Accordingly, when the model reappeared a century and half 
after the pro-Capetian, pro-Carolingian pronouncements of Adalbero and 
Gerard in its new anti-Capetian, anti-Carolingian guise, it was actually used 
to repudiate those earlier doctrines with which it had been associated. This 
was true to the extent that it served to endow knighthood with preeminence 
over “enlightenment”—over those attributes whose source lay ın anoıint- 
inent and in an alliance berween monarchical and sacerdotal power. Because 
che trifunctiona] figure was now incorporated in a quite different ideologica! 
system, it had taken on a wholly new aspect. New by comparison with its 
recent English forms: it in fact no longer served as the underpinning of a 
theory of the Church; snatched from the scholars at Canterbury—at that 
time the priests who administered the cult of St. Thomas Becket—it was 
spirited away 10 Winchester, to kings Alfred and Arthur. Even more clear- 
cut was the difference between this latest and the carliest French (in the full 
sense of the word) forms, set forth in detail at Cambrai, Laon, ompiegne, 
and Saint-Denis. Benedict of Sainte-Maure may well have thrown off the 
influence of Dudo, combined clerks and monks, and set warriors apart from 
pcasants, but his reason for doing so was by no means to tevert to the 
configuration that certain bishops in Francia had used in the year 000 in 
their efforts, in extremis, to consolidate the tottering power of the French 
king. Their model had been wholly in che chrall of the sacred; Benedicr 
desacralized it. For Gerard and Adalbero, ıhe bellatores had been the 
nöbiles—lay princes, custodians of the poteszas, judges, delegates of the 
king; what is more, they eliminated the krights from their picture, allowing 
to fall over the knighrly order the shadow of the “potentates” whose under- 
lings the knights were to remain. By contrast, Benedict of Sainte-Maure 
made the knights—all the kuights, and the knights alone—tesponsible for 
the military and judicial function; i.e., he bestowed this function on all 
laymen who found themselves on the right side of the divide laid down by 
che seigniorial mode of production, and on the wrong side of rhe line earlier 
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lsid down by the peace of God. In the English manner, he took all rhe 
horsemen and made them into arı order, which he exalted. Since che knighely 
order was the closest of the three to the prince, and since the prince ruled 
over all of them, the “order of knights” racitly took precedence over the 
“order of clerks.” This was a discreet but crucial change. Coming at just the 
right time and place, it restored to trifunctionality its ideological power. 
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INSTITUTIONALTZING 


The fact is that the princes who wanted to contain-the steadily increasing, 
pressure from the Caperians in the last third of the twelfth century had no 
surer rampart than the military order, more strictly defined than it had been, 
and cloaked in glistening robes. The meaning af the changes ıhat ıhe 
trifunetional image underwent when it came back into use can be fully 
understond only by considering the evolution of the Jay aristocracy in the 
north of France, and its end result: in the eighch decade af che twelfch 
century, at the end of Louis VII's reign, as the plor chat was to come undonc 
at Bouvines was being hatched, knighthood became a genuine institution.! 
This was the outcome of a long and obscure history, which exemplary 
research like Jean Flori’s is beginning to bring 10 light. All of Latin Christen- 
dom was affected, even Latium, that rather exotic border region, where we 
now know that a feudal state was formed in the second half of thc twelfth 
century. There the group of milites castrorum had been adopting ways of 
life and thought conveyed across the mountains by entertainment literature, 
whose models were accepred so readily because these small groups of 
knights were prepared to rakc them up. were awaiting their arrival.! Around 
1170, Germany itself, long restive, suddenly opened up in response to two 
different sources of pressure, both impinging on the princes of the real. 
Pressure came first ofall from below, from rhe minisrerial ranks, where there 
was a desire to win recognition of a status superior to that of che ordinary 
populace and to obliterate the servitude in which the ministeriales were kept 
by virue of cerrain very old stroctures.? Pressure also came from the king, 
who was battling (he Roman Church, adopring caurtiy values so as to 
improve his prospects for holding his own against the Capetians on the 
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borders of Burgundy and the kingdom of Arles, and attempting to revive the 
Empire’s prestige ıhrough ıhe mych of the erusade and the ideal of knight- 
hood.* To this end, Frederick Barbarossa staged a grandiose chivalric festi- 
val at Mainz in 1184, on the occasion of his son’s dubbing.® Through che 
combined efforts of the Hohenstaufen and the Minnesinger, the mirages of 
the militia thus quickly conquered the Germanies. Nevertheless, they did not 
relegate the hierarchies to oblivion. There remained a gaping abyss in che 
Germanic aristocracy berween the Herr and the Ritter. They were similar in 
that both practiced certain virtues, but clearly distinct in function, in che 
duties implicit in their respective functions, and in virtue of ıhe very old 
customs which enforced a distinetion berween the preiati who lead and the 
subditi who serve. 

Meanwhile, the knighely values spreading frorn France had there reached 
the point where they were beginning to reduce social distances to a consid- 
erable extent, uniring the lay ruling class in a single body. For the sake of 
illustration, I will consider the intermediary region between the kingdom 
and the arca of Teutonic culture, Lorraine, the Romanized Lorraine up to 
the linguistic boundary, which is precisely the homeland of Adalbero and 
Gerard. Thanks to the vocabulary of the charters, we can fix two 
chronological markers in a very fluid evolution: beginning in 1025, the 
word miles slowly came into nsage to distinguish the members of one social 
group from other men (whereas in German-speaking Lorraine, this term 
penetrated only after 1170 and really became established only after 1200). 
After 1175, the title miles regularly preceded the parronymic of all knights 
and was connected, as a rule, wich another title: dominus, "messire.” For 
venturies this term had been used to designate those in possession of a power 
considered to be a delegation of the might of Christ; in the year 1000, apart 
from the king, only bishops and counts, the oratores and hellatores of 
Adalbero and Gerard, were so designated. Then it was taken up by masters 
of castles and che ban. In the last quarter of the twelfth century, it was a title 
that adorned every knight—this was also the period when the use ofcoats of 
arms was vulgatized, passitig from lords-banneret to their vassals; when 
village squires dug moats and raised rowers to turn their residences into 
strong-houses, symbolic equivalents of the great castles; and when seignio- 
rial taxation disintegrated as well, as ordinary knights began to levy tallages 
and exact banalitös in the rural parishes. Thesc simultaneous phenomena 
mark the end of the process of fendal decomposition. This was the culmina- 
tion of the long decline which saw Ihe various attributes of sovereignty come 
to be widely distributed, from the heights of the aristocracy down to its 
lowest levels, to the borders of chat other social territory, the exploited 
masses.® During these same years, too, another term, “squire”, armiger, 
insinuated itself into the formulas user} to characterize men who by hirth 
ought to have been called knights, bur who could not be so designated, 
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because ıhey had nor been inducted officially, according to the prescribed 
rites, into knighthuod. They were a sort of reserve, awaiting their turn, and 
so another title was fashioned for them, using a word which had long served 
in noble houscholds to designate apprentices or aspirants. This insured char 
they would not be confused with the common people.? 

These changes in the legal vocabulary are significant it two ways. First, 
society officially recognized a superiority connected not with specialization 
in the military art but rather wich birth; in other words, a hereditary caste 
took shape, juridically defining a nobility. Second, within this caste, a more 
limited group was singled out, whose membership included nor all adulr 
males but only knights, who were cloaked in a dignity assimilated to seign- 
soria] authority, an authority evoked by the word “messire.” In the same 
period, this very title, “messire,” began to be taken up by priests as well— 
bur only by priests, not by all the clergy. Like the priesthood, therefore, 
knighthood was subsequently viewed as an estate to which one acceded by 
ordination, a sort of ordo, in the sense thar the Church, after the Roman 
Republic, gave to this term. Membership was gained by means of sacra- 
mental rites, the adscriptio, the sacramentum militise of which John of 
Salisbury, imbued with the Latin classics, spoke in 1159. If we take account 
of the rigidity of the language of charters, which prevented them from 
quickly reflecting changes in behavior and mental representations, we can 
situate in the last third of the twelfth century, at the time Benedict of 
Sainte-Maure was reviving the trifunctional image, a major turning point in 
the history of the aristocracy, which appeared earlier and more prominently 
in northern France. 

This change is inseparable from the history of the state: a political forma- 
tion that was perfecting its administrative organs and needed more and 
more money had to be able to identify those of its subjects who were exemmpt 
from “ignohle” taxes: these favored subjects were soon to be called gentle- 
men, since their freedom, their “franchise” or tax-exempt status actually 
depended on their birch. This change is inseparable from the history of the 
army: in the late sixties of the twelfth century, there began to be a good deal 
of talk in northern France of the Brabantines, of swelling hordes of mer 
cenaries who were very capable in battle but nevertheless contempuible, in 
the first place because they were low-born. It is also inseparable from the 
history of the economy: this was the time of the great shift in the north 
which saw the centers of growth move into the cities, with money taking ihe 
leading role, and the number of commercial fortunes increasing, ereating 
competitors as formidable as the mercenaries for the pedigreed nobles, who 
eonsequently rejected as base and vile the newly rich merchants whom they 
saw elbowing their way into seigniorial positions in festivals and culture, 
Finally, the new forms in which the lay portion of the ruling class had shut 
itself up, as in a castle or a suit of armor, were associated with a more 
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deep-seated evolution, that of kinship structures. What little we know of 
this evolution entitles us to believe that around 1175, in the norch of France, 
the heads of aristocratic lineages rıo longer took care to see to it that only the 
eldest boy married. In giving wives to younger sons, they sct them up as 
heads of small seigniories, for which purpose they assigned portions of the 
patrimony, building satellite houses around the ancestral residence. In this 
way, the powers of adjudication and taxation of the peasants were parceled 
out, and the might and dignity that properly belonged ro rhe lord beyan to 
be distributed among manıy hands. There was a tendency for all gentlemen 
to become “sires.”” But most of them no longer reigned over anything more 
than a village or a parish. They were increasingly threatened by the rise of 
the state and of money. Aware oftheir increasing vulnerability, rhe group of 
‚old families, whose sons, when they reached majority and had not entered 
the Church, had long called themselves knights, coalcsced, taking shelter 
behind the chivalric system of values. Even peasants were at this time buying 
seigniories, The boundaty between the “powerful” and the “poor,” 
established by the relations of production—the boundary between the 
classes—was displaced imperceptibly twward the lower end 0! the social 
specrrum, Where this frontier had beenf the nobility erected a new rampart. 
It was like the shadow or ghost af the original fortification, its imaginary 
form. And it was built by ideolagy, by ritual. } 

This is where a history of duhbing should be included. Jcan Flori is 
investigating it. His task is a difficult one, since it is the history ofa mcaning, 
a signification, and of the imperceptible changes it underwent. The formal 
setting, the gestures by which the completion of military apprenticeship was 
recognized and the initiation ceremony in which the young took their places 
alongside the old are, so ta speak, outside time, or in any case much older 
than the documentation allows us to see, This was a profane ritual, a family 
ritual, on which Christianity left its imprint, as on all social rites. It thus 
became a “sacrament.” Its meaning chen began to change, under the in- 
fluence of ecclesiastical ideology. This was a complex process, for which the 
impetus came in the firsı place both from Cluny and from the proponents of 
the peace of God, around the ycar 1000. To reestablish order and safeguard 
ecclesiastical Interests, the mifitia had to be moralized. These unruly mobs 
were a stormy lot and had to be bridled and given duties—the duties of 
kings, of the beilatores—and called upon to protect the “poor,” avenge 
injustice, and fight to extend the kingdom of God. Next, the clergy at- 
tempted to apply Gelasius’ theory of two parallel ordines, one of which, that 
of the laymen, would be sıhordinate to the other, and thus “ordered” by it. 
Was it not che bishops who gave che king the symbois of his power? “Priests 
gird kings with their swords’—these very words were spoken by Gerard of 
Cambrai in his dissertation on the three functions. According to the ordo 
(the word here takes on its lirurgical meaning, designating the ritual) of the 
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coronation of the kings of France, the sovereign heard a prelate say the 
following words: “receive this sword.” Endowing the sovereipn wirh anmed 
might, this was the first gesture in the ceremony, preceding the coronation 
and the bestowal of the scepter. And was it not the Church’s role to institute 
the other beilatores, the possessors of temporal power, the “ministers of the 
lay order,” in the same way, at each level of the hierarchy down to che 
lowest one, that of the knights? And did nor rhe Church in this way spread 
Ihe sacralized royal ritma! of conferting the sword step by step dowt 
through che hierarchy, all tbe way to the inviolable barrier that separated 
those who did not work wich their hands from the rest? 

Traces of the progress of these practices are rare indeed, and all poorly 
dated. A few scarce and doubtful points of reference stand out of the thick 
obscurity in which the prehistory of dubbing is shrouded: these are con- 
tained in liturgical manuals, But all we have are scattered debris, tiny ves- 
tiges of some of the least well-preserved holdings of the episcopal 
libraries—and who can say where and when the prescriptions these ordines 
contain were really observed? ! pass over the oldest testimony, provided by 
Egberr’s Pontifical, written in the tenth century: it is Anglo-Saxon; 
moreover, the formula it prescribes for the benediction of arms, swords, 
lances, hauberks, and helmets is associated with prayers for the king and his 
accompanying soldiers; this was probably a special ritual intended to con- 
secrate ıhe royal arıny about to emhark on a campaign, with the aim of 
infusing the entire troop with the charismas that in peacetime were the 
privilege of the sovereipn. The study of texts that seem to have been con- 
cerned with northern France can help us 0 identily two periods chat were 
particularly innovative in this field of liturgical practice. 

-JTbe Rest of these is slightiy prior to the first erusade. In the late eleventh 
century in Burgundy and Lotharingia, the text of pontihicals used in the east 
Frankish kingdom, and particularly thar of the Romano-Germanic, com- 
piled ar Mainz berween 950 and 963,° ended with formulas for the “bene- 
dietion of the new)y girded sword.” Then there is one From a manuseript 
said to have been written in the Resangon region in the second half of the 
elevench century:? “When the young man [iwenis, i.e., the adult hachelor 
trained in the use of arms] wishes to buckle on the sword for the first time, 
benediction of the sword”; at this point in the officiant’s invocation to God 
an allusion co trifunctionality slips in, which is fully consistent with the 
image in Gerard of Cambrai’s mind: “God, who established Ihree degrees 
(gradus—legrees, not functions; but clearly the latter are involved, che 
tnilicary taking up a position between the two others, with the mission of 
protecting the Christian people against the invisible cnemy] of men after che 
sin of Adam, so that they faithful people may remain secure and peaceful, 
defended against any malicious attack...” Another manuscripr, written 
somerime around 1093 at Cambrai—yes, Cambrai'—includes a “rırual 
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{ordo] for arming a defender [defensor] of the Church or other knight”— 
and there is reason to believe that these were actually rites undergone by 
those “knights of Lorraine” of whom Gerard had spoken: after the banner, 
lance, and sword, the warrior himself is blessed; just as he would ordain the 
clergy of the diocese, the bishop “ordains” the knights of the episcopal 
church and confers on them the eross-belt and the sword; he then pro- 
nounces words that are adapted from the royal rite; and, Anally, he invokes 
the militant saints, Maurice, Sebastian, and George. With a ceremony 
created in the last decades of the eleventh century, on rhe strength of ges- 
tures and words, the functions and duties of kings were thus transferred to 
all sword-bearing men, to the entire body of knights. The specialists in war 
were, as a group, sacralized by rites of conseeratio, which are clearly 
homologous with the rites of royal enthronement and sacerdotal ordination. 
=)A second high-point occurred in the last chird of rhe twelfch century. In 
the interim, knightly values had flourished, being magnified in the en- 
thusiasm of expeditions to Jerusalem, while perfection of the techniques of 
mounted combat made the knights’ manner of doing battle ever more dis- 
tinctive, These values were heightened in the tournaments, for which the 
vogue rcached such proportions in northern France that in 1130 ıhe Church 
thought it well to condemn these mock-battles, occasions for intolerable 
displays of profane violence. In book 6 of the Polieraticus, speaking of 
knights, who “in our day go to war as to weddings, dressed in white,” John 
of Satisbury nored that they were doubly instituted, “corporal'y and spiritu- 
ally," by a choice and by a sacrament: electio, sacramentum. In 1159, John 
was twisting the reality and adapting it to the shape of his dreams. When, 
like his fellow student, Otto of Freising, he evokes the “equestrian order,” 
he has his eyes rivered on the fascinating models of Roman antiquity. In rhe 
theory of the state he constructs, be judges that it should be up to the 
sovereign to recruit hose who will bear arms in his support; he imagines 
knights pledging themselves as legionnaires had done, “swearing by God, 
Christ, and the Holy Ghost, and by the majesty of the prince.” Not all of 
this was a fignent of his imagination, however. When he subsequendy 
comes to define the function of knighthood thus institutionalized—or “of 
the order of knights” (ordinata mälitia)—he adds:!! “Ir is now the solemn 
custom [or the rite: consecratio is the word used in connection with kings, as 
well as wirh spouses joined by che nuptial benediction] for the knighr rhar 
on the day he receives the military cross-belt, he should enter the church 
solemnly, lay the sword on the altar, and, having thus made the offering as a 
sign of solernn profession, that he pledge hirmself to the service of the altar 
and promise God to place himself in the service of his sword, that is, of his 
function.” The sword is Ihe emblem of the knightly function—as the crown 
is of the royal function—and the knight swears to serve it. In the ritual as 
described here, which seems to have become more strict since the ordines of 
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Besangon and Cambrai were composed, this symbolic object plays a role 
analogous to thar of the schedula in the consecration of the bishops. It bears 
witness to a pledge. It serves as a visible, tangible reference to the obligations 
undertaken, John of Salisbury considers ir necessary, however, to note chat 
this ceremony is subject to a different interpretation, a secular one, governed 
by an anragonistic ideological system: “some are seen, thus issuing a call co 
wrongdoiug, protesting, when they place che cross-belt on the altar for 
military consecration, that they come with the intention of declaring war on 
che alcar, on its ministers, and on God who is worshiped here. 1 shall believe 
chat chey are rather damned by malice [malitia] than consecrated in legiti- 
imate knighehood (militia].” 12 

It scems clear that during the twenty-hve ycars following the publication 
of the Polieratieus, i.e,, in the period when the trifunctional schema once 
again appeared to burtress certain ideological pronouncements, in the 
period when the vocabulary of rhe charters atrests thar in social practice 
knighthood was indeed recognized as an order, the dubbing ceremony 
rapidly acquired new elements. In his treatise Or Correet Princely Con- 
dusct,"> the Cistercian Helinand of Froidmont adds a supplementary note to 
John of Salisbury’s text to report a custom which he says was beginning to 
spread: the knighr’s vigil, a religious rite—consisting of nocturnal prayer, in 
the manner of monks—but also a test of physical endurance: “in some 
places, it is customary for the knighr who is to be consecrated the following 
day to spend the whole night in vigil and prayer, not allowed to sit or lie 
down.” The cited texts are authority enough, I think, for sitating an 
essential phase of the history of dubbing in the seventh and eighih decades 
of the twelfth century.!* The development of courtly culture solidified the 
moral edifice. Under the eye of the prince, the military order retrenched 
there as in a fortress. It was resigned—since it had to defend its privileges at 
all costs—to submitting at last to the admonitions of the clergy; resigned to 
lending an car to scrmons (modeled on those of Alan of Lille'°) specially 
prepared for it, which consequently had the effect of distinguishing it from 
the rest of the faithful; resigned to discovering in each new romance of 
Chrätien de Troyes that the word “knighthood"” was little by litele acquiring 
a new meaning, which slowly effaced the original, quite concrete sense of 
military profession that it still had in Erec, coming insted to take on the idea 
of courtliness, of moral rigor and finally, in Perceval, becoming the verbal 
symbol for rejection of the world of flesh.?% The vocabulary of the chansons 
de geste—that literary genre that reflects the semantic shift that took place 
in the arca of social ritual all the better for having become common, banal, 
for having been forsaken by the inventions of genius—has been subjected to 
a remarkable study by Jean Flori, whose work has focussed on the level of 
language, “a good deal more revealing of behavior and the unconscious 
than the themes and motifs wittingly introduced by authors”; he puts the 
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poiut appositely:!? “after 1180, the knights no longer formed merely a 
professional or socio-professional body; they were tending rather to con- 
stitute a “college, recruiting members by coopration, by ritual installation.” 
Elsewhere he adds thar knighrhood “took up the ethic that had been offered 
10 it for more than a century and adopted it as its own moral code, thus 
becaming an ordo, which justified its existence as such a posteriori.” '# 
Y.Now it was in this same period that princes raised knighthood to the first 
rank among their dignities, that they began to give special commemoration 
to the ceremony of their own dubbing.Before the solemn ceremonials as- 
sociated with the conferral of arıns were simplified in connection with their 
adoption for the purpose of instituting knights in their order, it scerus quite 
likely that they kad long been used as public manifestations of the aceession 
10 the responsibilities of power of the heir of a king, a duke, or a count. We 
may tefer to this original function, thar of rinual celehration, ro explain why 
the remembrance of dubbing came to occupy such a prominent place, from 
the end of the eleventh century on, in princely biography, in the autobiog- 
raphy of Fulk le Rechin, or in eulogies to William the Conqueror. It should 
be noted that quite early—as early as 1020 in the southern part of the 
kingdom, around 1100 in the Mäcon region’’—powerful men thought it 
worthwhile to add the title zniles to that of dorninues in the charters granted 
in their name. But at the moment the custom of calling all knights messire 
took hold, princes took to celebrating their own knighthood more than ever. 
The connis of Guines, for instance: the priest Lambert, who wrote the 
history of their lineage in about 1260, was careful to gratify count Baldwin 
by noting that he had been dubbed by Thomas Becker around 1165; on the 
subject of the count’s eldest son, the real hero of his tale, Lambert felt that 
the one event (which he describes at great length} worthy of being assigned a 
precise date—Pentecost, 1181—was the day of his dubbing. Henry Il, 100, 
expected to hear the initiation ceremony described at length when the life of 
his father, Geoffrey, written by John of Marmoutier, was read to him. For in 
his eyes, this was an essential rite of passage, set between the wedding feast 
and the marriage ceremony, i.e., at the hearr of the two-part ritual thar 
united the heir of the county of Anjou to the heiress of Normandy and the 
kingdom of England, preparing the way for the ascendancy of the Plan- 
tagenets over all other terrestrial powers. Henry was undoubredly quite 
pleased that the docile writer depicted only the profane portion of this 
ceremony, speaking of the ritual bach as a mere preparation of che body, 
alluding to its sacred aspect only in recalling the day chosen: Pentecost, the 
moment the Holy Spirit spread over mankind. Finally, in 1184, che Emperor 
Frederick himself had the idea of staging the splendid celebration I 
mentioned earlier as a setring for the dubhing of his sons. 

Bear in mind that at the end of the rwelfh century dubhing was not an 
individual affair. It was a solemn ceremony of power, public and collective. 
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The prince was the master of ceremonies. The occasion was one for him to 
display his largesse. Along wich his son—in the last days of his “childhood” 
preparing to leave home to embark on the grand sporting tour of “youth” 
(another ritual) in search of “glory"—the prince armed the boy’s com- 
militones, comrades of the same age who had learned the profession with 
him and would follow him into battle. The “new knight” paraded before the 
court. Ar the head of a fresh crop of warriors marched the prince of youth, 
the prince of the generation making ready to carry the banner on. Heir 
parent of the lord, he would lead the heirs apparent of all the vassals, in 
order, to adventure, On this vernal day of grace, the young men were 
“conseripts”” in the true sense of the word, inscribed together in the ordo. 
Consecration confirmed in them the virtues they owed to their blood, to 
their gentle birth. On the occasion that marked their coming of age, the 
offspring of the “knights of the farherland” promised to exemplify virtues 
that served to tighten the bonds that unifted the new levy of recruics around 
the young man who would soon be prince, who would soon receive their 
bomage and expect their loyal service. But on that particular day he would 
undergo the same ritual institution as the others, for the moment asking no 
more than to appear first among equals. 

Thus on cach successive Pentecost, che prince’s proclaimed solidarity with 
his knights was reaffirmed. To him, its value was clear. The dubbing cere- 
mony countered the tendency inherent in feudalism toward disintegration, 
at a time when the vulgarization of the emblems of sovereiguty, henceforth 
the property of every knight, was reaching its peak; ir also countered that 
other movement launched by the Church at the time of the Gregorian sırug- 
gles, when it attcmpted to set the "kaights of Christ” against the “schisma- 
tics,” Le., the simonist sovereigns; dubbing further helped to reconcile the 
militia wich the prince (and ar the same time briefly helped to allevinte the 
antagonism between the head of the family and his sons, particularly acute 
in the house of Plantagenet). It established indissoluble bonds berween 
knighthood and che monarchy in northern France ar the end of the twelfth 
century; when they took communian, all the members of the lay aristocracy 
shared respect for a common system of values, a common conception of 
merit, and a common duty, shouldered jointly by the first among rhe 
krights, who led, and the las, who served. 


PREEMINENGE 


The danger was that the prince would be lost among the knighrs. The table 
was round, and the knights were Arthur’s peers, were they not? Was 
knighthood’s dream—in his account of Bouvines, the Minstrel of Rheims 
was still poking up its ashes at the end of the hirteenth century —not to 
envelop the sovereign completely and absorb him into itself? "To this threat 
there werertwo patries. \ 
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The first of these was the etiquette that governed court life. In the prince’s 
honsehold— which in northwestern France still sheltered a large company of 
domestic knights; which served as gachering place for the sons of vassals 
come m train in the usc of arms; and which was used to receive traveling 
friends and to welcome the crowd of the faichful who came zo mark the 
periodic ceremonies of suzerainty; but which housed a growing number of 
““masters, ” living on their patron’s largesse, who were increasingly often not 
of noble but af “low” birch—the senior preferred to throw in his lot with the 
knightly portion of his entourage. With che knights he laughed at the others. 
Nevertheless, he meant ta keep his distance, and no knight was supposed to 
entertain the slightest doub: that of the hady of knights the prince was 
indeed the head, The mascer asserted his superiority by assuming the role of 
the generous purveyor of “pleasure.” Hc kept the knights entertained by 
organizing their comıbats, and ın the interim with coust games. These games 
were played according to strict rules, respect for which was the backbune of 
what was properly speaking the courtly ethic. The play was presided over by 
a trinity. Another triad, close, perhaps, than all the orhers to Dumezil’s. 
Thrce persons. Three functions. Three moral requirenients. The lord, scated, 
ir che great hall or the chapel, praying, speaking, surrounded by clerics, 
laying down the law, paragon of justice and temperance; his wife, mistress 
of che interior, of proyisions, of the bedcharmber, always pregnant, begetting 
the progeny who would make the lincage illustrious, fecund, fertile, dis- 
tributing abundance in careful measure: prudence was her virtue; the heir, 
finally, the “youth,” whose province lay outside che house, z horseman 
destined for the toumament field or for battle, facing danger, reapıng glory, 
throwing money about with abandon,.of whom it was hoped that in default 
oF other virtues he might possess ıhe fourth cardinal one, strength. With rhis 
three-part bridle the prince held his knights in check. 

«The game was for the prince co control ıhe knights’ revels without arous- 
ing their suspicions, by using the two other persons as decoys. His son led 
the young warriors off to adventure, to wounds and wog, relieving the court 
of their boisterous presence. His wife was allowed to become the focus of 
their sham desires. In the forests and camps the yourhs dreamed of laying 
hands on her. Their elders chatted with her daily. In what is called “courtly” 
love—that joust, that succession of thrusts and wirhdrawals, analogous to 

the virtuosity of the tournament—the “lady,” the master’s wife, was the 
prize. Not the "maiden,” silly little goose, who was taken at once, eirher by 
trickery or of her own free will. The lady. Her cunning prudence made her 
a worthy partner, because the outcome of the match had to be in doubt. So 
that the suitors could be locked tighrly into a segime of obligations and 
services. Through the game of love, as much as by military exercises, the 
young man was initiated, learned 1 control his violencr, to reduce it to 
order. In the game of love thr kuights claimed to be the sole partieipants— 
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and for the lord this offered another means of domesticating them, by 
surreptitiously bringing a few clerks or peasants from his caurt inte the 
issuc. From behind the scenes he manipufated the game. He refereed, from 
che sidelines, and in so doing clearly distinguished himself from che others. 
He, t00, had been young in his time, and he chung to his youthful memories, 
which linked him to che knightly ordo. But he had lived life through. And 
life had taken him far, had made him caput mansi, “head of household.” A 
father. Presiding over a fraternity, like an abbot over a manastery. And like 
the abbot, offering an example, exhibiting an “image” —that of God, or, at 
other times, that ofche devil, In charge, in any case, Inspiring fear with his 
“ire”; administering discipline. Parading the mirror thar he alone wielded 
constantly through the land, so that all mighr see che reflection of the three 
functions, perfecely fulfilled by the three persons of the domestic trinity. 
The second of the two parries mentioned above was none other than che 
principle of social trifunctionality. The knights were not alone. Around the 
master were two other “kinds” of imen, two other “Orders.” After his dub. 
birig and marriage, and, later, at each summer’s end, at the conclusion of his 
knightly adventures, the prince returned to his seat, to his houschold. The 
knights in his escort dismounted with him. It was essential that they get 
along with the clergy and the populace. In hi wisdom, the master sought to 
maintain peace among the Ihre orders, by making equitable disteibution of 
his favors. Which is what Duke Robert is doing in Benedict of Sainte- 
Maure’s Estoire, when he gives satisfaction first to the poor knight, but not 
only 10 him. He shows equal largesse to the clerk and the artısan. If the 
prince is a knight, he is not merely a knighr, Knighthood was no longer the 
whole court{This is what che trifunctional figure asseried, for the purpose of 
augmenting the strength of the state. It was for this rcason that it was 
revived: to place knighthood under the monarch’s dominationX 
Because Ihe monarch boasted of his knighrhood, however, the knights 
were shown as surpassing he other orders in importanee. Their pre- 
eminence had already been announccd by Benedict of $ainte-Maure, not so 
much in his formulation of the tripartite schema as by the structure of the 
ancecdotes he recounıts. This hecame more apparent in the years subsequent 
{0 the completion of the Estorre, when every writer of the vulgar tongue 
gave expression to it, Chretien de Troyes most clearly of all. In Perceval 
(1182-91), he describes the hero’s dubbing, at the heart of the ritual: 


Et le prud’homme a pris Yöpse 
L’en a ceint, er puis Ic baisa. 
Et dit que denn lui a 

Le plus haut ordre avec "epse 
Que Dicu ait fait et commandk. 
C'est !’ordre de chevalerie, 

Qui doit &tre sans vilenie,? 
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[And the prud’homme took the sward, girded it on bım [Perceval], and then 
kissed him. And said that with the sword had been given him the highest 
order that God had made and commanded. This is the order of knighrhood, 
which must be withour haseness.] 

The only remaining problem was then to explain this priority. This was 
nowhere done with greater arrogance then in the continmation of Perceval, 
the vulgate Lancelor (written when? about 1215-257). In rhis text, 100, 
the occasion for the discussion of the problem is provided by the account of 
the dubbing. Lancelor has just turned eighteen. The Lady of the I.ake (note 
that the task of initiation now falls t0 a woman, another sign of the very 
rapid development of courtly valncs) reveals the meaning of “knighthoad” 
:o him, beginning wich its origins, ab initio-like Gerard of Cambrai evoking 
the institution of the three functional categories. In the beginning che chil- 
dren of God were free and equal. But soon violence won out aver tighteous- 
ness.IThen knighthood was established, to put an end ro che chaos. “And 
when the weak could stand no more and could hold out no longer against 
the strong, they set above themselves lit is no longer God, but men who take 
the initiative; knighthood does not originate with a decision of the Creator, 
but is the result of a social contract; here we have complete desacralization, 
which leads straight 10 Jean de Meung and a good deal farcher beyond] 
protectors and defenders to protect the weak and peaceful, to rule according 
to law, and to hold the strong responsible for the wrongs and offenses they 
commit [debeilare superbos, 10 check the effrontery of the powerful, func- 
tion of kings and of Geoffrey Plantagenet, the prince]. To provide this 
protection those whose worth exceeds that of the common run of men were 
established. These were the great, and the strong, and ıhe handsome, and 
the fleet of foot, and the layal, and the stout, and the hardy. Men full of 
gcodness of heart and bady- In the beginning, when the knightly order 
began, be who would be a knight, had the attributcs, given him by direct 
election [John of Salisbury’s electio, but here in the form of a gift of birch, a 
genetie quality], of eompassion, of freedom from baseness, of compliance 
without treachery, of pity for the suffering, and of liberality [every word of 
ıhis admirable prose sırikes home, expressing the whole knightly erhic in 
perfectly concise form). And ready 10 help the needy, ready and able to foil 
thieves and murderers. .. . Knights were also estahlished to prorect the Holy 
Church. For it ought not to avenge itself by arms, nor repay one wrong with 
another.” The Lady then discloses the meaning of the emblematie attributes: 
the sword has two edges because “che knight is t0 be sergeant of our Lord 
and his people”; but its up “is different, the tip of the sword signifies 
obedience, for all men must obey the knight” (here the major chift finds 
expression: recall that for Adalbero, all men, including kings, had to obey 
che clerey). The horse, for its part, symbolizes ihe people: “for, like (he 
horse, the people must support the knight in all his needs. . „because the 
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kright guards and protects them night and day. And the keight is placed 
above the people. For just as whocver is seated on the horse guides it and 
Icads it wherever he wars ro go, che knight’s will must guide the people 
jestly made subject thereto, under him, as the people should be.” But what 
about the Church? That is, “the elergy by which the Holy Church is to be 
served, and th widows, and orphans, and the tiche, and the alms ıhar are 
established in che Holy Church”? “Just as the people uphold the knight on 
the land and provide him with what he needs, so must the Holy Church 
uphold him in the spirit, and provide him wich eternal life. This ir does by 
prayer and alıns, so that God may eternally be his savior.” 

Hi trifunetionality is taken as the keystone of the ideological system, this, 
as can be seen clearly here, is 10 prove thar knighthood is entitled to be 
“served” hy the two other social categories, the people and the clergy. The 
whole ungainly edifice, with its two wings, corporeal and spiritual, was built 
for the nceds of knighthood, the Iatrer being clearly idencitied with royalty. 
With a slighe shift in orientacion, the model came to be used to celebrate 
chivalry’s triumph. Did not its brilliant success in so doing threaten to 
destroy the hierarchies of che princely houschold, to invite the victory of the 
imago juventutis over sapientia, and of the sovereign’s son over his 
facher—i.e., the very subversion denounced by Adalbero, disorder, youth 
scoffing at irs elders, Henty II dying naked, his sons risen against him? 
Perhaps. But the primary purpose of celebrating this triumph was to assert 
the preeminence of the knight-princes over the king of France. 

When it reuuned to currency, the trifunctional figure initially served in 
the struggle agaınst the Capctian revival being waged by che Plantageners 
and the other heads of “feudal states,” by the count of Champagne and by 
Philip of Alsace, count of Flanders, a direct descendant of the Carolingians 
who perhaps dreamed of one day inheriting the Frankish crown and for 
whom Chretien de Troycs wrote Perceval. Bear in mind thar the ideological 
system set forth in such splendid style by ıhe Lady of the Lake reached the 
peak of its power when this rivalry was most acute, and, furthermore, that it 
was the largesse cf the princes, not that of the king, that enabled that system 
to find its most substantial, and caprivaring, forms of expression, apt to 
strike roots in minds in cvery corner of the world, and enduringly. Its first 
champion was nor Henry Il, king of England, but rather Henry, duke of 
Normandy, descendant of Fulk the Good, count of Anjou—sirenuns miles 
as the latter was said 10 have been, swaggering, seductive, eclipsing by the 
renown of his prowess and magnificence the prasbiter ordinatus, Louis VIL, 
of whom Eleanor, his wife, is supposcd to have adınitted—anıl she was no 
novice in these matters—that he behaved not like a king but like a monk. 

=Forgedl alang wirh the new eriquetie in che eighch decade of the twelfth 
century, the notion of a kuight!y order securely paramount over the two 
others was the weapon with which a fierce ideological battle was waged on 
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two fronts. First, against the ideology of the priests—and the situation was 
at that moment one of extreme tension between the two powers, spirirual 
and temporal, not only in England, bur also in ıhe Empire. Second, against 
the king (but was the enemy not actually the same?), against the powers of 
anointment, against the schools of Paris to which the English clergy were 
Aöcking in haste, and where the memory of Thomas Becket was venerated. 

A fight of this kind was apr to arrract the support of yourh, of she new 
knights who in laying cheir swords on the altar were declaring war on God, 
who pretended not to understand Latin because it was the language of the 
confessors, who derided Cistercian preaching in their zest to enjoy life, and 
who were nor unmindful of the fact that clerks were often proving more 
successful in winning the favors of the chosen lady than they were. This is 
why the superiority of knighthood and its cfforts to lay claim to ciergie—in 
the sense of learning, high culture were so lavishly praised, far away from 
Paris. Clergie had the same value that Cicero astributed to rhetorie: it raught 
one to behave as an honnäte homme. It involved a culture different, how- 
ever, from that of the elerks—though it drew upon clerical culture, it was 
not dispensed directly by the school. Clergie was supposed to be the fruit of 
education of a different sort, imparted step by step, like scholastic knowl- 
edge, in the course of a long initiarory peregrinarion—albeir in this case 
secular and military, a “courtly” progress. 

There were three stages. First came the dubbing at Pentecost, Iooked upon 
by the knights as the clerks looked upon the arts of the triviien. Then came 
adventure, forbidden to peasants, excluding the base—this was che equiva- 
lent of the clerical quest, wherein the clerk wert from master to master, 
closeting himself away in a Cistercien cloister for a period of meditation. 
Adventure roved over a map whose two poles were the court and the 
forest—and whose imaginary topology deliberately omitted the intervening, 
territory, the fields, the villages, rhe countryside rhar rhe knighrs laid waste as 
they galloped ıhrough abreast, flower ir: hand; churches, t00, were omitted, 
both che Church and the peasantry being looked upon with contempt. The 


court was the zone governed by the laws of high society, in which the man of” 


war was pleased to disport himself in the company of ladiex ancl maids—the 
role attribured to seduction expressed the aggressive attitude of chivalrous 
idcology toward its Gregorian counterpart, its rejection of matrimonial 
confinement, and its taste for abduction and pleasıirc. The forest (in fact, the 
strip bordering che plains, che vast field of ambuscade, hunting, and tour- 
namenıs) was the dominion of the wild, che untamed, of weird dangers that 
had to be faced alone (whereas in the realities of war and the hunt, the 
knight never dared abandon his group; why this dream of solitude? need for 
escape? remembrance of ancient rites of initiation? symbol of a search for 
Perfection which, in the Cistercian manner, was little by little internalized, 
personalized?). The forest was an antiworld, good to immerse oneself in 
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periodically (che contacts between Cistercians and knights actually came 
about in the course of their comparabte efforts to gain control over the 
‚lisorder of the forest) a place where the strong might well catch > glimpse of 
what lay behind he gates of wisdom and the sacred. And here these gares 
were held ajar not by a clerk but by a hermit, one divinely deranged—in 
other words, disobedient, restive under the bishop’s command—one who 
skirted heresy and was denounced by the canons (for Payen Bolotin, canon 
of Chartres, the hermit was merely a loutish upstart, respecting neither 
nobility nor valor) and yet was chosen by Chrstien in Perceval to give voice 
to the whole morality of the miles Christi in very simple terms: knighthood 
permitted none but the hermit to bring il any part of the message of the 
gospels. As for the third stage of the knighr’s education, it always lay in the 
future: it was the place of dreams, inaccessible, always receding, a 
tmiragc—did Saint Bernard not look upon this as the highest degree of love? 
It was thc hoped-for end of the quest, where a man might lay hands on the 
object of that desire that drove him from the peaceful pleasures of the court 
to wander through the bush from ordeal to ordeal. 

Such was the course ofinstruction which every prince in che lare twelfth 
century took, in the company of his comrades, his knights, his vassals, and 
his fellow princes. The structure of a school of this kind encouraged the 
union of the two natures of which Adalbero spoke, the juvenile and the 
sober, the coupling of the two values, “youth” and “wisdom.” It was vastly 
superior to the priestly school to which the king’s sons were sent. It did nor 
disparage the value of pleasure. All of this was first committed to writing by 
the coutt clergy in the service of Henry Plantagenet. But the echo of what 
they had to say could be heard within a generation teverberating through 
every court in northern France; around 1180 one might have encountered ir 
in the courts of the counts of Flanders and Champagne, and ten years later 
io che minuscule court of the count of Guines. 

This knighrly education was warmly welcomed by what remained of the 
desire for feudal independence, sharpening resistance to the Capetian inva- 
sion. It sustaincd the latter as effectively as che casks of silver deniers sent by 
the king of England. Its success was responsible for that of the trifunctional 
figure in its new guises. But this success ran up against an obstacle. 
Paradoxically, what got in the way were the same deep structures that a 
entury and half earlier had underpinned the original pronouncements of, 
the theory of social trifunetionality in this region. The obstacle was royal 
France, that of Adalbero, of Saint-Denis—the pseudo-Dionysius the 
Areopagite—of Suger, of the new cathedrals, the France of the royal portals. 
The obstacle was Paris, treasure and symbol of a kingdom allied with the 
pope, with the bishops, with the reformed Church, with the school, with che 
communes, with the people. 
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Burgeoning to the full, the economy exhibited an ever increasing versatiliey, 
as did all forms of social relations. Men traveled about more easily than ever 
before, and tournament champions and enthusiasts for learning alike took 
10 the highways in search of others of their ilk. This made possible an 
exclusive concentration of the most advanced scholarly work in Paris during 
the last third of ıhe twelfih century. Both the French king and the pope 
wanted ir thus, reckoning that if theological research was centered in one 
location, the work would be easier to control and the armosphere more 
stimulating. Face-ro-face rivalry would spur each scholar to outstrip the 
next, 10 Labor with greater enthusiasm in honing the weaponty Christendom 
needed in its two great undertakings: the one external—the crusade; ıhe 
ocher internal—the moral reformation of sorietas christiana. The clergy was 
responsible for both. As a result of its efforts to exert more effective control 
over the campaigns, clerical ideology had been strengthened, concurrenty 
with the reinforcement of chivalrous idcology. The feudal princes collabo- 
rated in the efflorescence of the latter ideology. The former was aided by the 
king—sacred, he brought all his powers to bear on the task. 

The ascetie imperative remained central to clerical ideology, bur ir had 
undergone two alterations. The first was due 10 Cisterciar. influence, whose 
effect was to shift the focus ofconcern from repression of the concupiscence 
of thc body to stimulation of the concupiscence of the soul, i.e., the love of 
God. Secand, moving from the monastery 10 the secular Church, asceticism 
contributed to the worldly activities of the reformed chapters, models of the 
“good life.” In an air of heightened purity, the works of the “authors” were 
studied in pursuit of a single goal: :he discovery of the ineffable. The rose 
window in Laon cathedral’s north transept expressed this aim in distinetive 
fashion, exhibiting seven sources of light, each of them associated with one 
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of the liberal arıs, swirling around a central focus, wisdom, paying it court, 
setting it off, exalting it—encireling wisdom with a perfect crown consisting, 
of the variegated jewels of learning; a splendid ornament, and yet diserect, 
no more obrrusive in the bare stone wall of perfeetly cut Cistereian stone 
tharı were the sober initial lercers on the austere pages of the great Clairvaux 
Bible. 

The mission of the good clerks—analogous to that of the “good men” of 
Catharism—was to spread the Spirit among the Christian people. They 
made up several companies—the foremost of which took in the elements of 
monasticisum that were most viral—upon which a magistracy was formally 
conferred by the pope and the king of France, allies, battling together 
against the “tyrants,”” heretics, schismatics, simoniacs, and the rwo fearsome 
rivals chey shared: the kings of Germany and England. A clear-cur delega- 
tion of the real power, the disciplinary authority, was made to the heads of 
these scholae—the masters. Thereupon a new dommination began: ıhat of the 
doctors, knowledgeable, loquacious, and lording it over their srudenis. Just 
as the prince tolerated an identification of his knights with himself, up to a 
point, emulating accordingly the bravery of the boldest of them, so the 
bishop allowed himself t0 become one of the magistri, trying to rival the 
most skilled preachers, and making a point of his preeminence only in 
exering the sacramental powers that were his exchusively, while priding 
himself on his youthful accomplishments as a scholar much as the princes 
commemorated cheir duhbbing. Before long the sculptors would he commis- 
sioned to work on an effigy of Christ intended for the pillar of the carhe- 
dral’s central portal—a Christ no longer represented as a judge and not yet 
as an agonizing martyr, but rather as a doctor, screne, holding a book in his 
ieft hand: expressive of the ineluctahle rise of the power of the intellectuals, 
of the association of masters and students and of che universizas they com- 
prised. 

Uhis power was centered in Paris. Paris—the city in which the king had 
heen born and which he cherished above all others, the city that in 1212 he 
decided 10 girdle wirh walls, ordering that the area within them be popu- 
lated to the £ull.! In Paris was completed the “translation of studies’ from 
Greece and Rome. Toward Paris hasterıed all the intellectual adventurers, all 
the young men eager 10 rise in the Church, all the would-be bishops and 
popes. And on Paris the Roman curia pinned its Ropes, its major concern 
between the third L.ateran cauncil (1179) and the fourth [1215)—as it faced 
an inercasingly worrisome onslaught of heresy being to crown the Grego- 
rian achievements with a regimentation of the Jay papulace intended to 
enforce doctrinal conformity and motal regulariry. This was a pragmatic 
and clear-cut program, to the improvement of which ali the Parisian mas- 
ters, “artists” and scriptural commentators alike, were invited ro contribure. 

Accordingly, they were asked to focus more systematic attention on the 
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social sphere. Which they did, thereby inaugurating rhat period in the his- 
tory of scholastieism that füls ihe hiarus berween the logical abstraction of 
the carly twelfth century and the meraphysical abstraction of the thitteenth: 
the era of Peter the Chanter of Notre-Dame ‚of Paris,? who worked in ıhe 
company of a whole group of colleagues, including Robert of Courgon, 
Stephen Langton, and his students Fulk of Neuilly and James of Vitry, 
Motivated by a desire to see more early —ihe same desire that impelled 
others of their contemporaries ta work at perfecting optical instruments— 
Chese scholars eimployed the same methods and pursued the same goals as 
their predecessors. Their investigations continued along the same lines as 
hose whose first results had been divulged by Honorius Augustodunensis 
and that Hugh of Saint-Vieror had carried on to new discoveries. Their 
efforts went toward refining their predecessor's idens about social organiza- 
Con in order to makc them more practicable and to bring chern into line 
with the needs of the pastoral mission. Thus simultaneously, two imposing 
ideological structures were erected side by side: where the influence of 
Henry Plantagenet was paramount, {be trifunctional schema molded a 
knightly version of society; at the same time the clergy produced its own 
version, bascd on clear-sighted observation of particulars, The latter, ac- 
cordingly, was the less simple version. It dispensed with trifunctionality, 
which had just recently been set aside by the commentators on the 
Apocalypse. 

Unlike its rival, this clerical version was not writ large and posted 
everywhere to attract the widest possible audience. It emerged slowly from 
painsraking sesestch that might well be called sociological. Only rarely do 
Ihe remnants of the writings of the schools permit us to glimpse its overall 
contours. More frequently its constituent parts come down wo us dis 
membered, and depending on the case may appear in the context of a 
hiblical commentary or transpire from che categories used in a typology of 
the sermon. John Baldwin has drawn my attention tO one of the rare pas- 
sages to divulge the whole rib-work over which the ideolagical veil has been 
cast: a page of James of Viery’s History ofthe West.> This work txeats ofche 
internal problems of Christendom. As mentioned above, the papacy was 
engaged in battle on rwa fronts. On one, the crusading spirit spearheaded 
the drive to Jerusalem; despiee the discouraging failure of 1190, the great 
dream persisted tenaciously. On injanction from Rome, Fulk, curate of 
Neuilly, preached a pilgrimage to recapture the tomb of Christ, fallen into 
the hands of the infidels, first addressing his own Hock and later, in 
1195-96, exhorting the people of Paris; the masters all joined in the ven- 
ture, moreover, urging Christendor t0 purify itself, since God, incensed, 
Was refusing 10 lead his people to vietory. Once again che air resounded with 
the words of the popular preachers of che eleventh century, men who had 
mobilized masses with talk of equality in poverty. James of Vitry reverted 10 
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their line of argument, glorifying Peter the Hermit in his Historia oröi 
Of later date (1223-25), the History of the West complements a 
work. It pointed out what needed to be done on the second front, the home 
Er wihin Christendom itself, by way of reform. ° 
€ treatise consists of three parts. The first is a lament of joni 
the world, responsible for the defcat of the crusaders. Here vie 
tells his own story, recouncing his erstwhile areival in Paris Dabylon—and 
his amazement at the virulence of sin. Over the course of the twelfth cen- 
tary, the tft between urban and rural society had in fact widened, Shut up in 
en eprawling &iys larsersand denger yaıh Cuch’passing day, He Parkefaa 
masters saw the countryside from a remote vantage point; hey imagined it 
as a place where nature had not been adulterated by artifice, constantl; 
purged by salutary Iabor, whereas they looked upon the city 2 olaeiof 
perdition. There evil was constantly being reborn, pullulating amidst the 
clatter of deniers on the benches of the money changers and in alleyways rife 
with bathhouses and braw!s. Over the city reigned che iufelix ternarius—ihe 
ternarity of misfortune—pride, cupidity, lasciviousness. Heresy, 100, reigned 
Supreme it was said (0 he a ereature of the forests, but everyone knew 
that ın reality its lairs were urban. The History of Ihe West opened with a 
brief—and urbane —treatise on lust, for good reason; it was essenrial to 
stake our claims to the rich vein waiting to be worked, where already cager 
Prüspecxors—preachers of every sort following in the footsteps of Fulk of 
Neuilly and Peter the Chanter—were crowding in ro claim their share in the 
tedressment of morals. The work was hard. It took heart from the venerable 
ideal of contemptus mundi, the renunciation of worldly allures. Accord- 
ingly, the second part of the book was devoted entirely t0 monasticism 
which offered logisıcal support for this kind of warfare. The third book, 
Knally, considered the sacramenits dispensed by the clergy, whose role was to 
lo whatever could be done to restore to the perverted society of the streets 
and squares che radiant order of which monastic society was the most 
perfect exemplar. The portrait of the social order figures at Che precise point 
wihece this Final socdon Is jöincd to the preceding due. What had been kaught 
thicty years earlier in the schools ot Notre-Dame was therein compiled 2 
summarized (quite late in the game: Guillaume de Lorris may already hav 
begun work on ıhe Roman de la Rose). Be 
The worldly needed guidance if they were to find their way to the good 
Was nor ihe best course of action 10 aid them in establishing Is of m: 
munication between the outer work and the purified confines of the cloister, 
by building bridges from the one to the other, and by fostering the low 
ösmosis whereby mankind made its way back to its original unity—back to 
paradise? Accordingly, was it not advisable, if not to eliminate, at least to 
Iessen the height ofhe barriers that in the thought of Saint Jerome and Saint 
Augustine kept ıhe three degrees of perfection—lay, cierical, and 
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monastic—separate from one another? In order to eliminare the obstacles, 
ashad been done in che interiors of the Gothic cathedrals, to the unimpeded 
passage of light, that Dionysian, life-giving, unifying light, wbosc earchly 
source was the righteous monastery. Listen to che words of James of Vitry: 
“We regard as regulars not only those who renounce the world and convert 
to religion, but all the faithful of Christ”; in effect, everyone followed arule, 
namely, the Grospel (which was the only rule: so much had been said before 
by the author of the rule of Grandmont, and now the same message was 
being repeated by Francis ol Assisi); by virtue of that rule, everyone was in 
holy orders, “ordained under one abbot superior and supreme, Jesus 
(Christ as abbor rarher than king or, as he would be later on, decror: 
representing the triumph of Saint Benedict, at a time when only vestiges of 
Benedictine monasticism remained in a world that was rapidly losing its 
tural character); “hence we may also call them regulars.” Unity was to come 
from the rule, from order, from discipline. The intention was not different 
from Gerard of Cambrai’s. Nor was it different in ary fundamental respect 
from the utopia of the heretics of Artas, from the hopes of Cluny, from the 
dreams of the crusade, nor from what the Cistercian Joachim of Flora was 
even then anticipating from a future age ol mankind: that all Christian 
society would unite in brotherhood, under the paternal rule of a magister, 
whereupon the “orders” would be abolished. In like fashion, just after the 
year 1000, on the eve of the end of time, all differences kad been seen to 
evaporate in that prefiguration of paradise, the Benedictine community, 
where one could fee! the beat of angels” wings. And row in the fervent 
groups of scholars, 100, all differences were being attenuated. At che time 
James of Vitry wrote this page, the school was britnming over wich vitality, 
and the monastery was in decline. But the rule of life—which more and more 
clerks and laymen chose to impose upon themselves was still comparable 
to a net that little by little caughr imperfect, sinful, restive men in its toils 
and held chem fast, as their lawed natures required, ro be hauled off to the 
provinces of perfection where the monks were already stationed, 

“Clerks and priests who remain in the world,” James of Vitry continued, 
“also have their rules and their observances and institutions peculiar to their 
orders.” The clergy, with its hierarchy and its rarıks, was certainly an order. 
A more important point, however, was that “there is also a special order of 
married pcople, another of widows, and still another of virgins.” Intent on 
passing a moral collar around the neck of all society, James reverted to the 
venerable ecclesiastical classification wherehy men and women were 
grouped according to their merits, i.e., their sexusl activity. Ir should be 
noted, moreover, that masculine -ontinence was here accorded no place: the 
perfect order required that no adult male layman be celibare; the man who) 
was not of the Church, whether regular or secular, had no value and ne 
place in any ordo except through marriage. 
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$o (here were five “orders”: three for men, two for women. Jarnex of Vitry 
did not stop at (his, however. He was preoccupied with ıbe needs of his 
fellow clerks, who would have to be supplied wich the proper intellecual 
equipment for spreading ihe word of God, Sins and remptarions were not 
uniformly distributed among the men and women in their audience. A 
skilled preacher needed to know his way around this varied terrain, needed 
to be able to tell one feature from another, so that he could sharpen his aim 
and ferret wur the evil he was vilifying. Sex was, of course. the primary 
source of corruption— which meant that Jerome’s orders of merit were the 
first (0 be invoked, But many, too, was a cause of decay, and in the city 
guite a virulent germ, which made a more minute classification imperative, a 
classification based in this case on oceupation. Wage-earning was obviously 
interded here, and to this matter Peter the Chanter and his friends devoted 
much thought. Only men were involved: there was but one female “trade,” 
prostitution, prostitutes being the only women paid for cheir physical labor. 
The sketch of the social organization drawn up by James of Vitry was thus 
extended by a further classification: “furthermore,” he said, “knights, mer- 
chants, tarmers, craftsmen, and other kinds of men, multifarious, also have 
their rules and institutions in accordance with the different varıcties of 
talents [a reference 10 money] loaned by tie Lord.” “Mulufarious”: the 
word is indieative of an awarencss of the diversity due to the division of 
labor, of the proltferation in the city of offices, functions, “crafts” that even 
15 James of Viery was writing were being institutionalized, as guilds, gov- 
erned by prescribed regulations, by “rules.” These, 100, had their hierar- 
chies, wArich Jacques was careful 10 observe, conchuding his list with che 
workers of the faubourgs. Above them were the peasants (who usually went 
unmentioned, since they received no wages), then the merchants, arıd finally 
the knights. No sooner had this hierarchy been outlined, however, than it 
was subsumed ın yer another bodily metaphor, which softened its impact. 
These various “kinds” of rnen were represented by ihe “several limbs," each 
issigned “particular funetions,” but united “in the body of the Church, 
under one head, Christ.” Other images are brought in to add emphasis; the 
Profusion of colors in Joseph's coat, the many stopping places along the 
toad 10 the Promised Land. All evoke the idea of diversity —an attention- 
getting diversity. The danger of disintegration was warded off by the seriv- 
ing to achieve unanimity: ro live, whatever the cost, in communion under 
one faith, to rally under the crozier of a single guide 
Such was society as James of Vitry imagined ir. As we descend from its 
monastic heights to the bedrock of laymen, we pass from the simple to the 
difuse, wirhout ever departing from anı order based on respect for a com- 
mon rule, the rule laid down by the Gospel. Theory is central to ıhis vision, 
hut there is also a sense of concrere particulars. Wırh the coming of che 
Hhirteenth century, the masters of Parıs did not repudiare the vision of social 
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perfection that Hugh of Sainc-Victor had attempted to express. They kept 
the same pattern, but tightened the weave. 


The schema they were elaborating was to serve for action. Standing midway 
berween the monks and the populace, the clergy was charged wich pragmat- 
ic responsibilities. Above all, such responsibilities fell to their leader, theic 
““prelate,” the bishop. During a period of forty crucial years between 1160 
and 1208, two consecutive bishops of Paris, Maurice and Odo of Sully, 
devoted their efforts t0 purting ıhe theoretical program into practice. The 
former (whose pride Peter ıhe Chanter was unable to keep from critieizing; 
in the end, he withdrew to Saint-Victor :0 die) turned first so the task of 
shoring up the organizational structure: he rebuilt the cachedral, keystone of 
the whole system; he increased che number of parishes—and the question 
was raised in the chapter, among the masters, whether this move did not 
Fhreaten to increase Inordinately che burden imposed on the populace: the 
two goals of efficacious action and of poverty were contradictory and made 
consciences uneasy. Maurice also devoreil attention co preaching, in both 
Latin and Romance. His message was addressed exchusively ro the clerks of 
his diocese, to set an example for their own preaching to the laity—the good 
word filtered down by stages, from the bishop all the way ro the dregs of 
society, from Latin to the dialect of the streets. Odo of Sully, for his part, 
Inade law, enacting spnodal sratutes which were supposcd to serve as a basis 
for all furure regulations. The two bishops thus molded society, but always 
respecting the duality of clergy and laity which the masters said was funda- 
mental. Gathering together all the aides of the Lord and the confessors of 
the faithful, the “ecclesiastical order” was supposed to ser an example. It 
was fitting that ir should be the first to be taught: the sermons of Maurice 
and the ordinances of Odo were intended for its benefit. The <lerk’s duty 
was to practice “ecelesiastical hanesty"—honestas, the Ciceronian notion, 
had at this time come to mean conformity, suhmission to the dietates of 
custom in a well-regulared society such as that ofthe eity or the court. Guiot 
de Provins says it well: 


High chucch requires high nobility 
Honesty and gentility. 


In particular, the clergyman, shunning sis, was obliged to do everything in 
his power to avoid scandal, which might harm the sacred trust chat he 
administered. Fearlessly, he must also hrow himself into “holy preaching‘ 
with the courage of a true soldier of Christ, and try hard to identify what 
sins were to be absolved and to whom absolution was :0 be granted—tor 
pastoral activity was focussed on penitence (i.e., scrutiny), which was at that 
time rising to a paramount position among the sacraments. 
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Beyond the clear-cut boundaries of the ecclesiastical order, however, the 
bartle lines were less clearly drawn. There the important thing was to root 
our sin, to wrest laymen from its clutches, and ro unmask evil’s multifarious 
disguises—wirhout letup. This was the primary goal of preaching. The 
sixty-four sermons in the vernacular held out as models to curates by bishop 
Maurice of Sully all took as their point of departure a passage of the New 
Testament. The commentary disclosed the mora] meaning of the passage, 
beginning with its teachings on the subject of sin. The point was to help rhe 
fatthful uncover the lairs wherein misfortune lurked, and to involve the flock 
in the investigation, the inquisition, the hunt for heterodoxy—by delving 
into their own consciousnesses. This was followed by confession of weak- 
ness, whereupon pardon could be granted. The sections of Odo’s statutes 
coneerned with the laity focus on the two institutions on which socia] and 
ımoral order were ostensibly based: confession and marriage. Maurice’s 
major concern was to insure that the priests know the proper procedure for 
classifying sins »s venial, or excusable, and major, or “damnable”—sins 
that cut a man off from the company of God and the angels much as leprosy, 
heresy, false beliefs, and deicide isolated the Jews, the sick, and che “arro- 
gant”" poor from the rest of mankind ın that time of banishment and exclu- 
sion. These “mortal” sins had by all means to be eradicated. Here, already, 
we meet wich the obsession thar Blanche of Castile was to pass on to her 
son, Saint Louis. Paramount among these major sins were “covernusness,” 
lust, and the taste for money. 


Ihe Church—that state whose power grew along with that of kingdoms and 
prineipalities, a power syinbolized by the carhedrals ie raised up and by the 
polyphonic sounds that spilled forth from their naves—was ben on using 
the sentiment of sin to keep its subjects in bondage, with the threat of hellor 
purgatory. This explains the increasing prominence given to defining and 
elassifying sinful intenzians irı clerical represenrations of the organization of 
society. Criteria of guilt very gradually supplanted funcrional criteria. 

The prince of this state—the bishop—could not do the whole job alone, 
however. Like his fellow princes among the laity, he needed assistants, 
welktrained rerainers. Accordingly, the work begun by Honorius Au- 
gustodunensis of providing the clergy with useful pragmatic manuals was 
intensified in the late twelfrh century. Maueice of Sully personally took part 
in these efforts. The leading masters joined him in the traces. Incontestably, 
the mosı eminent among them was Alan of Lille, a magnificent writer and 
great thinker, standing head and shoulders above Honorius, devoted body 
and soul to reflective and hortatory labors alike—he preachcd personally 
against the Carhars in Languedoc before retiring to Citeaux. He hoped to 
provide preachers and confessors with guidance. His Surama of the Art of 
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Preaching“ taught that the content of the sermon should be selected in the 
light of the estate (states) —and not the ordo or the eonditio—of the audi- 
ence, and proposed exemplary models. To begin with, Alan discussed ser- 
mons intended for men of the knightly estate. His pedagogical technique is 
admirable: he first gives practical advice concerning what has to be said; 
“should he preach to knights, ler him inspire them to content themselves 
with their pay, to refrain from issuing threats against other men, to molest 
no one, to defend the hameland, and to protect orphans and widows; just as 
outwardly they wield the weapons of the world, so inwardly shall they arm 
themselves with the armor of the faith” (Alan was here following tradition, 
the books of the auctores—teverting to the nineteenth homily af Saint Au- 
gustine, just as Abbo of Fleury did earlier in his Collection of Canons).5 
Next come examples: these are taken from the biographies of the militant 
saints, Finally, there is explanatory commentary: man consists of two parts, 
corporeal and spiritual; knights carry two swords: one ourward, for secur- 
ing peace in the world, the orher inward, “for restoring pcace in their own 
breast”; wielding the outward weapon, they stood under the threa: of 
evil—and it was precisely this waywardness inherent in their action that the 
examination of their conscience must bring to light: “it is not knighthood 
they practice, but rapine; they nor so much fight ihe enemy as batten them- 
selves orı the poor”; whereas wielding the inward sword was conducive to 
the good—internalization and sublimation giving a salutary fillip to an ac- 
tion which, if practiced in the context of their “craft,” would tend towards 
evil: “the material knight lives in castles, deprived of his wife’s embraces; he 
fasts, he keeps vigil; he bears arms, he withstands the enemy’s onslaughts, he 
brings aid to his comradcs.” Let cach Christian become a spiritual knight, 
by submitting to a life like that of the garrison “of a castie”'; the social 
analysis makes it possible to use the exempiwm meraphorically, as basic 
material for sermons covering the other “estates’—men of every sorı. Alan 
next turns his attention to these other estatcs. passing chem in review in the) 
proper order: oratores (since this category occurs immediately after the 
specialists in warfare, does it perhaps refer to the specialists in the first 
function, so designated by Adalbero and Gerard? No: Aları makes clear that 
he means the advocati, specialists in the civic uscs of orarory), followed by 
Princcs and judges, monks and priests, married couples, widows, virgins, 
Neither peasants, merchants, nor artisans figure in the list, Nor is anything, 
said concerning the lower strata of society, except for their marital obliga- 
tions and their duty of submission: “they shall abey like the men of the 
plebs.”* They shall “comply with official orders” [obtemperent). For the 
principles of old are still paramount in the mind of Alan of Lille: to cure the 
body, treat the head. His preaching was intended exchusively for the ears of 
the prelan. 

At the same time that he is explaining how to scold a prince, he adds a 
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filigree to the lay ternary hieraschy—consisting of Princes who give orders, 
kuights who carry them out, “plebs” who obey—in the form of another 
ternary figure, this one cosmic: heaven, carth, and standing between, man, 
whose nature partakes of hoth the others. He thereby made his own the 
persistent notion of a close correspondence berween heaven and carth 
brought about by the agency of ınan, which had earlicr been expressed by 
Adalbero and Gerard, According to Alan, just as everything in the human 
bocly (“the land that we administer”) has imposed upon it by an exchange of 
services—as in a seigniory or a stare—an order, so the eternal goal (“the 
land for which we are searching,” the land without evil} can be achieved 
only if, in the visible world (“the fand in which we are Paramount), every 
man accepts his assigred condition and remains where God has placed 
him—unmoring, awaiting resurrection. The social and moral order that 
preaching was meant to reinforce was based on a myth: the reciprocity of 
the services rendered by the various organs of a body; and on a reality: 
power, power held by the prince, applied by the knights, and imposed on the 
“people,” who had only to “obey orders.” The need for this power was fett 
no less acutely in the late tweifch century than just after the year 1000, 
though now it was by no means faltering, but rather gaining new strengrh 
each day: the power of the state, served by intellectuals who trimmed ıheir 
sails to each new wind, and yet deemed therselves free men. 
Alan of Lille also wrote, in 1190, a Penitential Book that enjoyed an 
enormous success, It was dedicated 10 Henry of Sully, archbishop of 
Nourges. In substance it supplemented the synodal statutes of the bishop of 
Paris. Alan used its pages to teach that punishment should be apportioned to 
'he seriousness of che offense. Accordingly, he urged the good confessor to 
«yaluate the strength of the impetus, he malign aggression, to which guilt 
stood in inverse proportion. The "complexion” of the penitent was also to 
be raken into account. Alan of Lille had followed the rapid progress of the 
natural sciences closely; he was well aware that, since the human body wasa 
microcosm, any study of man in the flesh, and accordingly of sin, must Airst 
tüke in the physical universe (the effects of the humors, counterparts of the 
four elements): if, because fire was paramount among the constituents of his 
organism, a man was nazurally inclined to inflammation, or if he was in- 
Hamed by the fierce heat emitred by his partner, then he deserved greater 
indulgence for any sin of the Assh he might commit. So much for complex- 
jon: “condition,” too, was to be taken into account. By this we 
understand—as Aları himself did—a greater or lesser degree of dependence 
on others,” Once a man had, as one says, “gone into service,” he was no 
longer his own master, and responsibility for his sin was deflected onto the 
master. The old division between sereus and dominus, between the instru- 
ment and the person who made use of it, was shifted within the social 
formation to a new position, now setting “men of the plebs” apart from 
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knighrs and princes; the renaissance of che state caused this rikt to widen, 
and the “masters” gazcd across to the orher side wich condescension. But 
condition was not all—there was also “grade,” or rank within the class, 
minor ordo, major ordo: sin was more serious among the great, for their 
inferiors looked to ıhem as models. Finally, there wasstatus, “estate”—that 
which depended neither on “order” nor on nature, and which was therefore 
far more variable than either, rising or falling with the turn of the wheel of 
fortune. It was alco relative, like “nobility” and “poverty.” Sratus took in 
everything that was changeable and ambiguous—the “play in che gears” of 
the social machine that vesulted from economic growth—and everything 
that was multifarious. All these factors had to be taken into account ir order 
to mete out a just “penitence”—so many counters to be thrown into the 
scales to balace the weight of the sin. To give an example af che way the 
system worked, consider a man who was undernourished or who ate less 
fancy fare than another man, and who suffered in toil; should that man 
commit the sin of fornication, he would deserve more severe purishment 
than the second man, since the fire permeating his body was not fanned as 
strongly as in the latter’s case. By contrast, should he commit robbery, his 
claim ro clemency would be the greater of the two. 

The demands of the clerica] office—preaching, confessing--required thar 
an ever finer mesh be used in sifting through the substance of society, and 
accordingly that the clerks have recourse to the steadily improving ereations 
of ıhe art of making distinctions. Every day brought fresh evidence that 
society, that immense ungainly edifiee, contained—like the stage scenery 
used in sacred plays—more and more mansiones, or places. No longer were 
there just three squares, but a whole checkerboard. Indeed, che symbolism 
of the chessboard—also used as a device for counting the pieces of silver that 
the prince took in—was at this time just beginning its slow penetration of 
the minds of Church thinkers.® On the chessboard, however, there were two 
opposed camps, and, whether they acknowledged it or nor, the aim ofthe 
preacher and the confessor was to slow down social mobility, to soften ıhe 
blows of fortune, to restore stability, and to establish institutions; in the 
end, accordingly, they balanced the increasing minuteness of their analyscs 
by reveiting to simpler images of order—seigniory, domination, the state, 
With stubborn determination, they thereby went back ro the original dis 
tinetion between the rulers—_ who cherished, or pretended to cherish, their 
inferiors—and the subjects, from whom reverence was demanded. They went 
back all the way to the systei: set forch by Gregory the Great. Accordingly, 
they began moving forward at the same time toward the systern chat would 
one day be proposed by Charles Loyseau. 


How did the most perceprive doctors view the underlying architecture of 
society? Did they nor see a binary plan? Did they nor look upon order as 
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having a dualist structure, built on an opposition more potent than the 
contrast between clerks and layınen or between city and countryside— 
namely, the opposition of two classes in direct conflict? In my view, such a 
view may be found in the thought of Stephen Langton, to whom | was led by 
the work of Father Carra de Vaux. An Englishman born in about 1155, 
Stephen arrived in Paris some fifteen years later, and there became first 
doctor of arts, then regent in the divins pagina. He was not a writer of 
manuals but a commentator on Scripture, from the 1180s until 1206. Des- 
ıgnated archbishop of Canterbury by the Pope, but against the wishes of the 
king of Fngland, he bided his time in the Cistercian abbey at Pontipny, 
awaiting the moment when he might take up his post. 

Virtually all the writings that he left us remain in manuscript: a few 
“lessons” that try to draw the moral significance, or “morality,” out uf the 
Bible, most useful to preachers and accordingly recopied with care. Of the 
commenraries on Isaiah and Hosea—one preserved in Vienne, the otber in 
Paris in thirteenth-century manuscripts°—perhaps half the text is taken up 
with thoughts on the social categories and—sin still being the 
Preoccupation—on their specific vices. To assist in the preparation of 
moralizing sermons, Stephen begins by distinguishing among five kinds of 
persons. The contemplarives were set apart, mingled indiscriminately, with- 
out regard to che color of their robe; though he has little to say about 
them—there being no reason to admonish penitents to repent—one feels 
that like James of Vitry he would have liked to have scen all sinners emulate 
their virtues. On the subject of his own circle, the schoolmen, he expostu- 
lates copiously, severely criticizing the legists and anyone else who aban- 
doned the study of the Bible in favor of the profane sciences, and süll more 
severely criticizing the “lettered” who traded on their knowledge at court. Ic 
was to the clerks, however, who made up the third group, that the essential 
Portion of his thesis was addressed: devoted to preaching and contession, 
they were the men on whom the reformation of morals depended. The con- 
templatives set them an example of the perfcet life; the masters imparted 
knowledge to them; their role was to make distribution of chese ziches: ıhey 
were the “basin’” or “channel” through which the word of God flowed. To 
enable them zo carry out their mission, they were invested with authority: 
they were “regents,” in a posidan “ro rule over others" by virtue of 
their cstate. The clergy dominated ıhe laity. This marked anc funda- 
mental division. Stephen identified the location of a second rift. It ran 
through che laity, setting men who were “powerful, rich, princes” apart 
from those who were not. All things considered, the upshot was thar in 
Stephen’s view the order imposed on Christian society consisted in three 
ters: the custodians of spiritual power, the custodiarıs of temporal power, 
and the subjects. By way of Gregory the Great, whose authority he liked to 
invoke, Stephen Langton’s thought thus harks back to that of Adalbero and 
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Gerard, and ar the same rime to Augustine and Dionysias, When, like so 
many other thinkers of his day he came 10 compare society to a bady, this 
tripartition was not obliterated; at the eye and the heart were the “best,” 
i.c., the priests and doctors; at the right hand that wielded the sword and 
distributed alms, the “powerful”; and ar the “soles of the leer,” the “Tow- 
liest, who work and toil [aborsre] on ıhe (and to provide bodily nourish- 
ment to those who are at the heights, i,e., to the great [majores], so that the 
latter might supply them with spiritual nourishment.” 

In the course of his musings, however, ternarity takes on unmistakable 
overtones of conflict. Stephen indicates the “head” of this body!%—unique, 
yet made up of three persons: the “prelate,” the doctor, the prince. Leagued 
together, in collusion: the three kinds of leader were assigned the same 
duties: to defend their subjects by making wise use of their power, and to 
feed them by making judicious use of “abundance.”!! Power and plenty 
were concentrated around the rulers, in chat closed group central to the 
state—the court. This was by no means a tranquil place. “Ambitious,” rhe 
“men of the coutt,” or curiales,'2 were riven by a deep-seared rivalry. The 
clerks were enemies of the laymen—the “rude, uncultivated” laymen. Here 
we see an instance of the “intense hatred that always exists berween the 
<lergy and the illiterate.” A split. Yet this confliet was less clear-cut than 
was the confrontation berween those two hostile camps, the conrr and che 
people: physically separated, as ıhey were in Paris, for example, wich the 
populace ensconced on the right bank of the Seine, The fancier sections of 
town dueled with the suburbs, the virtuous with the suspect—reflected in 
the following chilling rermark interpolated into a commenrary on Christ’s 
entry into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday: “ıhe Lord does not like the mob.” Is 
Langton to be regardcd as haying been more conservative than the others? 
Or more perceptive? In any case, he did take this split ta be che most 
important, the primary one. It was unequivocal: there was no middle 
ground, no medioeres, not even among the clergy. The “plebs,” che subjects, 
(subjecti), the “abject” (abjecti}, the poor, were bluntly set aside. And they, 
were explaited: “the rich oppressing the poor,” “the powerful afflicting the 
poor” —while the poor “adulated” the rich. The “blood of the poor” was 
“eaten,””!# their labor was “stolen,”’S chanks particularly to the efforts of) 
the “lesser judicial ofheials,” che agents of power, who played the part ofthe 

millstone” ın the great machine. !® 

Stephen Langton urged good clerks to wed the cause of rhe people, be- 
cause according to him the blood of rhe poor was none other than the blood 
of Christ,2? The time has come to give to the phenomenon whose mecha- 
nism he was attempting to explain to them its usual appellation: class strug- 
gle. For Langton, the society in whose midst he found himself, and rhar he 
was working wich all bis strength ro deliver from evil, was a society of 
injustice, oF oppression by the combined forces of power and money. Was 
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this pessimisrn, or was it a magisterial reformulation ot rumnblings that were 
in che air for anyone who cocked an ear to hear, and growing louder every 
day? His teachings throw a revealing light on the contradietions within 
feudal society, on the hatred between clerks and laymen, and on the sub- 
jugation of the workers, robbed of their life’s blood, Hostility had two faces, 
since the dominant class was divided against itself by its hunger for power. 
Now, was the reason for ıhe resurgence of the trifunctional Agure not 
merely this: to explain these structural antagonisms within the context of 
knightly ideology? It was during the ycars that Benedict of Sainte-Maure 
was engaged in writing the Estoire that Stephen Langton crassed che Chan- 
nel. What he preached ar che very end of the tweifth century should be heard 
today as the Parisiarı antiphon to the melody that had rung in the ears of 


Henıy Plantagenet some twenty years carlier, amid the pleasures of the 
courtly feast. 
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CONTRADICTIONS 
OF FEUDALISM 


Money 


Asceticism, pessimism—these were the Hotsam that remained as the great 
tide of conternptus mundi slowly ebbed away, Obsession with sin and dam- 
nation, an anxiety that fed on thoughts of the instability of“estates” and the 
unpredictable rotations of the wheel of fortune—this was the state of mind 
in the late twelfch century, after so many triumphs, as men became aware of 
the dark underside of expansion. True enough, trade of every variety was at 
thar time on the rise in northern France, and the fairs of Champagne had 
known raging success, but this growing bustle was at the same time re- 
sponsible for the rising cost of foodstuffs and the debasement of coinage, 
Silver pieces in small denominations were inercasingly in demand, hence 
increasingly scarce, which accounts for the fact that we see cupiditas push- 
ing its way to the forefront of che trinity of major vices, elbowing aside the 
two old dermons of the Gregorian age, pride and fust. Scarciry of deniers: 
reason for that fever that set men to scouring the earth in the earnesthope of 
uncovering a new Iode, and for the scandalous hoardings of the moneylen- 
ders, the usurers who earned the virzperation first of Guibert of Nogent and 
Yater of Maurice of Sully and Perer ıhe Chanter. Money-fantasies obsessed 
lords fearful of never havingenough cash on hand to maintain themselves in 
their rank, as well as pcasants desperate to find hiding places for their 
meager hoards. It was an invasion, arı infection of the body sociat by money. 

To the prince money was indispensable. He had to have it first of all in 
order to give it away, as ıhe Dialogue on the Fxchequer makes clear. For 
generosity of whatever sont now required a treasury full of deniers. Money 
was also needed to wage war—by this time, going to war was no longer a 
simple matter: ramparts had to be reinforced; modern weaponry (alongside 
which the arms of bygeme days looked ridiculous) had to be acquired, arıd 
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its price was constantly on the rise; mercenaries had ta be signed up, and 
they demanded ever higher wages; and the vassals had to be given fresh 
horses after ach amluscade. Nor could the ransoms of prisoners be paid 
without money. $tll more was needed ro bury the dead in a location pro- 
pitious to their salvation, and to pay for prayers intended to save their souls. 
Money was needed for the dowries of daughters, and for the educarion of 
{he eldest son so ihat he would not cut a sorry figure in those great fairs, the 
tournaments. The Icast political intrigue gave rise to excruciating financial 
concerns. The crusade? A cash affair, ac the origin of the “Saladin tithe”— 
another scandal, thanks to the use made of the funds extracted on this 
pretext. With the expansion of the monetary economy, the places of the 
actors on the social stage gradually shifted, Growing steadily in importance 
was the third “pillar”” of ihe state, the “villeins,” whose role was neither to 
pray nor to Fight but rather to provision the palace. Bur che latter was a 
business of sacks of grain; casks of wine; of the old “gifts” in kind brought 
by subjects. of the rural seipmiory. What was needed now was hard cash. The 
rift between the palace and the rura! domains gradually widened. And the 
importance of agricultural tenants diminished, the cash prestations levied on 
them in the form of “customs” declining in value due to the erosion of 
money. Meanwhile, into the fron: ranks pushed ıhe bourgeois, rhe “rich.” 
At che end of the monetary circuit, it was in fact into their hands that the 
coin so necessary to power flowed. The pretense may have continued to be 
that the basis of power lay in all three functions; but in reality power was 
based on the efforts of a few men who woukd evenwally give it the where- 
wichal to dispensc with all the rest; of a few not altagether imposing types: 
paid mercenary captains skilled in storming fortresses; paid clerical retainers 
who kept the accounts; and last but not least, the merchants and mouey 
changers, who paid themselves, who lent a hand in the mine, who sold or 
loaned to the prince the precious meta! he needed--those “prudent, legiti- 
mate [businessmen] of good repute” named special counselors in financial 
matters in cach seigniorial unit of the tayal domain by Philip Augustus as he 
departed for the Holy Land.! Standing alongside che prince, the third func- 
tion underwent a change. No longer Jabor, it became primarily negotium. 
Trade: a kind of labor, antithetical to be sure wo idleness and disinterest 
alike—the two qualities appropriate to nobility—and yet free of that curse 
that applied to physical roil, to manual and muscular effort. The commercial 
became the most useful of the three funcrions that now, thanks to economic 
growth, were more firmly than ever harnessed to the service of the state, 
domesricated by wages, interest, and money inside the palace ttself. 

Such was the reality that showed through the mists of the imaginary. The 
reality of the close of the twelfch century was first of all the court—a court 
alive with the din of jingling coins changing hands there: if the dreams 
dreamt at court were full of images of forests and greenery, the reason was 
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perhaps that the court was now closeted away inside a eity, cut off from the 
rural world by a screen of suburhs—-places otherwise adventurous, plebeian 
and sordid, where the quarry of the hunt was profit Reality was a Er 
whose gates had been forced wide open by the ambitions of those ignoble 
men to whom the prince could refuse nothing, for the money he needed was 
in their hands. Also part of late twelfth-century reality were the knighs, 
strutting about stiff'y wich their arms, armor, and armorial bearnerg 
worried and threatened by the rise of the upstart commoners, as unmistak- 
able in their eyes as was the collapse of the foundation on which their own 
superiority had rested. Gradually, they were being reduced to supplicanfg 
living by the good graces of the prince. Financial embarrassment beset [ 
nobility, which had to spend more and more money, while their subjects in 
the villages were yielding less and less of it: for che provosts might seize 
livestock, wheat, and wine, but as for those easily hidden pieces ofsilver... 
They were the stakes in a war—an increasingly bitter war—against Ya 
peasantıy, from which the tax collectors sarely emerged victorious. Ac- 
cordingly, the nobiliry made prodigality and indebtedness caste virtues, 
Though knighrs were set at the pinnacle of the social pyramid in comempo- 
rary literature, in reality they were being reduced to beggary, to er le, 
always on the lookout for gifts and benefices. How infuriating it must Er 
been for the knights to find themselves forced to compere for handouts wie 
sergeants at arms as stout-hearted as they pretended to be, with En, 
capable of unhorsing and slaughtering them, with scholars who humiliateı 
then, made them feel crude and uncultured and so inspired a hatred for the 
learned men whose knowledge rhe knighıs tried to assimilate bit by bit br 
ferreting out the secrers of the clerical libraries one by one. And worst of a 
the rivals were ıhe bourgeois. The literature designed for courtly entertain- 
inents was thematically attuned to this torment: it projects the haure of the 
Wicked prince, who paid t00 much artention 10 Ihe “pcasants,” 10 the 
"serfs,” racher than save, as he ought to have done, all his favors for the 
“poor” knighes; che figure of the newly rich man, zisen from the eabbe, 
whose diligence in aping the manners of the well-barn was mocked. As the 
thicteenth century got under way, the new romance—called realistie by 
literary historians because expressive in fact of disenchantment, an ironic 
self-image, and bitterness—gave the starkest description yer of the competi- 
tion between the values of the aristocracy and the alien values promoted by 
the same ineluctable tendencies thar were lifting up the bourgeoisie. Be 
new romance depicted the triumph of the city over knighthood, moisiy 
maintaining that birch was the be-all and the end-all—that gentiliry” chat 
Guiot of Provins implored from the high Chuech where it was no Ina 
always to be found: were there nor now bishops of ver low origins, an 
what is more, who boasted of the fact? The nobility Hed to what refuge it 
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thought there was: in etiquette, worldiy pleasures, ideology—making its last 
stand on the ramparts of the imaginary. 

The conjuncture provides ıhe explanation for the desteuction of the 
trifunetional theme, which fell to pieces under the penerraring gaze of the 
Parisianı masters. It also provides the explanation for the facı chat che theme 
should again have proved useful in the citadels of Feudal pride, where it was 
adapted (with che connivance of the prince, for the adaptation amounted to 
paying lip service to knighthood while alienaring it sul! further from che seat 
of power) in such a way as to denigrare the vivals of the nobility—relegating 
upstart plebeians to the vile depths, giving prominence to the blemish that 
tainted their very Nesh, and ejecting them from che courtly feast inte the 
midst of those who suffered in fabar in ıhe blustery out-of-doors. But hos- 
tility was not allowed to reach the point where commoners would have been 
expelled from the court in actual fact: the prince would never havc con- 
sented to such a thing. His game required the presence of all three orders at 
thc foot of his throne; besides, it would have been impossible to drive out 
the parvenus, impossible even zo try. There was no way 10 quell rhe rising 
expectations engendered by the growth of ıhe mercantile economy. In- 
evirably, the ranks of the dominant class swelled wich men whose parents 
had worked with their hands, now rich enough not to follow the example of 
their forebears. Hence with each passing day che real dividing line, that 
between rich and poor, the inestimably tragic consequences of which 
Stephen I.angton had understood—stond out in bolder relief. Thanks to che 
power invested in them by wealth, the rich were capable of surmounting the 
ritual obstacles placed in their way in order to worn rheir way into fashion- 
able society. Ihus they were able ro amass even greater fortunes, since 
proxinuty to power made it easier to appropriate the surplus produet of the 
laboring populace, whether directly through seigniorial confiscations, or 
indircetly through wages and benefices distributed hy che rulers of the state. 

On one side of the dividing line stood the poor, on the other, the “rich and 
powerful’: wealth and power went together; let us admire Stephen 
angton’s Jueid insight into the social infrastructure. Economic changes had 
reopened the old rift, ıhe dualism on which Hincmar and the Carolingian 
bishops had built their civie morality. In the swear of ıheir brow the poor 
varned their few deniers, and grasping hands at once went to work 10 pıy 
them from between callused fngers. “Ignoble” because they worked, they 
had to work because they were Poor, or risk being accused of pride and 
vonsigned to eternal damnation. For this world—thongh in the throes of 
progress, and beginning gradually to avert its eyes from heaven so as to fix 
its gaze increasingly on earth, where the produetive forces were the new 
preuceupation—still recognized only one value in manual labor: that of 
salatary punishment. Work was servitude. lt diebased, degraded. Everyone 
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with access to the resources of high culture—and we have no way of know- 
ing what was on the mind of anyone without such access—temained con- 
vinced that labor should be shunned by men of quality, for whom the 
appropriate way of life was ıhat of the Jord, living on the sweat of others. 
Social contlier was not unknown in the eircles that produced the ideological 
systems open to our serutiny. But what interested the intellectuals was not 
the question of whether the workers should or should nor be hauled out of 
the mire to which they had been consigned by general agreement. Debate 
centered on the following issue: to deserve the appellation “courtly” rather 
than “common,” was nonproductiveness sufficient qualification? In fact, all 
of the intellectuals found themselves in the same camp, on the same side of 
the battle lines across which the nwo armies took each other’s measure, 
hurled challenges back and forıh in mutual fear, and even at this early date 
hazarded a few skirmishes. 

These were actually the warning signs of a “crisis” of feudalism. Just as 
they had done in the time of Adalbero and in the time of the great revolt of 
the Norman peasants (whose memory, kept alive in the courts, was reason 
enough for vigilance), so now, t00, the people were making their denands 
heard. Protest came from the suburban zones where frustration was 
mounting. It came equally from the couneryside. For the fields were ulti- 
mately the source of the money squandered in courtly festivitics, even if 
most ofit passed first through the coffers of the bourgeois. The fiscal burden 
fell on the peasancs. Accordingly, they had to seil more of what they grew, 
to meet the city’s new demands for good wine, meat, wood, and the wool 
that was spun by women. Some came to grief: they had to borrow. Others 
succecded: they made Ioans. Thus in rural society, t00, the gap between rich 
and poor was widening. We sense a worsening of the uncasy climate, of 
which the rapid wanc of peasant conversions to the Cistercian order was 
one sign. The ranks of a proletariat swelled to accommodate people who 
carned their livelihoods in forest or pasture, “children” of all sorts—i.e., 
young men and women unable to find a place for themselves within the 
village household, an institution with its own imperatives. These early “stir- 
rings” were ar first disguised by the ideology of the crusade and the peace 
movement. In 1212, for example, the so-called children’s crusade got under 
way.? Pueri et puellae set out wirhout arrrıs, marching behind the banners 
toward a Jerusalem of ıhe imagination, led by clerks as poor as themselves, 
Holy innocents. The king saw them and sent them home. They had not yet 
turned to marauding. They were worrisome. Indeed, fear of the common 
man was on the rise—the real “villein,” ıhar is: the peasant, horridus, 
reduced to a near animal existence, like those shepherds evoked by Lambert 
of Ardres, who cursed ıheir lord, the count of Guines, and hoped he would 
dic a cruel death, because of the taxes he levied. This fear was implicit in the 
writings of Stephen of Kougeres. Was it merely 10 deck out their residences 
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in the symbolic trappings of sovereignty that knights in the countryside 
began at this time to construct costly fortified dwelling-places? Or was it to 
proreer themselves against possible jarqueries? To keep the peasantry at a 
distance, to command their respect? As the thirteenth century drew near, the 
rich joined together in appealing to the king for support against the poor, 
and against that misguided segment of the clergy that took their part. The 
atmosphere was therefore tense. A rather good account of the situation is 
provided, I think, by reports of two events of quite disparate imporctance. 
William the Breton tells us that a papal legate, Robert of Courgon, was 
one of several men preaching the crusade in the Frech kingdom in 1213. 
"These preachers indiscriminately handed out the cross to the “very young, 
okl men, women,” and “seemingly wishing their preaching to please ıhe 
people more than was necessary, they cast aspersions on the clergy. saying 
and inventing before the populace infamous things about the clerical life, 
thereby sowing the seeds of discord and schism between clergy and people.” 
Inheritors of che tradition of Perer the Chanter and Fulk of Neuilly—nor to 
mention Stephen Langton, who maintained that the blood of the workers 
was the blood of Christ himeslf—they went about praising poverty to the 
skies, reverting to the old myth from the time of Peter the Hermit; to insure 
that this campaign would be successful, like the first one, they mobilized 
women and the “unarmed populace.” Their vituperation against the wealth 
of the Church did not, of course, fail to awaken echoes in cities ripe for 
“heresy.” Virtualty nothing is known of the Waldensian movement in its 
carliest days, other than that it denied that “order” or “function” had 
anything to do with salvation, In calling for brotherhood among the poor 
and for eradication of social distinctions, Robert of Courgon and his fellows 
were embarking upon a new pastoral mission whose aim was to blunt the 
cutting edge of heretical protest by going it one better. This new departure 
seemed fraught with danger in its day. Society defended itself. The tich— 
according to William che Breron, “many of the rich”—refused to take ıhe 
cross, unwilling to throw in their lot with the great unwashed. “The king 
and all the clergy” complained to the pope. He silenced the preachers 
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The other matter was a far more serious one: sedition broke out in the 
southern part of the kingdom. Written accounts of this strife reveal a great 
deal about the mental attitudes of the dominant class. Serious trouble was 
then brewing in southern France in two areas at once, and in 1179 the 
Lateran council dealt wich both together, the better to get a handle on them 
These were the heretical sects and che bands of jobless mmercenaries. To face 
up to this double threat, the peace movement was revived—along the lines 
of Bourges—and the entire populace was enlisted in the effort to aid the 
bishops by falling upon the two prongs of the enemp force, so as to impose a 
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“sanctified” peace, the peace of “enthusiasm.””“ What actually happened 
was this: the tether holding the people in check was loosened, chereby 
raising the expectations of the “plebs” imprudendy. The result was 
scandal—ıhe affair of the White Capes.5 Ronghly contemporary with Ben- 
cdict of Sainte-Maure’s completion of the Estoire of the Diskes of Nor- 
mandy, the agitation began in Le Puy in 1182. Thus the original impetus 
came from a city and subsequently spread to the countryside; it began with 
the ideology of peace and ended by zrracking the seigniorial system and 
consequently the social order. The event had profound repercussions in high 
society, and was the subject of much talk. My intention is to examine that 
discussion as far as possibie in order 10 trace the waves of fear and reproba- 
tion that for a considerable length of time swept over this part of the world, 
and within thirty years brought men of culture to a clear awareness of che 
stark reality, that sociery was divided into two antagonistic classes. There 
are seven principal witnesses, whom | shall call one by one inte the dock. 
The oldest report comes from a man of the region, Geoffrey, monk of 
Saint-Martia] of Limoges and, since 1178, prior of Vigenis near Brive. He 
kept a chronicle in which he told of happenings in Limousin and La Marche, 
with particular emphasis on tales of mercenaries. He left off writing in 
1183. His account is therefore limited to the beginnings of the movement.® 
Mention is made of itimmediately after the report of a military vietory: near 
Dun-le-Roi the peace-men of Berry had destoyed by fire a company of 
Brabantines, “robbers,” together with the prostitutes they had brought wich 
them. This gave rise to hopes that the earh could be purged of this particu- 
lar infection. In the ensuing euphoria the sect of the White Capes was formed. 
To the cansternation of the mighty, the Lord breathed his spirit into a most 
unworthy fellow; vilissinus, a manual laborer, an artisan, impure because he 
was marricd and the father of two children, and ugly besides—displeasing 
in every way. But he was a good pauper, a simple fellow, who feared 
God—a God who to make himsclf heard spoke through this man’s mouth, 
The bishop of Le Puy was wary. A confraternity neverrheless garhered 
around their inspired brother: alrcady some four or five hundred strong by 
Christrnas, it soon numbered five thousand, which sugpests that it spread 
very quickly beyond the walls of the tiny city. By Easter 1183—after the 
penitences of Lent—the followers were “innumerable.” They were also or- 
ganized: after confessing their sins—purified, frecd of wrongdoing, hence 
testored to a condition of equality—they had sworn the oath of peace; all 
wore insignia: the white cape--emblem of purisy, used to mask whatever 
differences might be indicated by clothing, hence to conceal, to deny the 
existence of the various “conditions’—and the image of ıhe Virgin wich 
Child in tin, These attributes had to be purchased by the brechren. Hence 
these were not wretched folk, not denizens of the lowest.depths. In addition, 
they had to make a contribution of six deniers—not an insignificant 
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sum—at Pentecost. When ordered to, they would take out after the war- 
mongers, all together, in unanimity, except for those compelled by a rule to 
remain in one place: the “regulars,” monks and canons, and the 
contemplatives—the only group ro which Geoffrey applied the word 
ordo—were nat bound to engage the enemy, but were instead left behind to 
pray for victoty. Alone, which proves that clerks not obliged to stay in one 
place might accompany the troops. On the occasion of the great pilgrimage 
of the Assumption, the bishop decided that he would preach, reservations 
norwithstanding. His voice was necessary: it induced knights, princes, 
euchesiastical dignitaries and women—at any rate, those without 
husbands—to join the movement. Nothing indicatcs that Geoffeey con- 
demned his action; his chronicle ends before the bishop strayed into 
hererodoxy. 

Another chronicle alludes briefiy to the event. Ic was compiled over the 
years by another monk, Robert of Torigny or of Mont Saint-Miche!—a fine, 
veracious observer.” His on-the-spot account, written in 1182, reveals 
nothing new, other than that the Virgin herself had appeared to the poor 
man, that he was a woodworker, and that against the enemies of the peace, 
against the outsiders, who were damned as they had been ar Limoges in 
1031, the scct rallied milites, “many bishops, counts, men of power [i.c., 
lords, eustodians of the ban], men of middling rank, and poor men.” Robert 
the monk saw society much as Raoul Glaber had seen it, paying no attention 

0 “ürders,” showing no sign of reticence at the sight of bishops engaged in 
combat. 

The third witness is again a monk: Rigord, of the abbey of Sainı-Denis, 
where he wrote the Deeds of Philip Augustus, a work begun perhaps as 
early as 1186 but worked on and revised into the early thirteenth century. In 
this case the event is less faithfully reflected in the report, which is in- 
corporated into a royal panegyric. The writer allowed himself to make 
alterations and to twist the facts, particularly wherever his account touched 
on the subject of the mercenaries: they were said to have been in the pay of 
che Planragener, whereas the Capetian king, for his part, was bent on their 
exrermination. Still, Rigord came from Languedoc; he knew the region, and 
he may even have written this portion of his narrative before he entered 
Saint-Denis in 1189.8 Like Geoffrey of Vigeois, he moyves without transition 
from che Dun affair—a victory he wrongly attributes to the royal army—to 
the White Capes. Towards this confraternity he seems to have harbored no 
greater disapprobation than his predecessors. He credits it wirh having 
brought the king of Aragon and the count of Toulouse to make peace. The 
text lavishes praise on the pacification efforts of which the sect was the 
instrument. It had been formed at the behest of one of the humblest of men: 
“the Lord, hearing the prayers of the poor, sent them as savior [the inspired 
artisan here takes the place of the infant Jesus] not che emperor, the king, or 
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some prince of the Church, but a poor man.” Rigord divulges his name: 
Durand, a “poor and humble” man, a “carpenter” by trade. Wich the 
evolution to this stage of the commemoration of the event, might we 
perhaps be witnessing one of the carliest symbolic celebrations of Joseph of 
Nazareth, father ofthe holy family? Rumor of the miracle spread widely in a 
society that even its official historian looked upon as similar in structure 10 
the society of the crusade or of the peace assemblies—such was the con- 
tinuity of traditional ways of envisaging the world, even in the cloisters on 
the wane: Rigord says that Durand was heeded hy “princes, the greatest and 
the least, as well as by the whole of che populace” (princes, populace: the 
opposition derives directly from the terminology of the earliest directives 
relating to the institumion of the peace of God; but comparatives are em- 
Ployed in connection with the aristocracy, which Rigord mcant to depict as 
a hierarchy); on the occasion of the Assumption Day meeting, “the bishop 
with the clergy and the populace, and all the multirude” (Popuius here refers 
to secular high society, sct above the faceless crowd) placed himself at the 
head of the whole undertaking. 

Another echo—this one of later date (1205-10), secular, and in the 
vernacular—is audible in the Bible by Guiot of Provins. After submitting 
first the various religious orders and then the lay confraternities to a eritical 
review, Guiot bitterly attacked Durand, characıerizing him as a swindler 
and thief. This testimony gives us some idea of the view of che matter taken 
by the knightly order, which felt that the Church, proud and “honcst,” 
ought not to lower itself to the level of the mediocre, but rather ought to 
rematn aloof from the populace. We also see that this was apparently the 
time that disapproval of the movement began to make itself fel—which 
disapprobation was no doubt responsible for the fact that when William the 
Breton made use of Rigord’s writings, he omitted the material relating to the 
White Capes. 

Unless—and who can say for sure>—the writings of Robert of Auxerre 
are of much earlier date. The Uziversal Chronicie kcpt by ıhis Premon- 
stratensian canon continues until 1211. Did be keep it up to date, 
recording what he knew of events year by year while they were still fresh in 
his mind? This is not out of the question: the camplexion of his opinions 
changes utterly berween his account of the events of 1183 and those of the 
following year. If he immediately recorded the news of what was happening 
as it reached kim in Auxerre— where his convent was located--we should 
have 10 assign to his testimony a date close to Robert of Torigny, im- 
mediately after Geoffrey of Vigeois. Discreet, laconic, blunt, Robert of Au- 
xerre shows himself to have been hortified, like everyone else, at the mis- 
deeds of the impious “robbers,” Christianity’s outlaws. In this connection 
he tefers ca the efforrs of the peace-men of Le Puy. He says nothing of any 
apparition. A “humble” fellow received an order from on high; he called the 
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people to rally round an image of Mary, symbol of peace. Soon the gather- 
ing grew to enormous proportions and was joined by “princes,” who took 
charge of the military operations. While Philip Augustus was busy expelling 
the Jews, they were ridding Christendom of thar other plaguc, the mer- 
cenaries. But when he comes to discuss the events of the following year, 
Robert shows the Capueiati sect gaining ground, reaching into “France” 
itself. There, transplanted into northern provinces where circumstances 
were different and no hordes of Brabantines were urking about, the move- 
ment underwent a change of character. It became revolutionary. It was 
brutally put down. “Those people insolently rejected all subjugation, and 
the sect was destroyed by the reaction of the princes.” That is all: heresy— 
not mentioned by anyone prior to Robert of Auxerre—insolence, refusal to 
obey, hence desıruction of order—a natural order based on the distinction 
berween princes and subjecıs. No allusion whatsoever is made to the clergy. 
Through the medium of the “humble,” providence had roused the 
leaders—principes, Droceres— from their torpor: they had done rheir duty, 
which was to maintain order by force. They annihilated ali (he 
troublemakers—hrst the “robbers,” then the “insolent.” 

Also a Premonstratensian was (he Anonymous of Laon, who may origin- 
ally have heen English. He was an excellent analyst—poorly understood by 
hiseditor, Waitz,1° who accused him of spreading“Fables”; in fact, hetriedto 
keep the event in critical perspective. His is the fullest account. it was 
certainly written after che secr had gone astray. But how long after? Was it 
prior to Rigord’s text, or later? In any case, in discussing the noteworthy 
events of the year 1182, the Anonymous states ıhat the uprising of the 
Capuciati or Caperons was due to a “mad frenzy.” This, he explains, sprang 
from the “inflammation of summer”; here was a writer most attentive to 
cosmic disturbances and to their repercussions on the flow of the humors in 
man. But this explanation was insufficient. Why did these men lose their 
reason? Traditionally, a kind of fair was held at Le Puy on rhe fifteenth of 
August, a “garhering of princes” {the Anonymous pretends to sec no re- 
lationship between the festivities and the Marian festival; by virtuc of the 
habit he worc, he was defender of an austere religious life: any coincidence 
berween the liturgies and worldly doings was repugnant to him), In behalf of 
their glory, their “honor,” these princes gathered in the city in an ostenra- 
tious display of magnificence, a vain debauch of liberality. Clearly these 
parades of power and wealth were profitable to the merchants— the “mul- 
titude of merchants.” At festival time they amassed a respectable hoard of 
deniers. Thc holiday also swelled the coffers of the carhedral, tied to the 
bourgeoisie in a myriad of ways. Greed—corruption. Because the mer- 
senaries were abroad, scouring the countryside, the vitality of the Assump- 
tion festival was sapped, and accordingly business suffered terribly. At this 
point a canon took a hand in the matter, a canon who was not a regular like 
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the Anonymous, but rather a “youth” —extravagant as were all the young, 
ingeniosus, clever enough to reach orhers. This canon employed a simple 
fellow, an artisan, as devout as he was stupid. The apparition was rigged up. 
The Virgin ordered the layman to speak. Bur because he was a layman, he 
was an “idiot.” Hence it was the canon who spoke for him [profocntor), 
behind him, jusr as he had spoken earlier in the guise of the Holy Virgin. He 
called for union to restore peace, denouncing violence while in reality 
establishing a tyranny. Anyone unfortunate enough to refuse to take part in 
the movement, ot to oppose it, was threatened with a ernel death, a sudden 
death; and “any who might not wish to take the cape with the insignia” 
would be treated “as enemies of the peace.” Whether willingly or by force, 
everyone was obliged to join. They were thereupon bound by a chain of 
interdictions, foreshadowing those that Saint Louis would one day decree: 
there were to be no more dice games, long robes, knives, taverns, or un- 
seemly oaths {the Virgin Mary had made a special point of prohibiting 
oaths sworn by the limbs of God, his mother, or the saints, in any case 
those limbs situated ab umbilico inferius, below the belt). In such wise 
was the confraternity founded, with the intention that it would be a 
brotherhood of penitence, puritanical, whose members would refuse to 
take part in sexual relations or, at the outset, 10 use arms; there were 
to be processions in the streets, wearing the white cape, on Sundays 
and feast days, regular attendance at mass, chanting of psalms during the 
daylight hours. In its way the brotherhood was a prefiguration of the society 
of purity and equality—it was ready to enter into paradise. As the Anony- 
mous saw the affair, nothing—apart from the initial subterfuges— was thus 
far very wicked, But the association turned into a “conjuration.” As was 
mentioned earlier, the word was a faul one. At this point—nearly two 
centuries after Gerard of Cambrai, one century after Guibert of Nogent— 
the fear with which we have become so familiar became contagious once 
again; there was outrage at ıhe sight of equals uniting for strengch— strength 
which ineyitably led to an attack on the established order in the form of a 
wholesale rejection of rank and of the necessary hierarchies. The parties to 
the conjuration were not proletarians, however. The Anonymous specifies 
the amount of their contribution. He doubles the previously cited figure: 
twelve deniers. This did not prevent the White Capes from attacking the 
“princes” at the same tinie as they attacked the mercenaries. Only those 
princes who failed to respect the peace were attacked, however—for the 
moment, at any rate. 

The movement spread into Aquitaine, Gascony, and Provence, winning 
over bishops “and all those of the lower orders,” meaning the whole of the 
clergy {not forbidden to engage in combat according to the Anonymaus, 
either). In ewo months, four hundred thousand livres (money, again) were 
amassed in the coffers of the movement. This was an enormous sum, an 
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incredible hoard of those little coins so much sought after in the world. 
Enough to frighten the princes. “They no !onger dared make any unjust 
demands on their men”; an end was made of “exactions” and “tallages.” 
Imperceptibly, the peace movenient took a new turn: it was transformed 
into a movement against the fiscal regime of banal lordship, against exces- 
sive exploitation, against any attempr by powerful but hard-pressed lords to 
use their prerogauves to extract increased sums of cash. In 1184 chis tend- 
ency took on a clear heading. Jealous of the victory over the mercenaries 
won by the great lords of Auvergnc, the White Capes hunted down one of 
the captains, caprured and killed him, and triumphantly carried his head 
back to Le Pay. From this point on ıhey bore the staiı of their sin. These 
petty men had dared Jay hands on the body of a warrior, had impudenuly 
beheaded him. “Glory” and ‘‘pride” had deserted them by the time they 
rerurned. Evil had descended upon them, beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
Then came the outbreak of vesana dementia, madness, the rush of delirium. 
Or so the Anonymous dubbed what was really class war: the “stupid” 
(stultus), “rebellious” (indisciplinatus) populace had had the cffrontery to 
“direct” (che verb was a very strong one: it was used in speaking of decisions 
taken by ıhe sovereign) the “counis, viscaunts, and other princes,” all the 
possessors of power, and all who profited ıhereby, to take a more moderate 
line with their subjects, or risk provoking the redoubtable “indignadon” of 
the parties to the conjuration. The “pacific” activities of the latter were from 
that rime on aimed ar establishing the visio pacis, i.e., paradise, from which 
inequality and exploitation were ro be banished. But—it was a sign of their 
insanity—they wanted to sce that paradise established chen and there, on 
earth. And in truth it was mad to work for the abolition of seigniory. 
These were the men destined to work, and yet they fought and praycd. 
They refused to deliver np the surplus product of their toil. Hence they were 
threatening to undermine the righteous order, which depended on the power 
of the *masters.” Worse still, these paupers had grown rich and vain, 
forgetting the humility appropriate to their station. Their attitude was that 
of ihe wealchy, and they shared the defect peculiar to wealth: arrogance, A 
perversion—an indubitable sign of which was the apparition of che Virgin, 
an out-and-out fraud, Having been deceived, the White Capes were de- 
stzayed, not by the princes, but by a mercenary captain: the kingdom was 
divided against itself. 

To conchrde this discussion, I shall turn to the Deeds of the Bishaps of 
Auxerre, focussing in particular on the biography of Hugh of Noyers, who 
was bishop berween 1181 and 1206.1! The account of his doings may have 
been written, at least in part, during his lifetime, as was the culogy of 
Gerard, bishop of Cambrai. In arıy case, it was certainly done well after the 
event chat we are examining, In its pages an uneasy society, on the defensive, 
found the account of that occurrence that it was looking far. Of paramount 
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interest here are wickedness, subversion, omens; the unknown canon of 
Auxerre who wrote this celebration of the bishop’s glory deals exclusively 
with heresy and especialiy repression, with the forthright efforts to purge the 
diocese of the social pestilence char, after spreading thraugh Berry, Niver- 
nais, and along the ramparts of the Capetian rcalm, had come to infect it. 
The author of the Deeds did not trouble himself to say where all ıhese 
“plebeians“ whom he shows risen against “the superior powers” came 
from, but rarher dissembles their rebellious spirit beneath the deceptive 
appearance of a "mutual charity.” In fact, this was a conjwration, a derest- 
able commune, in which a group of equals was juined together by an vath of 
murnal aid. By the time it reached these provinces, it secms, the movement 
had lost all trace of its original features: no one in an Auxertois for the 
moment spared by the mercenaries appears to recall that the idea of the 
league at the outset was to secure peace. The symbols rcmained: the capc, 
the lcaden image, the weapons—the sword that the conspirators had no 
right to possess, since by now the custom was for the sword to be blessed on 
the alter and girded in solemn ceremonial on men horn ta cambar. Most 
important, it was this very usurped sword that gave substancc to the de- 
mand for “freedom” (i.e., exemption from taxes)— natural” freedom 
(meaning thar it was a right derived from nature, from birth)—that con- 
tinued to be characteristic of che movement. Ar this point, enter rhe devil, 
who figured in none of the carlier texts; “diabolical,” the word Guibert of 
Nogent had shouted in the face of the communes, was the term used to 
characterize the audacity of this rabble, among whom “fear” and “rever- 
encc” had disappeared. Order had been cefinitively shatrered. With an “in- 
solent,” a “lunaric presumption,” che White Capes demanded freedom—nor 
equality this time—invoking the sitzen, the origins, the carliest days of 
creation. Was ir possible chat these madmen were unaware that servitude 
was the wages of sin? Nor ta accept this point was to introduce confusion 
where scholasticism was attempting to make distinctions—to reject the divi- 
sion made between “lords” and power, on the one hand, and “serts,” 
“plebs,” and abjection on the orher. This accardingly, would lead to dis- 
Atray among the “things” whose “whole” God had wished to see gnverned 
by the “moderating” power of superior men. Such confusion would destroy 
“political and catholic discipline”--meaning that discipline guaranteed by 
the two authorities, Jay and ecclesiastical, acting in concert, according to the 
Gelasian principle—wirhour which chere could be no place for bodies, no 
salvation for souls. With the spine of Christian society thus broken, “car- 
nal” heresy would triumph—carnal, i.e., social heresy: revolution. The hard- 
to-win victory of the true faith over the heretical infection; and the hard- 
to-maintain balance berween the things of the flesh and those of the spirit; 
or, ina word, order lcivil and religious) presupposed inequality—Gerard of 
Cambrai’s word—and servirude— Adalbero’s. Libertarian and egalitarian, 
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the revolt was therefore damned, a “pestilence,”” sumeching “fearsome.”' A 
malady that threatened the continued existence of society. On the threshold 
of the thirteenth century, people no longer !ooked upon evil as being in- 
carnated in the warriors, nor cven in the mercenaries, whose platoons had 
disappeared from the French kingdom, Evil lurked rather in the popular 
protests, hecause they called the seigniorial relations of production into 
question. 

Against these protests, the bishop—the good bishop, defender of the faith, 
of discipline, of the established order—-decided to act. To acı, nor by 
preaching, admonition or rhetoric—the time for oratory had passed—but 
rather by force of arms. Assisting him were not clerks but men of arms: 
armati. The author of this biography avoided the word miles. Nor is this 
term to be found in any other ecelesiastical accounts of the event in 
question—-apart from the essay by Geoffrey of Vigeois, who was woläng in 
the southern part of the kingdom. In northern France the notion of knight- 
hood inevitably implicated trifunctionaliey—the subtle game whose play 
required the leisure of the court, the protection of high sociery with its 
isolating walls. Outside, however, where the struggle raging in society was 
reaching its peak, ternarity gave way to binarity. Under attack, the domi- 
nant groups did not want to give the enemy any reason to suspect division 
within their own ranks, and accordingly, at the height of the danger, the 
ideological representation they chose to put forward was simplified and 
toughened. Dualist, Manichaean, the new image was also logically com- 
posed, based on diseretio, on a definition arived at after laying down a 
series of distinctions familiar to functionaries trained in the schools. This 
image reflected che underlying structures of the state. To sepress evil and ıo 
hold the “carnal” instincts in check, the “subjects” should obey the 
monarch, who was responsible for che vigor ecclesiastica and who con- 
sequently delegated his power to suhordinares chrough a descending chain 
of command. These included the bishops, who, if needed, took a hand in 
running the repressive apparatus themselves—i.e., if their participation be- 
came imperative ro insure the preservation of order, i.e., of seigniory and 
inequality. The White Capes, accordingly, were obliged to return to the fold. 
Their capes were taken away: as was befitting to commoners, they were 
once again exposed to the elements, their hcads and shoulders bared 10 wind 
and sun, in order to inculcate the lesson that “serfs” ought not to display 
“insolence” roward their masters: hars off to lords. Their money was also 
taken from them. Indeed, their purses had not been empty. The point bears 
tepeating: the rebels were not the poorest members of society. The bishop of 
‚Auxerre was acting in 1184 as the archbishop of Baurges had done in 1038, 
as a warrior captain, But this time God granted victory to the prelate, For 
his cause was just. He had not launched his attack against the powerful. His 
goal had rather been to cur down the arrogance of the populace, to bring che 
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people to their kaces in respect and obedienet. A providential combat this 
time—the bishop had not made the misrake of enlisting on the wrong side. 
He had chosen the camp of the rich, of power—toyal power. 

Eor in the face of revolt by the exploited and powerless {who had man- 
aged, as we have seen, to find supporters among the clergy and in that 
segment of the bourgeoisie troubled by the words of the Gospel), fear— 
social fear—made men look to the king of France. From now on he alone, 
with the help of bishops and warriors, would have the capacity to maintain 
The social order as it should have been. ft pleased him chat his sycophanıs 
should depiet him ridding his kingdom of the gerns of corruption by fire 
and by the sword—expelling Jews (which was true), exterminating, the mer- 
cenaries of Berry (which was false), and persecuting within the school of 
Paris itself that excess of intellectwal temerity which deserved the appellarion 
Scheresy.” He was also eager to let it be known by all thar he was devoting 
painstaking efforts to the task of protccting good sociery against the intru- 
sion of peasants and workers, including those known as “weavers”— 
wealthy people desperate to do penitence who joined pious brotherhoods 
and did degrading manual labor, like serfs. None of what the king did was 
surprising; it was expected thar he would maintain the integrity of the 
boundary line setting apart those entitled to command because they were 
tich and did nothing from those obliged to obey because they worked; it was 
expected that he would keep inract rhe existing striet social divisions, and it 
was expected that in rurn he would adopt che tripartite model. 
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In 1184, the mortal remains of King Louis VII had been !ying in a Cistercian 
monastery for four years, The power of the Capetian monarchy was just 
then changing rapidiy in magnitude and gradually in nature. Thanks to the 
Prusperity of the Ile-de-France—due to the exceptional vitality of its rich 
fields, its ever-growing vineyards, and its criss-crossing trade routes—the 
king was growing wealthy. A faithful alty of the Chusch—not only by 
teason of anointment, unction, and the promise he had made, but also 
because he and the Church had to confront the same enemies—the king was 
sull leading an austere life. He did his part to encourage the role of the 
Chacch in high culture: the chapel was paramount among the departments 
of his houschold. As closc as his ties were to rhe Church, however, the 
fourteen-year-old boy who had succeeded Louis VII to ıhe ıhrone in 1180 
was just as closely bound by blood and marriage to the great princely courts 
ol Champagne and Flanders. Plantagenet power was painted as his most 
dangerous adversary. He was advised to engage that enemy on its awn 
terrain and with its own weapons-—-advised not to leave ir to the aging 
Henry and to Richard the Lion-hearted to celebrate the values of knight- 
hood, bur racher to adopt them as bis own. In order to win the allegiance of 
the lay aristocracy—and at the same time ro throw off the tutelage of the 
Church {for King Philip had no intention of continuing to kneel, as his 
father was shown doing on the tympanum of Notre-Dame, before his 
bishops}—he had to show himself to be “courtly.” In the thick wall that had 
been built up berween the royal court and elegant sociery by the sacraliza- 
tion of the monarchy, cracks were beginning to appear. Profane faxhions 
were even pushing their way into the chapel. Some of the clerks in Philip’s 
entourage set themselves the task of incorporating into royal ideology what 
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was most attractive in knighthood and courtly culture. One such was An- 
dreas Capellanus. 


Tue ART or love 


“Chaplain of the royal court," Andreas boasted of his position. Some think 

hat he had been in the service of Marie of Champagne; he may have heen 

raisced up in those Champenois and Flemish surroundings that. provided the 

adolescent Philip Augustus with his introduction to courtly manners. There- 

fote, this “art,” chis technical manual, designed according :0 the classroom 

model of the artes disputandi, sets out to justify love. The one fact of which 

we are certain is that Andreas somehow entered the domesrie service of the 

king of France, and thereafter—as we sense clearly in the maliciousiy mock- 

ing touches he adds to his reports of the “sayings” of Elcanor and Marie — 

prudently held himself aloof from the extravagances of the world. His trea- 

tise On Love! was most likely written between 1186 and 1190 (just a very 

short time after the Fistoire of Benedict of Sainte-Maure, but in Larin, he 

language of scholasticism), at which time he was an official in the royal 

chancellery, and there can be no doubr that his book was a produet of the 

Capetian court. In facr, among the oldest registers collected in the Tr&sor des 
Chartes during ıhıe reign of King Philip, it is the only profane literary work. 

Itwas dedicated to Walter, son of the chamberlain in charge of chat treasury, 

perhaps owing to the impossibility of dediearing it, without scandal to the 
king himself, who was then like Walter and Andreas a young man. 

the rules laid down, once again, by the Rhetorica ad Herennium. It is a 
wreatise on morals. The author says that he is writing at the behest of a 
“young” noble, not yet settled in life by virrue of marriage, still pursuing his 
education, his initiation—a man reminiscent of the hero of the early Roman 
de la Rose. Andreas saw—or pretended to sec, for a smile plays over the 
entire work, and the problem is ro avoid being taken in by the irony— 
Andreas saw his work as a teaching aid to be used in Paris to help restore 
order, “honesty,” Ciceronian honestas, i.e., morality, 10 amorous fashions 
that elearly could no longer be condemned. Accordingly, the major concern 
was to overcome Ihe reticence as to the games of love that remained prev- 
alenı in the entourage of ıhe new sovereign for some ycars following the 
death of che puritanical king, Louis VI]; and, to that end, to moralize the 
love-play. Consider, for example, one of the “disputes,” or dialogues, of 
which Andreas’ work was made up.? To the asserrion that “love is offensive 
to God,” three answers are given. The first is highly pragmatie; once 
“youth” has passed, in latter ycars through penitence "one can purify what 
one has done under the imperus of nature” (with the veiled under- 
Iying question: can what is natural really be wicked? Was nature not, 
as Jean de Meuny would say, “God’s constable,” or, as Dante would say, 
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“God's are'”?}, To back this up were two further statements contrachenng 
the original assertion: love did no harm to one’s neighbor; it was the "origin 
of the supreme good”—a notion deriving directly from Cistercian preach 
ing, from Bernard of Clairvaux, who maintained that carnal love was rhe 
first and necessary stage of divine love. This whole line of reasoning was 
based on the idca that there existed two categories of phenomena, two 
orders (the two spheres said by Adalbero to be governed by two distinct 
laws}, the natural and the supernatural; each, moreover, had its own valıes, 
and “in the world” love represented the highest value of all.? This, it is 
worth cmphasizing, was the idea that legitimated the desacralization of the 
trifunctional schema, testoring the three “orders” of society to the sphere of 
the carnal, wherein they came under the sway of the independent system of 
values on which rhe natural order was based. Now, was it not the case chat 
the controlling principle of this order—of which the secular prince was the 
defender—was love, profane love, the linchpin around which other 
distinetions—political, social—were arranged? Whence the necessity of an 
art of love. 

The work cansisted of three books: how to attract love, how to increase 
it, and finally how to extricate oneself from its toils. It ended with a re- 
probatio amoris, which counseled men to show contempt for this worldly 
vanity of vanities. An ending of this sort is usually regarded as hypocritical. I 
do not think that this one was. To progress, in the course of a liferime’s 
learning, from youth to wisdom, to pass from the one realm to the other, to 
raise oneself a step above “nature,” was to put love in its proper place 
relative to life's other experiences and to the global order of things. It was a 
way—a most clever way—of establishing the credentials of love in a royal 
court whose morals were severe, I have already spoken of the critical irony 
so evident in this Parisian work. Its style was light, playful—and so only the 
more audacious, making bold as it did to argue under the watchful eye of 
the prelates at the highest levels the most serious problems wich which the 
Church moralists, Peter the Chanter and his friends, were then faced. Prob- 
lems of sex, marriage, and relations berween classes within courtly sociery 
were treated by Andreas in a very free manner, and at great length in the 
sixth chapter of book 1, which takes up two thirds of the work: “how docs 
one acquire love, and in what way.” This consists of eight dialogues be- 
tween a man and a woman, the couple assuming eight different positions on 
the chessboard of social conditions. Looked at from the standpoint of Latin 
literary conventions, the major innovation here is that wornen arc allowed 
to speak, allowed to declare that the feminine has its placee—an essential 
place—in the game of love, in the stable and stabilizing amorous contest, 
and therefore in the larger society as well. Make no mistake about it: good 
society is what was meant here. 

For love, if it was to be “honest,”” must not step outside a narrow field, 
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enclosed within high walls—the very same walls that Guillaume de Lortis 
would soon raise up around the Garden and his Rose. Hence the peasant 
and the prostituce find chemselves cast out of the bower, forbidden to enter 
inside—their expulsion is set forıh tersely and unequlvocally in two very 
brief chapters, che ninrh and the cleventh. I have here translated rusticus as 
“peasant.” In fact the line eircumseribing the outcasts ran through the city. 
This point is made in unmistakable terms by the “noble” lady in the second 
dialogue in her reply 10 he “plebeian”:* if anyone who wanted to partici- 
pate in the game were allowed to do so without regard to social distinctions, 
“all manner of horrid, hirsute men who pass their lives in agrieulture [the 
rusties], and not only they, but also every beggar in the public square, would 
be able to vie for the love of a queen.” Thus nor only was the beggar 
exchuded, but wich him all men whose hands were callused but empty, cast 
out together among the beasts: these were men who madt love in the man- 
ner of horses and mules, unable to dominate the inıpefus. Why? Because 
they were poor. Physical suffering made them alien, kept them from 
suffieienuly extricaring themselves from the clucches of che carnal. Beauteous 
love was denied to any slave of labor. Hence it was denied also to prosti- 
tutes: they turned love into work. 
The exelusion was more far-reaching than that, however. Ic also covered 
{chapters 7 and 8) the clerk and che nun (note ıhe place reserved for femi- 
ninity within ecelesiastical society—reserved, however, by men, misogynists, 
who were contemptuous of women because they were Frightened of them: 
the advice given here was by no means to show respect for the nuns or to 
refrain from provoking them, but rather to be wary of them, to resist their 
advances). Facing heavenwards, this second barrier enclosed another do- 
main, wherein the supernatural order was pasamount, For Andreas, the 
dlerk, nobilissimus, had a place in a higher echelon of nobility, a nability 
“that he held not of his ancestors and of which the secular power could not 
deprive him.” This nobility was not of this world, it did nor originate with 
“nature.” Divine law—as Adalbero of Laon had said-instituted ıhe ordo 
sacratus,5 which demanded sexual purity of its members: ıf a priest should 
allow himself to be sullied by carnal sin, he thereby became “ignoble”—ihe 
word is again Adalbero’s. Here we catch an echo of the great rivalry that 
divided the court (by this date ıhe French royal couct, too, along with the 
others)—the rivalry between the clerks and the knights: the emphasis on a 
nobility of soul that arose out of the spiritual and was better than, superior 
to, the nobility of the body stemmed from rapidiy swelling ranks of men 
who had risen through the Church hierarchy. But other men, who owed 
their rise t0 money, were making demands of their own. “You belong to.a 
superior nobility,” said the plebeian woman to the plebeian man, “tor itis a 
wobility that stems not from your birth or your blood, but from your virtues 
and your moral character.” Such antagonisms, which the head of the 
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household took pains ro foster by making careful distribution of his favors, 
assured him of power over courr society. Andreas, for his part, refrains from 
sonsidering love among the clergy, which would have been indecent—this 
despite the fact that clerks did have a nature of their own. In fact, they 
usually ate rather well and did not suffer greatly from the effects of fatigue, 
which made them more vulnerable to bodily instinets. And the following 
question arosc: “why should a clerk be required 10 remain more chaste than 
a layman?” Should nor both alike shun the besmirchments of sex?” The case 
of the clerk is in fact broached in one of the dialogues, in the conversation 
between ıhe “more noble” pair—to whom virwually anything was permit- 
ted: the lady imagines herseli wirh a clerical lover. A clergyman, she points 
out, would make a berter lover than other men, because he would be more 
clever, circumspect, reserved, and temperate in behavior—all qualities chat 
would one day bring the curate Clergue of Montaillou the marıy successes 
that we know he enjoyed. Andreas concludes the debate in the following 
wayt®ifthe clerk wants to make love, if he enters inte the game, then let him 
choose his place carefully, “according to Ihe rauk of his parents.” 
For thus delimired from above as well as from below, the protected zone 
within which affairs could be played out according to the rules was not 
homogeneous, but comprised three ranks, or echelons. The representatives 
of these hierarchized cstates were designated by three different terms: 
plebeins, nobilis, nobilior, "“plebeian,” “noble,” “more noble”—the “very 
noble” being the clerk. The absence of the word miles is again io be nared. 
The reason for this may have been that this term, like its vernacular equiva- 
ent, had no common feminine form. For the classification actually began 
wirk women: “among women,” Andreas says, “I distinguish the plebeia, the 
nobilis, the nobilior. The same holds for man.”® “Your know very well what 
I mean by nobilis. 1 call nobilis any woman who is descended from a rear- 
vassal or a lord, who is the wife of one of the two [as Gilbert of Limerick 
had maintained, a woman takes the estate of the man she “serves,” of her 
“masrer“'J; the sobilior is descended from great lords.” Thus Andreas, 
familiar wich his society, arranged the dignities within the aristocracy in 
accordance with the feudal hierarchy on which the monarchical state then 
relied for support. He adds that “ıhe man does not change rank, regardless 
of the ranık of his wife [marriage practices were in fact threatening to cause a 
breakdown of order, because ar this time the nobleman usually married a 
woman ofhigher station than his own, and especially because for some time 
now knighes hard-pressed for cash had been forced to give daughters with- 
out dowry to “plebeians”: was not the great danger the prospect of sceing 
one of these Georges Dandins ennobled?]. By marriage a man can never 
change title. In addition, there is an extra category among men, for more 
noble than anyone else is the clerk.” Outside the clergy, therefore, birth 
determined a man's rank. The order we see here was indeed natural. But 
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nobility of blood was justified only by primordial virtues. The opening 
speech of chapter 6 of the first book prefigures the speech made by the Lady 
of the Jake: “we arc all offshoots of a single trunk, and by nature we have 
the same origin”; but moral qualities have “engendered an elite which is the 
nobility” (of blood}."° 

In fact, the noble and the more noble speak the same language. The most 
elaborate dialogues involve chese. characters and are given over entirely to 
discussions of love, The plebeian man and woman play mere secondary 
roles, the purpose of their presence being to make it possible to expand on 
the theme of social differences. Yet their inclusion in che scene and the 
words thar they speak attest to che fact that good society, though pruned 
down, shorn of manual laborers, did not consist solely of clerks and nobles. 
Access was afforded to men and women from the third zone. Andreas had 
difficulty finding a suitable name for these intruders. The pedantic words 
that he chooses (plebeius, plebeia) are suggestive of Ihe “populace,” che 
“plebs.” They are disparaging, but not because these outsiders were un- 
armed. In this world of mundane amusements, reference to military activity 
would have been out of place. The conttest considered here was the opposite 
of the tournament. It was a linguistic joust. No knight figures in the Art of 
Loving, any more than in che Roman de la Rose. “Trade” is what is döclass£. 
Though not manual labor, commerce was nevertheless an activity anti- 
cherical to leisure: “ihroughout che week,” it is said of the plebeian, “he 
applies all the strength of his intelligence [nor of his armıs] to various affairs 
of trade and profit; on Ihe seventh day, testing, he would like to immerse 
himself in affairs of love.”"! Sunday. The pleasure of love is gratuitous and 
can blossom only in idle moments. Because the plebeian was unusually busy, 
because he was bedeviled by concern for profit, because he earned money, 
he lacked nobility of bodily form: “you aspize to a place among the knights; 
but look at your fat legs, your huge feet.” Nor that he was “horrible,” 
repugnant, as those who suffered in their toil were. Trade nevercheles: did 
debase the body to some degree. The tradesman was thus a misfit among the 
idle. The merchant was not of pure stock. 

Yet he was not a figure of ridicule. The countess agrees to hear him out, 
deigns to teach him erhics and the ways of love. This, it seems to me, is of 
inajor importance. He is granted the right, moreover, ıo ask for even 
greater things: for equality, for freedom to love. In the name of the common 
ancestry, of the brotherhood of the sons of Adam. The song, the subversive 
song of our common ancestors here makes its furtive appearance. In the 
name of the ‘“prowess of morals,” of “culture,” ] am, he maintains, a 
virtuous, a “prud’homme,” hence | am noble, or in any case “more so than 
my parents.” For this man belonged to a typc of faraily chat was gradually ris- 
ing to prominence in urban society. He claimed not to resemble his father. 
Did “virtue” not transform the features, did it not clear accounts of old black 
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marks? His legs and feet, he is sure, will before long reveal a greater delicacy 
of shape. Then, too, we are left with the clear impression that in celebrating 
that true nobility inherent in the soul, the clerk Andreas is speaking for 
himself and his friends. In that other “trade,” che Church, men climbed 
more rapidly than elsewhere. The third and final argument was that if che 
plebeian had the temerity to try to force his way into the nobility, his 
prodigal nature was responsible. His profits were “honorable.” They came 
nor from toi] but from trade. More than that, this was not money that he 
kept locked up in his coffers. Rather than save, he spent, largissime, as 
lavishly as a knight, hoping to appear through generosity as noble as a man 
ofhigh rank. Original equality, high cultural attainments, and open-handed 
generosity spreading deniers right and left seemed ro him ample justification 
far knocking down the hedgerows, the trellis-work (saepta) that kepr him 
an outsider: “my race is too cramped within the space afforded it,” he 
admits to the “more noble” lady, “our instincrs push us to transgression.” 
The desire for social advancement is here depicted as a manifestation of 
impetus, of che instincts of nature, a nature called upon for support by an 
ideology that can only be termed bourgeois, whose carliest expression we 
may be reading here. “It was not nature’s will that I be confined within the 
bounds ser for my elass. Since I am the vierim of no vice [as a clever lawver 
might do, be capitalizes on his adversary’s own argument: if inequality was 
the price of sin, why should he, who sinned no more than others, be sub- 
jugated?], do you think you have the right to lay down immovable obstacles 
in my parh? These distinctions, which date from antiquity [rather than “rom 
the beginning of time’ in this instarce, for the classification in question here 
was not a product of mythic times, but a historical fact, hence open to 
modification], are imposed only on those who show themselves unworthy: 
the law [the Zex, the law of interdiction, the human law whereby the serfs, 
according to Adalbero, were relegated to a position of inferiority] is not 
made for the just, but for the sinners.” Yes, but what about order, ordo? 
[he answer: nobility is an “order.” "The orders were instituted among men 
ab antiguo,” his female companion replies. They must not be mixed to- 
geiher. “A distincuion of orders has existed among men since the beginning 
of time [ab aevi primordio: the noble lady casts social division out of the 
realm of historical time, to a place among the inviolable structures of crea- 
tion]. 1 do not reproach you for conducting your business ‘honestly,” as 
your condition would have it, but rather for secking the love of a woman of 
the nobility, while you are very busy with your trade. As for the generosity 
you display in spending what your oceupation brings you, it makes you 
eminently worthy ofthe love 0fa woman of your own kind.” Let every man 
keep “ıherefore within the limits of his kind [genzs],” like wirh like. Just as 
Nature herself has laid it down that buzzards do not mingle with nobler 
birds of prey. Thereby reaffirmed was ıhe following obvious truth: social 
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differences were in conformity with the laws of ıhe natural order, which 
made for stability. Ir was in the natute of the ordo major not to change, just 
as the animal species did not change. 

But to make the imperatives according to which society was ordered 
dependent on nature was at Ihe same time to remove that order from the 
jurisdiction of supernatural law—bringing it down to carth, desacralizing it. 
Not the priest but ihe prince was responsible for its vigilant defense. Only 
princes had the right to modify those imperatives. This fact is pointed out to 
the “plebeian” by ıhe “more noble“ lady—by virtue of her birth a member 
‚of the ruling order, far better versed in these matters chan che mere “nobles’' 
and accordingly equipped to give instruction to orhers: “alchough prowess 
[probitas: which gives us 'prud’homme’] can ennoble Inobilitare), it cannot 
alter che order, to make the plebeian a baron [procer], or cven a rear-vassal 
[vavassor), unless appeal is made to the power nf the prince, who may 
sonfer nobility upon anyone of good moral character.” This art of love 
actually celebrates the authority of the monarch. Quite clearly, the world in 
which one behaved “honestly” and from which all baseness was banished, a 
world kept serupulously distinet from the fields of the counttyside and the 
evil quarters of the city, was organized for ıhe advantage of rhe state. In this 
select sphere one learned to behave properly, without coarseness, and to 
assume an assigned place in the ranks. This took place either within onc of 
the two orders, clergy or nobility—the larter itself subdivided as in 
Loyseau—or else in that third category, specifically railored for people who 
though cerrainly not idle were nevertheless nor immersed in their work up 
their elbows, who lived in comfort and in the knowledge of how things were 
done at court, and who by condescension were allowed a place below char 
afforded to persons of quality. 

Thus there were three categories, the three funcrional categories, in fact; 
che servants of God, the specialists in warfare who off the battlehield did 
nothing, and finally those who busied themselves with “trade,” whose role 
was to supply the court with the goods it needed. But within. the court, inside 
that zone of courtliness whose topology is set forth in Andreas’ treatise, these 
three categories had ceased to £ulfill any functions. For this closed society that 
power actually shaped to its own ends was reduced thereby 10 otism —indo- 
lence that needed to be furnished with amusing diversions, the more enthrall- 
ing the more their rules were complex. This was in fact what defined the elite 
and insured its suhjugation: respect for the rules of che game—pood manners, 
etiquette, the striet ordinances of a code that was not moral, but enrirely a 
mauter of propriety: “a nobleman may sit down next to a plebeian woman 
wirhout asking her permission; a nobleman may ask a noblewoman permis- 
sion to sit down next ta her...a man of lesser rank may ask a woman of 
superior rank 10 sit ather feet; she may perhaps grant him the right to sit be- 
side her.” Derisory, this power imputed to the femalc. The rcal power lay 
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with the king, reinforced by whatever contributed to ıhe diversion of the idle 
pastimes of the dominant class towards futile games of luve. 


A scholastic work, the rreatise De amore laid put the parts of a complex 
whole wich great care. The pierure ir painted was identical wich the one 
earlier set down by Benediet of Sainte-Maurg, but far more clear, elucidated 
with the aid of techniques made available by the Parisian art of distincrion. 
Ir mer wirh immediare success: before the end of the century, the name of 
“Andreas che Parisian,” specialist in matters of love, was known in the tiny 
court of the count of Guines.!? Ir is also clear char che book vanquished 
long-standing opposition in the Caperien entourage. From this point on, che 
theme of the three orders wasted no time making itself ubiquitous in the 
vernacular lireranıre of northern France. It was woven into the little works 
that the knights with ıheir new-found sobriery all dreamed of writing—far 
che knightly order now presumed to administer its own admenitions and to 
get on quite well wichour the preaching of the clergy. In 1205-10 or so, a 
“converted’” Guiot of Provins claims to have written hıs Bible at Cluny; 
Hugh of Berze, a vassal of the king, wrote yer another ten years later, having 
reached the age of maturity and wisdom; still orhers donned the guise of 
hermits, like the Recluse of Mollien, for instancc, for whose Roman de 
Carit& and Miserere we have no precise date—1185? 12252" These elders 
all took it apon themselves to give instruction to the young, in reality 
adopting the tone, the bittersweet preachiness of the hermirs who populated 
the forests of courtly literature. Like those hermits, they were quick to 
denounce the failings of che established Church. Piece by piece they laid our 
the system, incorporating the principle of trifuncrionality and the com- 
plementary principle of a halanced exchange of services. Did not che *ca- 
ritö” of the Roman consist in mutual support? The reversion to ternarity 
was due ta the fascination exerted on men’s minds by the trinitarian image 
(long before Loyseau, Thomasin of Zerclaere confessed that he “understood 
that all perfection lay in che number three”). Thus the notions of function 
and reeiprocity were once again made central—but nor becanse the 
moralists meant to advise cach individual to increase his own merit by 
practieing the virtues peculiar 10 his estate. Ir was rarher to insure che 
scability of sociery, to preserve that “admirable ordainment,” to sccure 
peace, and to strengihen the stare that “the man who does manual 
labor,”” “ıhe man who provides food, the man who prays, the man who 
defends’” had “to help one another on the field fof battle], in che city, 
in the church.” 

Guiot and Hugh considered the number of the “orders” to be three, 
whereas the Recluse applied ıhe word “order” only to the knights and the 
monks. Both these groups were in fact more stringently ordered and ob- 
served more explicit rules than the rest of society, for which they ser an 
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example of regularity, the knights for the laity and the monks for the clergy; 
society ranged itself in several ““pews” behind these two models of perfec- 
tion, The essential feature of this pieture is hat once again che focus is 
exclusively on high society, on the rich; as Jearı Batany has apıly put it, these 
minor writers looked upon the populace as an “antigroup”—a suhjugated 
class used by the dominant classes (which, being responsible for the whole 
of society, absorbed the full attention of the highest authorities) as a sort of 
foil to reinforce their sense of their own internal order. The game thar grew 
up between the "orders” was indeed a peaccable contest, because the com- 
mon fear and hatred of the serfs enforced a closing of ranks around the 
sovereign. The royal presence was another essential feature. In the work of 
the Reciuse, peihaps the most recent of the several in question, that presence 
was most prominent. The Roman de carıt& was dedicated to che king, His 
place was in the first pew. He was responsible for putting right {aroyer) ihe 
disarray (desroi), che disorder, He himself sat enthroned above order, i.e., 
above the three orders chat made ap court society. In the material sphere he 
carried out the work of God. His proper function was to insure an equirable 
distribution of well-being among the several “kinds.” This was a role of 
such great importance—particularly for the lords, all of whom, whether 
noble clerks or otherwise, were well aware of the precariousness of 
their “wealch”—that there would have been io reason for rhem to stint 
in their assistance to the monarchy. Without so much as a murmur of 
Protest, the throne ocenpied a paramount position as the keystone of the 
trifunctional system—an ideology that admirably served the interests of the 
dominant class. 


BoUVINES 


I have chosen to conclude this study with Bouvines: this was not a choice 
made out of force of habit, nor was it made because I overestimate the 
importance of the event. Tam convinced that 1214 was the year in which the 
primitive history of the trifunctional figure came to ar end. By thar date—its 
form crystallized and superinıposed upon the French kingdom as a 
whole—ihat figure was ready to emerge from the realm of rhe imaginary, 
ripe for embodiment in an institurion. Bouvines, moreover, is more than a 
symbolie landmark. As the sun set on thc held of battle, Philip ıruly became 
Augustus, the real Caesar, who may have scoffed at the idea of donning the 
imperial insignia found among the spoils of victory but who was nonetheless 
assured from that day on of presiding along with the pope over the destiny 
of Christendom. Augustus—ıhe appellation means conqueror as well. Philip 
had defeated the count of Flanders. The count of Champagne shared his 
blood and was his subject, He had conquered Normandy and Anjou, prov- 
inces in which trifunctional ideology had been brandished against his facher 
and himself, From the Plantagenet legacy he had seized whatever might 
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serve his own glory, in particular the theme of the three orders. And we do 
in fact see trifuncrionality incorporated in the commemorative literature 
designed to glorify the sovereign whose legitimate right God had just con- 
firmed in the ordeal of battle. 

I have already had several occasions to cite William the Breron, one of 
those litterati against whom Stephen Langton fulminated: schoolmate of 
James of Vitry ar Paris, he used his knowledge not to preach but to make a 
career for himsell, like Andreas cenrering the service of the royal chapel. At 
Bouvines he stuck close to the king in the thick of bartle; he made the event 
his own, and virtually on the spot wrote a brief account of it in Latin prose. 
The trifunctional theme was already present then, but only on the side of 
right—in the Capetian camp. On the enemy side lay evil, disorder. Lustful, 
greedy, proud, its captains were prey 10 ıhe infelix fernarius, its troops 
madmen or mercenaries. The ranks of the routed army could boasr neither 
good men of the people nor good clerks. The emperor Otto was an excom- 
municate, and his followers were the enemies of the pope, the friends of the 
heretics, By contrast, behind Philip Augustus—forced against his will to 
engage in combat on a proscribed day, whereupon his first act was to kneel 
in prayer to Saint Peter—the entire arıny was sanctilied, and righteous order 
governed the deployment of its ranks. The king flaunted the oriflamme, the 
banner of pacification blessed by the Gregorian Church. Saint Dionysius 
was on his side. And his host in fact embraced the three orders of the nation. 
First and foremost, of course, were the knights, pressed close around the 
body of the king, his strong right arın, his last resort when danger 
threatened, aud his salvarion. But the knights did nor stand alone at the 
king's right hand. Other warriors helped them, ones who did nor belong 
to the evil, opposing side: taking part in the first skirmishes, rivaling the no- 
bies in virtue and loyal service, these were the “good sergeants of the 
Soissonais”—sons of the people: the abject, loyal people, as distinct from 
those putrefying dregs of ıhe “plebs” from which the mercenaries were 
rectuited. Next to be placed on the stage by William the Breron as accom- 
paniment for the cavalry, which for Suger was the army, the army of the 
peace of God, whose ranks were drawn from the populace and led by the 
parish curaics—similar to the army of the White Capes before it was lcd 
astray by pride and greed: rushed 10 the front from the wine-growing cities 
and towns of northiern France, these men of the communes were a worker 
elite, and to them the mission of guarding the oriflamme was entrusted. Last 
to appear on che scene are the men of prayer: chanting psalms ncar the king 
were his chaplains, followed by the man responsible for planning the victo- 
rious strategy, Brother Guerin, a Templar, bishop-elect, not yet consecrated 
but soon to be, a man who combined the charismas of the episcopare with 
those of that “new,” improved knighthood extolled by Saint Bernard for 
purifying physical valor in a barh of monastic rigor. 
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In disarray, in disorder, the wicked and the damned took flight on July 27, 
1214, driven from the field by tripartite society, which under the king’s 
command had formed up in ranks, respecting the hierarchies, to wage the 
war of God the avenger. But the clcarest statement of the impcratives for 
ordering the gond society to be found in this early account of the banle is 
saved for after the victory, coming in che description of the triumphal feast 
(festum) taid on co celebrate the marriage, as it were, of the vicrorious king 
wich the kingdom just delivered by the might of his right arm.!* From the 
ritual site of tournaments and battles on the borders of the realm, the 
sovereign made his way back to his domicile, carrying with him the booty 
that he would soon parcel ont among his men—with the vanquished pris- 
oners herded behind him. and Satan prostrate, chained to a cart. The king 
himself rode on horseback, among bis comrades, the knights, displaying his 
“image of youth," strenuus miles for all that he was sacred—as a stout- 
hearted horseman he was the equal of Fulk the Good, of Henry 11 when he 
seduced Eleanor, of Richard the Lion-hearted parading in the shadow of 
Saint John of Ace. This bomeward march—very much like a nuptial pro- 
cession, but even more reminiscent of the new knight’s joyous return from 
the tournament field, on which he displayed his prowess after the dubbing 
ceremony, 10 the abode of peace, the house in which the serior prayed, 
delivered judgment, and learnedly held forth, where he provided lavishly for 
his £aithfu] rerainers and fathered his children out of concern for the future 
of his line—this homeward march glorified only one of ıhe three functions, 
that of rhe warrior——swaggering, overpowering, masculine. In the narrative 
account of Bouvincs, this procession is shown passing through the body 
social, through the inermes submitted to the protection of God and king— 
the grateful society of noncombatants applauding its guardians. Respecting 
a hierarchy, ıhe march proceeds through three locales one after another: 
first, che churches, lavishly embellished borh outside and in, reverberating 
wich "triumphal hymns”—encomiums of the king customarily sung by the 
clerks during coronation ceremonies while the people danced; next, che 
cities, “all ıhe boroughs and towns,” in whose main streets, draped with 
wall hangings and strewn with flowers, the parade took un the aspect of a 
Palm Sunday procession, prefiguring the processions of Corpus Christi, the 
festival of Christ the King—amid “che garhering of his people,” unanimous 
in joyful eelebration, came the king-Christ on horsehack, “acclaimed by the 
people of every kind, of every sex, of every age”; and finally, the coun- 
tryside. There the marchers met with the last group to be invited to join in 
the festivities, the “peasants and reapers”—workers, shouldering their 
scythes and rakes: of all the people, these were the weakest and poorest, 
most needful of royal solicitude, “Peasants, old women, and children,” 
reads the text: rustic, vetule et pweri. Audible in these words are overtones 
of the ancient formula whereby the monarch was implored to bestow his 
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protection on widows and orphans above all others. Here the peasants are 
classed together with the dispossessed, strippedl by misfortune of the means 
of defending themselves. Perhaps the point of this was to belittle the rustic 
Populace by depieting it as childish and helpless, whereby ultimately the 
germs of rebellion that it was known to carry might be exorcised, Feeble of 
mind and dead with exhaustion, the peasants did not join with the others in 
singing the praise of the victor, but merely derided the vanquished count of 
Flanders. But the count was a prince—and this malicious laughter from the 
peasantry was therefore an ontrage, even a danger, for it might lead to 
disorderly behavior. William the Breton takes pains to drive this point 
home: nee verecundabuntur: “they had a lot of nerve,” he says, to taunt the 
prisoner. Even so, for a short while they were allowed to indulge themselves. 
During a brief period the collective exuberance broke through the social 
carapace. An ephemeral equality blossomed with the license made legiri- 
mate by the festival atmosphere. The madc-up account of the events 
ensuing upon victory gave prominence to the virtue and strength of 
the king, obscuring the customary hierarchies, But what emerges even 
more clearly is the henceforth fundamental antagonism of two worlds, 
urban and raral: the peasants—thosc imbeciles, those Jummoxes—are 100 
stupid to applaud or even dance; all they can do is laugh hysterically. 

The marching column at length reaches its destination, which is triply 
symbolic: it is the domss, the palace of che prince; the capital, che 
Capitol— William the Breton had read the Latin classics, and his imagined 
triumph may be the ghost of Caesar’s; and it is also Jerusalem. In actuality 
the destination was Paris. To meet the king, a cortege—a second 
procession—advanced along the rue Sainr-Denis towards the savior, This 
procession consisted of two parts, in keeping with che dualist order of 
Gelasius, For it was nei organized according to courtly conceptions, but 
rather zeflected the Church liturgies—the clergy stood apart from che 
“people,” chanting hymns and canticles as during the solemn observances of 
the rites of the faith within the walls of the cathedral. William the Breton 
names the principal officiants: represented were the most prominent figures 
in the Parisian eleruws and popwlus—the “inultitude of schoolmen” stood on 
one side, the “citizens” on the other. Cives—also suggestive of Roman 
antiquity, given the climate of the twelfth-century renaissance. The term was 
one of greater esteem than “bourgeois”” and did not altogether rule out 
nobility,15 It was evocative of the preponderant forces in the sprawling city. 
As we have seen, there were three Parises: commerce on one barık, studies 
on the other, and in between, the island, wherein lay the seat of power—the 
palace chat housed chapel and court. It was to this central location that the 
king returned, hemmed in on one side by the tradesmen, on the other by the 
scholars. There he dismounted and struck his other pose, that of the old 
man, the sage, taking his place in the pew, putting off the military function 
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and rurning to the judicial, which henceforth would be paramount, for wich 
the military victory began the time of peace and parley. The feasting, how- 
ever, was not yet over; it continued for seven full days, and seven nights— 
illuminated “so rhat night seemed as bright as day.” Indeed, the unifying 
vierory—which mingled ages, sexes, and “kinds” in the common 
jubilattion—also did away, for a time, with the frontier berween light and 
darkness. After Palm Sunday came Easter and the gleam of a new flame in 
the heart of darkness, obliterating the night, sweeping evil away. And yet the 
chronicle makes nor the slightest allusion 10 an action of grace, to anything 
like a Te Deum, a gesturc of thanks to God. The whole ceremonial centered 
on the royal person. A liturgy—albeit monarchical, profane—the cele- 
bration culminated in the pleasures of the body: the ball, the banquet, 
and a spendthrift rivalsy of wastrels from which the schoolmen emerged 
vicrorious. 

William went immediately to work on a revision of his first draft, and 
put in ten years ofhard labor before offering in 1224 to Louis VIIL and to the 
glorious memory of his farher his Philippiad—a poemm in twelve cantos, a 
pretentious rival of the Aeneid, puffed-up, pompous, monumental: the ear- 
liest monument to the French state, already chauvinistic. The evocation of 
Bouvines comes at the conclusion of the work, the first ten cantos serving 
nerely as prelude to this siupendous finale. In it we sce the sovercign laying 
the groundwork for the victory by striving to eliminate corruption from his 
kingdom, to cstahlish order everywhere, and to carıy out slowly and labori- 
ously the task to which Adalbero had implored Robert the Pious to harness 
himself: the forceful restararion of the social forms and organization envis- 
aged by God. In the hundred and fitty verses into which the thircy-four lines 
of the initial version are recast and amplified in the twelfth canto’s depiction 
of the victory feast, we notice that some of the plears in the ideological 
mantlc have taken on a new prominence over the ycars, while new ones now 
appear. This is ıhe real advantage in having a two-part report of a single 
event, spanning a decade-long period: the changes that have occurred in the 
ideology of power are made manifest. 

Most of the original chronicle was taken up with ıhe description of ıhe 
procession. In the larer version it has been abridged considerably, to a scant 
few words: count Ferrand is turned over to the “citizens of Paris.” The 
peasants have totally vanished from sight. Their jokes (considered shocking, 
as we have seen) are no longer heard: to give vent to pleheian sarcasrııs was 
deemed inappropriate for so magnificent a panepyric. Attention is focussed 
enrirely on the triumph, which has taken on truly imperial trappings. The 
poet begins with an evocation of the triumphs of Pompey, Caesar, and 
especially Titus and Vespasian: this was a way of showing Philip Augustus 
as the destroyer of the Jews, a way of praising him for having had the 
wisdom to purify the kingdom—and the city of Paris—of that primordial 
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taint before proceeding to the battlefield. At the same time, William the 
Breton wanted to show that the triumphal festival of the king of France was 
superior to those of the Roman emperors. For unlike theirs his was not 
confined to a single city. Of course its high point did take place in the city of 
Paris, and the Parisian schoolmen, “whom the king cherished above all,” 
were the principal sponsors of the games, of the eight days of candlelit 
celebration. But the festivities were held throughout the kingdom. “Through 
the cities, towns, and burgs”—these being the main subsidiary strongholds 
of the royal power (the countryside goes unmentioned)—glory and glad 
tidings flowed to the four corners of the realm, irrigating the entire hody 
social, and at a time when the myrh of national unity was first coming into 
flower. Indeed, this communion was the festival:17 it was as if “a single 
vicrory had engendered a thousand triumphal celebrations.”"® The military 
pracession had simply dissolved in chis exaltation, this “common” rejoicing. 
No line of demarcation now set the warriors apart from those whom they 
protected. To their king—as 10 Christ on Palm Sunday—all the subjects 
brought “glory, praise, and honor,”! in rhe form of chanting and singing 
{the clerks) and jigging and dancing (the people}.”° Stated more forchrighely 
in the Philippiad than it had been was the idea that the vietorp—that judg- 
ment rendered on high, reaffirming the alliance berween God and the king 
he had chosen to represent him on earrh—marked the beginning of an 
abnormal period (an octave, a span of time comparable with ıhe week 
subsequent to cach of the major holidays of the Trinity: Christmas, Easter, 
and Pentecost) during which were celebrated rites signifying the return of 
light—an interlude during which mankind was allowed to behave as though 
it were living in the age of equality before che Fall. The blood spilt at 
Bouvines, like a new baptism, had clcanscd the people of their sin.?! Ir had 
returned them to a state of innocence, had draped over all the subjects of he 
realm a cape beneath which—as bencath the White Capes—all distinctions 
stemming from he relarions of dominarion vanished. Bu this tunic was nor 
white. It was purplo—Iike blood, like the oriflanme, like che triumphant 
emperor. Resolved in a chord, in a harmonious mingling of voices as ın 
Gregorian plainsong or in the angelic choir of the highest heavens, all dis- 
sonance vanished—gone were differences of sex and age, as well as of 
“condition, *forwune,” and “profession.”2? These three words replaced the 
one—genus, or “kind”—used in the original version. They explain ıts 
meaninp. Conditio (according to both Adalbero and the Anonymous of 
Laon) referred to the degree of dependence. Fortuna occurs here no doubt 
because William che Breron was awarc that Cicero usually linked it to 
conditio, but it was surely also suggestive of that unpredictable excitement 
in the air in this rumultuous period of urban economic growth that con- 
stantly threatened to undermine hierarchies based on birth. Professto in- 
dicated a chosen way of life. All these differences were concealed beneath 
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the festive garb, the same for everyone. Ir was splendid: “knight,” “citizen,” 
and “peasant” were all “radiant,”2? each reilecting the life-giving light, 
alluded to by the pseudo-Dionysius, according ro his rank—but now the 
source of this light was nor God: it emanated instead from the king. Victori- 
ous, the king had drawn the triumphal mantle around his shoulders; its 
ample skicts enveloped the whole of the people—his mystical body. On this 
day Philip Augustus replaced the wicked emperat Otto IV, whom his 
knights had been unable to kıll, but whom they had driven from the field of 
battle in defeat. He prepared himself to take his place at the head of purified 
Christian society, to lead it toward the cnd of time and eternal glory. 

As was fitting, the grateful populace was intent on giving the king some- 
thing in return for che boons It owed to his strength, eager to add another 
ornament to his robes. In fact it was ıhe people—France itself—who offered 
“their Philip” the solemn feast as a token of their appreciation.* No effort 
was spared to render ir magnificent, No one worried about the expense,® 
To the purple of che Aeneid, che generous subjects added the samit of the 
erusading princes from the banks of the Orcnies. Thc triumphal cape and 
the crusader’s robe thus came to resernble that maryelous garb worn at 
court revels—-those feasts at which each guest wanted to outshine all the 
others. Yer throughout the period of rejoicing, the rivalty pitted equal 
against equal. Divisions between estates were forgorten. They were four in 
number: the clergy stood on one side; on the other were ıhe people, divided 
into three factions—the knights first, the cityfolk next, and then che coun- 
tryfolk. The latter were realiy outsiders. This point is unmistakable in Wil- 
liam the Breton: of the four types, only che “rustic” was “stupefied”— 
stupet; as in Virgil, the word indicated bedazzlement at the sight of che 
miraculous,26 Whercas the other groups—clerk, knight, and bourgenis— 
had their appointed places in court ceremony and so were accustomed to the 
magnificence, the rusric could not get over the fact of being present at the 
festivities. He “dared” (audet} conceive of himself as “raised up to the level” 
tcompons) of the greatest kings-—he, the pcasant, that hairy creature: that 
was what was so unimaginable. Ir was tantamount to daring to ask for the 
love of a queen, as Andreas the Chaplain would say. We may test assured: 
it was only a game, ıhe game of victory. At the end of the octave, on the 
following Monday, the mask would have to be removed, che costume pur 
aside, and everyone would have to go back to work. Fur eight days people 
went through the motions of communion, leveling, equality. Bur nothing 
changed. Only a peasant could have dreamed otherwise, could have believed 
that clothes could change the man, that “in changing suits, one could change 
minds.” Only the peasant was taken in, With consummate unsophistication, 
he believed in the revolution, like his predecessors, the White Capes. Only 
he forget the continued existence of sin and the curse of toil; only he forgot 
that once the lanterns had been pur our, hierarchy would be reinstated, 
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whereupon the power that stood behind it would reappear, in the shape of 
the king, to enforce the distincrions between orders, to preserve order, and 
to sec to it (hat ıhe manual laborer was sent back to his manure pile. 

And so it was; after a time of rribulation, the aging Philip resumed his 
office and reigned in peace for many ycars after the great vierory. Equita- 
ble,?” a protector, he punished wrongdoers and lavished affection on the 
upholders of order. His fondest wish was to be seen as “king of the clergy,” 
asa “pillar ofthe church.”2* Torhe people he was the king-father, the“ father 
of his country.”2? His “affection” was “parernal.”"30 This dilectio was the 
compensation offered by the master of every well-run seigniory in exchange 
for the reverentia owed him by che subjects. The stahility of the state, like 
that of the houschold and the sourt, was based on the myth of an exchange 
of love between the ruler and his underiings and on the reality of a power 
that supplied the fanıily with food and occasionally wirh pleasure, preached 
to it, and maintained harmony by force in its own best interest. For the 
festival of Bonvines, as it is depicted so admirably in this document, with its 
liturgies borrowed both from che Church and from the revived memorics of 
the splendors of imperial Roıne—an extraordinary, gratuitous moment 
symbolizing egalitarian hopes but revealing, bencath the illusions of com- 
munity, in its orderly and regular structure, the resilierice of the unshakable 
distincuions—was at bottom nothing orher than a domestie ceremony. 
Under the gaze of a master identified wirh the king of the heavens, with God 
the Father, it ranged in proper order the male rerainers of the houschold— 
those who prayed, those who fought, chose who through trade provided the 
goods indispensable to survival, In a place apart, women and young children 
had their private quarters. And last of all, outside the stalwart ramparts, 
relegated ta their workshops and fiekis, were the workers—those who suf- 
fer, those who sweat, those who “toll,” 
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1 shall end here. After Bouvines. Where William the Breton placed the last 
fall stop of the Philippiad. At a time when the theme of the three orders has 
become a commonplace in everything being written in the French dialecr. 
On November 29, 1226, the day of the anointinent of the young man who 
would one day become Saint Louis, a day on which he promised to defend 
the clergy, by seeing to it that “all the Christian people through [their] will 
secure for che Church of God a true and lasting peace”; t0 check the greed of 
the powerful, by “forbidding all rapie and iniquity”’; and to secure a righr- 
eous, compassionate justice for the poor, by “preserving in all judgments 
equity and mercy' —whereby the sovereign placed himself outside the social 
triangle, in a position to insure its stability as Christ’s vicar on earth, in 
God’s own image, through the steady flow of his benevolerice— the veritable 
creator of the natural order. I end here, because at this point the trifune- 
tional postulate has come full eircle back to its origins. In this same region, 
the land of the Franks of old, it had been sct forth by the bishops of the year 
1000, who—in those troubled times that I have called the age of feudal 
revolution—had looked to heaven in defiance of heretics, monks, Knights, 
and the welter of disruptive forces that surged forth from the southern part 
of the realm. Later, the lay aristocracy adopted it as a defense first against 
the morality of the Church and afterwards against the claims of the monar- 
chy, the comperition of the newly rich, and the intractability of che peasant- 
ry. And finally, once the Capetian king had succeeded in bringing feudalisen 
to heel, the clerks in his entourage, trained in Parisian schools where Saint 
Augustine and Dionysius the Areopagite were being read more closely chan 
ever, once again incorporated the postulate into the ideological aystem a5- 
sociated wich sacred kingship. This system was fonnded on the principle of 
inequality and obedience, on the necessarily hierarchical relationship be- 
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tween those who, under obligation to “cherish,” set the example and gave 
the orders, and those who, under obligation to “show reverence,” carried 
them our. Within this hierarchy functional triparition once again found a 
natural place. But now it was fitted into the breach between monarch and 
“plebs,” and helped thc former hold the larter in check. 

The history that I have attempted to trace is that of a figment of the 
imagination, It was drawing to a close, For as early as the first quarter ofthe 
thirteench century, trifunctionality had ceased to be one of those categories 
of the imagination that “exist in no definite place.” This was well before 
the represenratives of the three estates of the realm were called together by 
the counselors of Philip the Fair, who faced problems of government too 
serious to be resolved by himself alone, patcrnally, within his own hause- 
hold, and accordingly had to turn to the nation to win approval of fiscal 
machinery of a quite novel kind, and to resist the arrogant demands of a 
pope who, in bulls addressed to the French king, evoked—as Stephen 
Langton had done—"the inveterate hostility of laymen toward clerks,” and 
who maintsined—invoking the authority of Dionysius—that “the law of 
divinity is that inferior things are connected to superior things through 
intermediaries.”” The rrifunctional figure was beginning to find embodiment 
in the institutional machinery and organizations of the society of orders, the 
form in which “sociery was to become standardized” “on the model of the 
royal domicile.”? After Bouvines, another history begins: the history of an 
Institution of the monarchical state. 

In the words of Charles Loyscan, “these are our three orders or estates 
general of France”; the clergy, the nobility, and chat “negative order defined 
only in terms of that from which it was excluded: not privileges, zo be sure, 
but blue blood and the service of God."”* This latter order did not eınbrace 
the entive populace, but remained confined to an elite—an urban elite, based 
on the wealth of the city, blesscil like che other two orders with privileges, 
and like them dominating the rest of society. For insritutionalization 
brought to light the reality that there were actually four “estates.” In 1567, 
Du Bellay stated as much in unmistakable terms in his Lengthy Discourse to 
tbe King Concerning the Actuality of the Four Estates of the Kingdom of 
France, in wbich the “popular rabblc,” i.e., the workers, were opposed to 
the three “idle” estates, and work was said ta be “vile and abject,” Of this 
everyone in the entourage of Philip Augustus and Louis VIII was convinced: 
at the beginning of rhe Roman de la Rose, it is Indolence who kecps sharp 
watch over the gare of the Garden—i.e., the court, high society, ordered 
society. 

Bur had not feudal society’s imaginings in reality harbored this quad- 
ripastition for a long while, beneath the veil of ternarity? The nuruber three 
focussed thought on heavenly perfection. The number four drew attention 
to earthly materiality. When cultivared men first noticed—as early as the 
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eleventh century—that the cities were beginning to stir from their torpor, 
and that cityfolk were becoming rivals to be reckoned with, not to be 
underestimated in struggles over power; when the class lines laid down by 
the mode of productian began slowly to shift, making it necessary to distin- 
guish within the populace between the men of “trade” and the men of 
“toil”; and when the monarchy turned into something more than a myth; ar 
that time what seemed to have been divided “since the beginning” into three 
functional categories was no longer ““mankind,” but rather an intermediary 
body, an elite. The three estates already sat high above an enormouıs mass of 
men bowed down in silence —-forgotten. 

In che hall of the Tennis Court, in 1789, three arms were raised for the 
oath. These were not the arms of workers. Nor were the deputies of the 
Third Estate— those well-appointed men then busily engaged in the destruc- 
tion of “feudalism”’—pcasants, but rather 'he “plebeians” of the treatise Or 
Love. No more proletarian than the White Capes, they, too, demanded their 
natural liberty and equality. But they demanded these things for thernselves, 
for the dominanr class co which they belonged, and whose dominance they 
by no means intended to see abolished. The original rift, accordingly, con- 
tinued to gape as large as ever—a moat beyond which, as though under 
guard, the “toiling classes’ had been corralled. I do nor see that this moat 
has even today been entirely filled in. Nor has the immemorial image of 
uropia—ıhe mirage—ceased in obsess the minds of men: the image of a 
society no longer riven by class distinctions, and yet still ordered. The 
dream... 
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